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The  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical  and  Secondary  (including  Com- 
mercial and  Agricultural)  Education  aims  at  encouraging  those  educational 
reforms  which  will  improve  the  capacity,  in  a  broad  sense,  of  all  those  upon  whom 
our  industries  depend.  Its  object  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  teaching  of  trades  in 
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hand  and  eye  among  the  young,  which  may  be  especially  useful  to  those  who 
have  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  and  at  the  same  time  improve  rather  than 
hinder  their  general  education  ;  (2)  to  bring  about  more  widespread  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  those  principles  of  art  and  science  which  underlie  much 
of  the  industrial  work  of  the  nation  ;  (3)  to  encourage  better  secondary 
instruction  generally,  which  will  include  more  effective  teaching  of  foreign 
languages  and  science,  for  those  who  have  to  guide  our  commercial  relations 
abroad,  and  to  develop  our  industries  at  home.  With  these  and  similar  objects 
in  view,  the  Association  desires  to  bring  about  an  improved  organisation  of  the 
Industrial  Education  of  both  sexes  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  various 
districts.  One  of  its  main  purposes  is  to  stimulate  public  opinion  by 
encouraging  consultation  and  discussion  between  the  representatives  of  various 
localities  on  the  subject  generally,  and  on  any  legislation  that  may  be  proposed, 
by  conferences  and  meetings  in  various  towns  and  villages  ;  and  by  the  diffusion 
of  infoi-mation  in  a  cheap  and  popular  form.  The  Association  wishes,  where  it 
can  do  so,  to  make  better  known  the  work  of  existing  institutions,  and  to  act  in 
harmony  with  all  those  who  are  interested  in  bringing  about  more  effective 
progress  in  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  country. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


VENTILATION  of  SCHOOLS. 


Highest  Award  for  Ventilation— Paris  Exhibition,  1900. 
Two  Qold  Medals  and  One  Silver  Medal 

GAINED    BY 

The  "BOYLE"  SYSTEM  of  VENTILATION, 


^  _yj<^^y5 


The  "BOYLE"  System 
of  Ventilation  consists  of 
Boyle's  Patent  "Air- Pump" 
Ventilator  I  which  extracts  the 
vitiated  air  under  all  conditions  of 
the  weather  and  is  entirely  free 
from  down  draus:ht»  and  Boyle's 
Air  inlets,  introducing:  purified 
air,  warmed  or  cooled  as  required. 
The  system  has  no  mechanical 
movement,  cannot  get  out  of  order, 
and  is  easily  and  economically 
applied. 


Boyle's  Utmt  Patiit  Air-Pinp  Veitilatir. 

Has  doable  the  attracting  power  of 
earlier  forms. 

Lord  RelTln.— "  I  have  seen  several  different  forms  of  Mr.  Boyle's  '  Aur-Pump '  Ventilator  in 
aotaal  operation,  and  have  muon  pleasure  in  testifying  to  their  effioienoy." 

Sir  B«iUunin  W.  Riohardson,  F.R.8.,  Fir»t  Ohaimuin  of  CouneU  SanUary  Iiutttttt«.—"  Since 
these  excellent  Ventilators  (Boyle's  Patent  'Air-Pomp'  Ventilators)  have  been  introduced  we  have 
now  got  a  perfect  method  of  ventilation." 

The  Right  Honoarable  C.  Seale-Hayne,  M.P.— "I  believe  it  (the  < Boyle '  system  of  ventilation) 
to  be  absolately  the  best  system  of  airing  a  pablio  baildiag  that  is  known  to  sanitary  soience.(* 
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Messrs.  Robert  Boyle  and  Son  with  satisfactory  results.  I  believe  the  system  to  be  a  soimd  and  good 
one,  and  capable  of  varied  application  with  saooess.'* 

Extract  from  Oovernment  Report  (Bine-book)  pre$ented  to  both  Houtet  of  ParUawient,  wUh 
drawingi  of  the  'Air-Pump*  VenHkttor :—** Mr.  Boyle's  complete  success  in  securing  the  required 
continuous  upward  impulse  is  testified  to  by  high  authorities." 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


I.— EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


We  are  now  enabled  to  chronicle  the  adoption  by  Parliament 
of  an  educational  measure  whose  operation  is  likely  to  contribute 
to  that  development  of  our  national  resources  which  has  long  been 
the  theme  of  discussion  in  these  columns.  The  Education  Act, 
1902,  is  printed  in  exUnso  on  pp.  56-77,  and  the  very  careful 
consideration  which  is  being  given  to  its  administration  by  Local 
Education  Authorities  throughout  the  country,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  schemes  for  the  establishment  of  Education  Committees 
have  already  been  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education  for 
approval,  constitute  the  best  guarantee  that  our  municipal  bodies 
appreciate  the  responsible  functions  with  which  they  have  been 
endowed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  prompt  adjust- 
ment of  preliminary  procedure  in  order  that  attention  may  be 
concentrated  upon  those  educational  and  administrative  problems 
the  solution  of  which  promises  so  much  advantage.  The  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Technical  and  Secondary  Education  are  anxious  to  render  help  to 
educationalists  and  administrators  alike,  and  they  resolved,  in 
December  last,  "to  hold  a  Conference  of  Local  Authorities  and 
"  other  Educational  Bodies  ....  with  a  view  to  inducing 
"  and  assisting  the  new  Authorities  to  pay  proper  attention  to  the 
"  interests  of  higher  education."  This  Conference  will  probably  be 
held  in  London  towards  the  end  of  March,  when  there  will  doubtless 
be  a  representative  gathering  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Meanwhile  we  venture  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  article  published  on  pp.  17-55,  ^^  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  elaborate  the  principal  features  of  the  Act  and  to  offer  such 
guidance  as  may  serve  to  promote  a  systematic  and  complete 
educational  organisation. 


In  connection  with  the  resolution  quoted  above,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Association  are  afforded  much 
encouragement  by  certain  Local  Authorities  of  whose  action  we 
give  particulars  in  our  Reviews  on  pp.  147-56.  The  systematic 
organisation  of  secondary  education  proper  recently  undertaken  by 
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the  County  Councils  of  Buckinghamshire,  Lancashire,  East  and 
West  Sussex  and  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  of  good  augury 
for  the  future  development  of  effort  in  the  whole  domain  of  higher 
education ;  for  in  these  areas  attention  is  given  not  only  to  the 
existing  secondary  schools  but  also  to  the  establishment  of  new 
schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  those  localities  where  com- 
paratively little  has  been  done  along  these  lines  ,a  quickening 
influence  v/ill  manifest  itself  and  induce  such  progress  as  will  bring 
about  an  equalisation  of  suitable  educational  facilities.  With 
respect  to  the  training  of  pupil-teachers,  the  establishment  of 
centres  of  instruction  at  certain  secondary  schools  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  has  now  been  proceeding  for  some  time,  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  be  able  to  record  in  the  same  Section  the  successful 
work  conducted  in  this  regard  in  Hampshire  and  Nottinghamshire. 


In  Section  IV.  of  our  present  issue  we  have  extended  our  survey 
of  secondary  schools  by  dealing  with  another  county,  namely,  that 
of   Leicestershire.      When  the  County   Council  appointed   their 
Technical  Education  Committee  in  1891,  the  15  secondary  schools 
were  quite  without  provision  for  instruction  in  practical  science, 
and  were,  with  one  exception,  without  any  instructor  in  art.     The 
buildings  were,   in   most   cases,   old    and    unsuitable  for   school 
purposes.     One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Committee,  after  having 
appointed  an  Organising  Secretary,  was  to  suggest  to  the  Governing 
Bodies  that  they  improve  their  buildings  and  apply  to  the  Charity 
Commission  for  amendment  of  schemes  to  allow  for  representation 
of  the  County  Council,  who  were  willing  to  supply  fittings  and 
apparatus   and    to  make   regular   subsidies   for    the    purpose   of 
enlarging  the  number  and  raising  the  quality  of  the  staff.     As  a 
result,   all    the    schools    have    two    or    three    members    of    the 
Council  on  their  Governing  Bodies,  and,  with  one  exception,  have 
been  improved  or  enlarged,  four  having  been  re-built  on  better 
sites.     The  Committee  have  spent  about  one-half  of  their  Residue 
Grant  upon  the  schools,  have  paid  to  the  Governing  Bodies  sums, 
varying  from  ^15  to  ;^i90  per  annum,  towards  salaries  of  permanent 
staff,    and   have   sent   their    instructors    of    art,   woodwork    and 
metal- work   regularly  to  the  schools.     Last  year  an  amount   of 
;^58o  1 8s.  I  id.  was  earned  as  Government  grants  by  the  schools 
and  was  handed  over  without  deduction  to  the  Governing  Bodies. 
The   nature   and  extent   of  the  aid  of  the   County   Council    to 
secondary  education  may,  perhaps,  be  suitably  exemplified  by  the 
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article  on  the  Girls*  Grammar  School  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  which 
is  published  on  pp.  loi-io.  The  county  scholarship  scheme  is 
complete.  Boys  and  girls  who  have  sufficient  ability  can  pass 
from  public  elementary  schools  to  secondary  schools  and  remain 
there,  if  found  worthy,  for  six  years  or  longer ;  if  successful  in 
winning  a  scholarship  later,  they  are  liberally  assisted  during  the 
years  they  are  at  a  technical  college  or  at  a  university.  Ten 
Leicestershire  scholars  are  now  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  the 
Sixth  Wrangler  in  1902  was  the  junior  scholar  who  headed  the 
county  competition  in  1892. 


We  give  some  particulars  on  pp.  132-3  relating  to  the  important 
educational  conference  held  in  Manchester  on  January  2nd  and  3rd 
last.    This  is  the  first  meeting  of  the  conference,  and  it  has  proved 
a  great  success,  both  in  respect  of  the  numbers  attending,  the  repre- 
sentative character  of  the  gathering,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  variety 
and  practical  usefulness  of  the  subjects  chosen  for  consideration. 
The  papers  were  submitted  by  teachers  and  others  well  qualified 
to  deal  with  their  respective  subjects,  and  valuable  suggestions 
were  made  by  those  taking  part  in  the  discussions.     The  chairmen 
of  the  various  sections  were  unanimous  in  their  approval  of  the 
desire  of  the  promoters  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  discussions 
Jikely   to    improve    methods   and    means    of   instruction    and   to 
facilitate  and  help  forward  the  co-ordination  of  studies  and  cordial 
relations  between  all  classes  of  teachers.     It  is  probably  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  education  in  this  country  that  so  large  a 
representative  assembly  of  all  classes  of  teachers  and  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  education  of  all  grades  has  been 
gathered  together.      Apart    from  the    professional  value  of    the 
discussions,  the  opportunity  of  meeting  on  the  common  ground  of 
a  desire  to  promote  better  ideals  of  education  and  a  more  genuine 
accord    and     sympathy    amongst     all    concerned     was    warmly 
appreciated.     We  understand  that  the  present  very  representative 
Committee  are  being  continued  in  office  (with  additions)  to  deal 
with  the  arrangements  for  the  next  annual  conference,  which  is  to 
be  held  in  Leeds. 


In  their  last  report  upon  the  distribution  of  grants  for 
agricultural  education,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  publish  another 
Return  of  the  expenditure  of  English  and  Welsh  County  Councils 
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upon  the  various  forms  of  agricultural  instruction.  The  Return 
deals  with  the  year  1900- 1  and  shows  that,  with  an  increased 
Residue  Grant  of  ;f  94,000  available  in  the  counties,  an  additional 
sum  of  ;f  10,500  was  appropriated  for  agricultural  education.  In 
other  words,  out  of  a  total  Grant  of  ;f8 12,000,  an  amount  of 
;^87,6oo  was  devoted  to  agricultural  education,  or  between  one- 
ninth  and  one- tenth  of  the  whole  Grant.  As  regards  the  sum 
spent  by  the  Welsh  County  Councils,  about  ;^2,ooo  were  derived 
from  the  proceeds  of  rates  levied  under  the  Technical  Instruction 
Acts,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  certain  proportion  of  this 
amount  was  raised  specifically  for  the  purposes  of  agricultural 
education. 


A  comparison  of  the  details  of  the  present  Return  with  our 
Abstract  of  the  Board*s  previous  one,  published  in  the  last  volume 
of  '*  The  Record  '*  (p.  40),  will  indicate  that  practically  the  whole 
of  the  increased  sum  appropriated  to  agricultural  education  has 
gone  towards  the  promotion  of  instruction  or  training  in  connection 
with  central  institutions,  thus  decreasing  the  scope  of  certain 
branches  of  local  work.  The  following  comparative  statement  of 
the  expenditure  during  the  two  years  1899- 1900  and  1 900-1 
respectively  shows  definitely  in  what  particular  branches  or  subjects 
there  have  been  fluctuations.  It  should,  however,  be  specially 
noted  that  the  sums  under  the  various  headings  necessarily  overlap 
in  respect  of  a  number  of  counties : — 

Year  1900>I. 
. ^ ^ 


Total  No.  of 

Amount  of  County  Councils 

Grants.  making  Grants. 
£ 

Colleges  and  Schools 23,616  46 

Scholarships  and  Exhibitions..          8*256  46 

^       f  Horticulture    10,386  44 

°  ^  I  Dairying 9,696  42 

%  'S     Agriculture 5,997  31 

8  |S  I  Poultry-keeping 2,563  35 

^  £  j  Farriery  and  Veterinary 

^         Science 2,490  28 

•^  I  Manual  Processes 2,282  19 

\  Bee-keeping 857  25 

General  and  miscellaneous  ....          9.003  37 


I 


Total 

No.  of 

Amount  of  County  Councils 

Grants. 

making  Grants. 

£ 

34.929 

49 

9.330 

43 

9,188 

39 

8.663 

37 

6,284 

31 

2.530 

36 

2,524 

25 

3.166 

22 

1.339 

30 

9.640 

39 

Totals ;f  77. 146  ^87,593 
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The  Board  refer  to  several  movements  of  some  importance  that 
are  on  foot  for  the  development  of  agricultural  education.     The 
re-organisation  of  the  system  for  the  teaching  of  dairying  in  the 
Eastern  Counties  is  receiving  the  attention  of  the  County  Councils, 
whose  future  policy  will,  we  hope,  not  be  at  variance  with  the 
Board's  or  their  inspector's  clearly-expressed  opinions,   namely, 
that  for  all  reasons  the  existing  dairy  institute  at  Ipswich  should 
be  maintained  rather  than  that  a  second  centre  should  be  created. 
There  is  some  possibility  that  the  research  work  in  cider  manu- 
facture, hitherto  carried  on  partially  by  a  subsidy  from  the  Board, 
may  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  central  cider  institute  for  the 
Western  and  South- Western  Counties,  through  the  joint  action  of 
Local  Authorities,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  Board  and  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Society.  It  is  also  proposed  to  form  an  agricultural 
collegiate   centre  upon  the  lines  of  the  centres  at  Reading  and 
Leeds,  etc.,  for  the  South- West  of  England  :  the  County  Coimcils 
of  Gloucestershire,  Herefordshire,  Monmouthshire  and  Worcester- 
shire have  already  expressed  approval  of  the  proposal.     Perhaps, 
however,  the  most  satisfactory  feature  of  progress  in  the  general 
interests  of   agricultural  education  is  the  fact  that   the    Local 
Authorities  are  coming  into  closer  touch  with   the    Board   for 
advisory  and  consultative  purposes.      We  trust  that  this  tendency 
will  develop  so    that  a  suitable   degree  of    uniformity  may  be 
secured  in  the  schemes  in  force  throughout  the  country  with  due 
regard  for  the  special  conditions  of  contiguous  areas. 


The  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  British  Forestry 
is  an  interesting  document  and  deserves,  moreover,  the  serious 
attention  of  the  new  Local  Education  Authorities.  On  the  20th 
February,  1902,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  appointed  **  a  Committee 
"  to  inquire  into  and  report  as  to  the  present  position  and  future 
*•  prospects  of  Forestry,  and  the  planting  and  management  of 
"  Woodlands  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  consider  whether  any 
"  measures  might  with  advantage  be  taken,  either  by  the  provision 
**  of  further  educational  facilities,  or  otherwise,  for  their  promotion 
"  and  encouragement."  We  had  hoped  to  publish  the  Report 
in  extenso  in  our  present  issue,  but  pressure  upon  our  space  forbids 
the  adoption  of  that  course.  Nevertheless,  we  take  this  opportunity 
of  emphasising  the  importance  of  the  issues  which  have  been  raised 
and  of  expressing  the  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
subject  fully  hereafter.     The  neglect  of  sylvicultural  principle 
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this  country  has  been  remarkable  and  has  resulted  in  extensive 
national  losses.  When  these  facts  are  rightly  grasped,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  means  will  be  found  to  cultivate  those  woodland 
resources  of  which  our  industries  sorely  stand  in  need.  Among  the 
principal  recommendations  of  the  Departmental  Committee  are  (i) 
that  two  areas  for  practical  demonstration  be  acquired,  one  in 
England  and  one  in  Scotland,  of  between  2,000  and  10,000.  acres  in 
extent  in  each  case ;  (2)  that  additional  facilities  for  instruction  be 
afforded  by  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  that 
example  plots  be  provided  in  connection  with  each  of  these  centres 
and  with  Edinburgh ;  (3)  that  a  good  grounding  in  forestry  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  colleges  providing 
instruction  in  agriculture  in  Great  Britain ;  (4)  that  scholarships 
be  offered  by  County  Councils  to  enable  working  foresters  to  attend 
courses  of  lectures. 


One  of  the  most  urgent  questions  that  the  new  Local  Education 
Authorities  will  have  to  face  is  the  provision  of  training  college 
accommodation  for  teachers  both  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  fact  that  the  training  of  teachers  is  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  Education  Act  as  one  of  the  duties  devolving 
upon  the  Local  Education  Authority  under  Part  IL  shows  what 
importance  was  attached  to  the  question  in  Parliament.  In 
London  the  question  is  particularly  acute,  as  the  School  Board  for 
London  require  that,  as  far  as  possible,  all  teachers  in  their 
schools  shall  be  trained.  The  London  Training  Colleges  do  not 
afford  nearly  enough  accommodation  to  supply  the  annual  demands 
of  the  School  Board,  and  serious  difficulty  is  found  in  obtaining 
sufficient  candidates  to  fill  the  vacancies  that  occur.  The  whole 
question  will  no  doubt  receive  the  early  attention  of  the  new 
Education  Authority  for  London  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
established.  A  beginning  has  already  been  made  by  the 
Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County  Council 
through  the  establishment  of  the  London  Day  Training  College. 
In  this  college  provision  is  made  both  for  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers.  For  elementary  teachers  a  high  standard 
of  training  is  set,  as  no  candidates  are  admitted  who  have  not 
passed  the  Matriculation  Examination,  or  an  examination  accepted 
by  the  University  as  equivalent  to  the  Matriculation,  and  every 
candidate  who  enters  is  required  to  undergo  a  three  years*  course 
for  the  B.A.  or  B.Sc.  degree  of  London  University,  in  addition  to 
^     \g  the  usual  professional  instruction  required  by  the  Board  of 
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Education.  About  60  students  entered  the  course  for  elementary 
teachers  in  October  last,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  about  100  will 
enter  next  October.  There  was  also  commenced  in  January  a 
course  for  secondary  teachers.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  this 
course,  students  must  have  already  taken  their  degree  at  a 
University  or  have  been  through  a  course  of  study  and  passed 
examinations  equivalent  to  those  required  for  a  degree ;  they  are 
required  to  devote  a  year  to  the  course  of  training  and  to  give  their 
whole  time  to  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  under  the 
direction  of  the  Principal.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  they  will  present 
themselves  as  candidates  for  the  examination  in  the  Art,  Theory 
and  History  of  Teaching,  in  connection  with  the  University  of 
London. 


During  the  last  few  weeks  regulations  have  been  issued  for  a 
school-leaving  certificate  examination  by  the  University  of  London. 
Hitherto  the  London  Matriculation  Examination  has  served  both 
as  an  admission  examination  to  the  University  of  London  and  as  a 
school-leaving  examination,  and  statistics  show  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  candidates  who  have  taken  the  London 
Matriculation  have  not  proceeded  to  take  their  degrees  in  the 
University,  but  have  taken  the  Matriculation  Examination  as 
affording  a  test  of  their  school  work.  This  arrangement  has  not 
been  altogether  satisfactory,  and  the  University  of  London  have 
now  wisely  decided  to  keep  the  Matriculation  as  an  admission 
examination  for  the  University,  and  to  establish  special  examina- 
tions on  the  result  of  which  school-leaving  certificates  will  be 
granted.  These  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  schools,  and  will 
consist  partly  of  the  papers  set  for  the  London  Matriculation 
Examination,  or  of  equivalent  papers,  and  partly  of  special 
advanced  papers,  on  the  result  of  which  candidates  may 
obtain  the  mark  of  distinction.  A  special  feature  in  the 
conduct  of  the  examination  is  that  the  teachers  in  the  school  will 
co-operate  with  the  examiners  appointed  by  the  University,  so  that 
on  the  one  hand  provision  is  made  for  the  examination  questions  to 
be  based  on  the  curriculum  pursued  in  the  schools,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  presence  of  external  examiners  will  serve  as  a 
guarantee  for  complete  impartiality  and  for  a  uniform  standard 
being  adopted  for  various  types  of  schools.  Another  feature 
connected  with  the  examination  which  the  University  of  London 
are  inaugurating  is  the  establishment  of  a  *'  school  record,"  which 
is  to  be  kept  for  each  pupil  in  the  school,  and  which  will  contain 
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particulars  as  to  the  course  of  study  which  the  pupil  has  pursued, 
the  standard  which  he  has  obtained  in  examinations  and  also 
particulars  as  to  his  proficiency  in  special  subjects  not  tested  by 
examination.  It  is  imderstood  that  the  new  regulations,  which 
are  printed  on  pp.  118-26,  have  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception 
in  the  London  schools  and  that  some  schools  are  already  taking 
steps  to  avail  themselves  of  the  new  system. 


The  Conference  of  Teachers  which  was  held  at  the  South- 
western Polytechnic,  Chelsea,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Technical 
Education  Board  of  the  London  County  Council  on  January  9th 
and  loth  was  probably  the  most  successful  one  which  has  yet  been 
held.  It  was  attended  by  about  400  teachers  and  others  interested 
in  education,  and  many  of  the  papers  were  of  special  interest.  At 
previous  conferences  the  subjects  for  discussion  have  been  confined 
entirely  to  the  methods  of  teaching  various  branches  of  natural 
science,  but  at  this  conference  a  change  was  made.  Thus,  on  the 
first  day,  the  teaching  of  geometry  and  workshop  mathematics  was 
dealt  with,  while  the  second  day  was  devoted  to  the  experimental 
teaching  of  botany,  to  experimental  illustrations  of  the  teaching  of 
chemistry  and  to  the  preparation  of  lantern  slides.  At  the  opening 
session,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Henry  Ward,  Chairman  of  the 
Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County  Council,  while 
at  the  second  session  the  chairman  was  Sir  William  Anson,  Bart., 
M.P.,  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  papers  and  the  discussions  were  throughout  of  a  very  practical 
nature,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  teachers  who 
were  present  must  have  benefited  considerably  by  the  interchange 
of  ideas  and  comparison  of  methods.  Particular  interest  attached 
to  the  remarks  on  the  teaching  of  Euclid  in  the  paper  read  by  Mr. 
W.  D.  Eggar,  of  Eton  College,  while  Miss  L.  J.  Clarke,  B.Sc, 
gave  a  graphic  description  of  the  excellent  method  of  teaching 
botany  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  James  Allen's  School, 
Dulwich,  under  the  direction  of  the  London  County  Council. 
During  the  meetings,  the  laboratories  of  the  Polytechnic  were 
thrown  open  to  the  visitors  and  an  exceptionally  good  exhibition  of 
apparatus  used  in  experimental  plant  physiology  was  held  in 
the  natural  science  laboratory.  The  conference  for  1904  was  fixed 
for  Friday,  January  9th,  and  Saturday,  January  loth,  when  it  is 
probable  that  one  or  two  meetings  will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  improved  methods  of  teaching  modern  languages. 
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We  greatly  fear  that  the  decision  of  the  Treasury  in  the  matter 
<rf  the  Irish  "  Equivalent  "  Grant  will  not  be  considered  satis- 
factory by  the  various  Local  Authorities  in  Ireland,  and  will,  in  fact, 
tend  to  restrict  their  activities  on  behalf  of  technical  education. 
We  have  already  explained  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
distribution  of  the  Grant  and  stated  the  case  for  its  continuance', 
at  any  rate  during  these  earlier  stages  of  the  movement  in  Ireland. 
The  decision,  as  explained  by  the  Chief  Secretary,  is  (i)  that  the' 
existing  grants  standing  at  ;^3,5oo  shall  go  on,  but  (2)  that  a  limit, 
but  not  a  final  one,  to  their  expansion  shall  be  laid  down,  this 
limit  being  fixed  provisionally  at  ;^7,ooo  a  year.  The  Treasury 
have  based  their  decision  for  the  future  consideration  of  the  Grant 
"  in  co-relation  with  other  such  demands,  whether  educational  or 
"  industrial,  which  maybe  disclosed,  and  with  the  resources  available 
"  to  meet  them."  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  only  those  Local 
Authorities  who,  having  levied  rates,  are  the  earliest  to  lodge  their 
alpplications  for  the  payment  of  the  Grant  will  receive  it  up  to  the 
limit  named. 


The  second  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  is  full  of  most  interesting  details  regarding 
the  central  and  local  work,  of  both  an  industrial  and  educational 
character,  set  in  motion  by  the  Act  of  1899.  There  is  a  complete' 
survey  of  the  organisation  of  technical  instruction  -under  Local 
Authorities,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  nine  county  and  urban 
schemes  set  out  in  full.  Of  the  county  schemes,  that  for  Cork  may 
be  taken  as  typical.  It  provides  for  grants  towards  the  buildings, 
equipment  and  teaching  staff  of  evening  schools  and  day  secondary 
schools ;  for  technical  classes  for  girls  and  the  training  of  teachers ; 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  residential  schools  of  domestic  training, 
of  itinerant  instructors  and  of  scholarships.  It  appears  that  there 
are  now  at  least  27  schemes  in  operation  in  the  counties,  and 
in  practically  all  the  urban  districts  there  are  schemes  in  force. 
The  Department  also  state  that  the  demand  for  technical  instruction 
is  in  most  cases  greater  than  the  possibility  of  supplying  it :  the 
dearth  of  qualified  teachers  and  the  inadequacy  of  funds  are 
the  only  obstacles  to  advance.  The  former  is  a  difficulty  which 
will  solve  itself  in  time,  but  the  latter  has  certainly  not  been  made 
easier  by  the  provisional  decision  of  the  Treasury  in  the  matter  of 
the  Equivalent  Grant. 
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Some  remarkably  rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  various  forms  of  technical  instruction  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  Ireland.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1901-2  there  were 
only  six  science  laboratories  in  existence  in  these  schools.  As  the 
result  of  the  issue  by  the  Irish  Department  of  their  Programme  of 
Experimental  Science,  Drawing  and  Manual  Instruction  for 
Secondary  Schools,  and  its  adoption  by  the  Intermediate  Education 
Board,,  ^s  many  as  loi  permanent  and  49  temporary  laboratories 
have  been  provided,  and  these  afford  accommodation  for  nearly 
3,000  pupils  working  concurrently.  The  cost  of  the  fittings  and 
apparatus  alone,  exclusive  of  that  of  buildings,  is  estimated  to 
have  been  ;^3o,ooo.  As  regards  rooms  for  instruction  in  manual 
and  domestic  subjects,  only  a  few  schools  have  so  far  been  provided 
with  them.  In  view  of  the  recent  developments  in  connection 
with  rural  education  in  England,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
Irish  Department  are  making  a  special  endeavour  to  develop 
courses  of  instruction  suitable  to  be  given  in  agricultural  and 
technical  day  schools  of  the  upper  primary  or  secondary  grade. 
The  system  of  itinerant  instruction  in  agriculture  is  very  successful, 
and  would  seem  to  be  not  unworthy  of  imitation  by  many  of 
our  English  County  Authorities.  The  duty  of  the  itinerant 
instructor  comprises  the  delivery  of  lectures,  the  arrangement 
of  experiments  and  demonstrations,  advice  to  farmers,  visits  of 
inspection  to  farms,  the  explanation  of  the  Department's  schemes, 
the  distribution  of  leaflets,  the  collection  of  samples  of  seeds 
and  manures  of  doubtful  quality,  and  reporting  generally  upon  the 
local  conditions  of  agriculture  and  making  suggestions  for  their 
improvement. 


With  the  current  number  of  "  The  Record  **  we  have  pleasure 
in  presenting  to  our  subscribers  a  copy  of  the  Index  to  the  last 
volume. 
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THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF   THE    EDUCATION    ACT.  I7 


II.— THE     ADMINISTRATION     OF    THE 
EDUCATION     ACT,    1902. 


AN    EXPLANATORY    AND     SUGGESTIVE 
REVIEW    FOR    LOCAL    AUTHORITIES. 


(i)   GENERAL   SURVEY. 

The  Education  Bill,  which  has  been  so  long  in  preparation  and 
about  which  such  strong  feelings  have  been  expressed,  is  at  last  an 
Act,  and  has  passed  from  the  region  of  debatable  politics  to  that  of 
practical  administration.  We  have  no  intention  in  this  article  to 
depart  so  far  from  the  principles  which  have  always  guided  our 
editorial  procedure  as  to  enter  upon  any  of  the  controversial 
theological  questions  raised  during  the  progress  of  the  Bill 
through  Parliament.  But,  without  doing  this,  we  may  point 
out  that  the  actual  provisions  of  the  Act  are  very  different  from 
the  expectations  of  the  great  mass  of  both  the  original  supporters 
and  the  opponents  of  the  Bill.  Those  who  had  had  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  working  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts, 
and  consequently  knew  how  a  school  could  be  guided  by  a  Local 
Authority,  irrespective  of  a  majority  of  votes  on  the  Governing 
Body,  provided  that  the  school  is  financially  dependent  on  the 
Authority  and  the  latter  have  the  right  of  professional  and 
administrative  inspection  of  the  work  of  the  school,  knew  how 
much  was  involved  in  the  proposals  of  the  Bill  with  reference 
to  the  management  of  non-provided  schools,  and  cared  com- 
paratively little  for  the  numerical  representation  among  the 
managers  of  the  schools.  This  does  not  imply  that  the  religious 
instruction  will  be  in  any  sense  controlled  by  the  Local  Education 
Authority.  Subject  to  the  terms  of  the  Trust  Deed  or  other 
instrument  of  foundation,  the  managers  are  to  be  responsible  for 
the  religious  instruction,  and  the  voice  of  the  Local  Education 
Authority  in  this  respect  will  be  only  that  of  their  representatives ; 
but  outside  the  time  specially  devoted  to  religious  teaching  the 
control  of  the  Local  Education  Authority  over  the  education  pro- 
vided is  supreme,  the  teachers  are  to  be  the  paid  servants  of  the 
Local  Kducation  Authority  and  any  attempt  to  introduce  religious 
teaching    or   practices   outside   the   lessons  specially  devoted   to 
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religious  instruction  would  render  a  teacher  liable  to  dismissal  by 
the  Local  Education  Authority  on  secular  grounds. 

The  general  effect  of  the  Act  is  to  create  a  Local  Education 
Authority  in  every  district  of  England  and  Wales,  except  London. 
Unfortunately  in  some  districts,  viz.,  non-county  boroughs  with 
populations  exceeding  10,000  and  urban  districts  with  populations 
exceeding  20,000,  it  creates  two  Local  Education  Authorities  and 
thus  perpetuates  the  difference  of  control  of  elementary  and 
higher  education.  We  have  not  universal  School  Boards, 
but  we  are  to  have  universal  Local  Education  Authorities 
with  all  the  powers  of  School  Boards  and  a  good  many 
added.  Under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  non-provided 
schools  which  could  pay  their  way  by  means  of  Government 
grants  and  subscriptions  or  endowments  could  exist  side 
by  side  with  board  schools  and  remain  perfectly  independent 
of  the  School  Boards  or  any  other  Local  Authority.  Under 
the  new  Act,  the  secular  education  in  a  non-provided  school 
must  be  provided  by  the  Local  Education  Authority  as  a 
condition  of  ^obtaining  any  Government  grant  whatever,  and,  if 
the  school  has  an  endowment  appropriated  to  the  maintenance 
of  secular  education,  the  income  from  such  endowment  will  go 
to  the  relief  of  the  rates  in  the  parish  or  parishes  served  by 
the  school.  Only  if  the  school  is  so  richly  endowed  that  it  can 
dispense  with  Government  grants  altogether  can  it  remain 
independent  of  the  Local  Education  Authority,  and  then  it  is 
no  longer  a  public  elementary  school.  The  Local  Education 
Authority  consequently  have  the  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  all 
secular  education  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of  their  district, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Local  Education  Authority  to  provide 
sufficient  school  accommodation  and  efficient  elementary  education 
for  the  children  of  their  district,  a  duty  the  discharge  of  which  can 
be  enforced  by  mandamus  on  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

With  regard  to  education  other  than  that  given  in  a  public 
elementary  school,  the  Local  Education  Authority  may  make 
such  provision  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  education  other 
than  elementary  as  they  may  think  fit,  after  consulting  the 
Board  of  Education.  To  this  end  the  Local  Education  Authority 
are  endowed  with  all  the  powers  of  a  Local  Authority  under 
the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  and  the  Residue  Grant  under 
the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890,  is  definitely 
appropriated  to  higher  education ;  but  all  the  restrictions  of  the 
Technical  Instruction  Acts  are  removed.  The  Local  Education 
Authority  may  make  their  own  arrangements  with  secondary 
schools  or  other    educational    institutions    as   to   the  terms  on 
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which  they  will  grant  their  aid.  No  school  or  institution  other 
than  a  public  elementary  school  has  any  claim  on  the  Local 
Education  Authority,  and  there  is  no  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  as  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  to  see 
fairpiay  between  rival  applicants  for  the  aid  of  the  Local 
Education  Authority.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Authority  are  n6*t 
compelled  to  require  accounts  to  be  rendered  to  them  by  the  schdol 
Governors  or  to  appoint  representatives  on  the  Governing  Bodies 
of  institutions  aided.  The  Local  Education  Authority  are  free  to 
make  these  demands  as  a  condition  of  their  aid  if  they  so  elect,  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases  will  probably  do  so,  as  these  statutory 
requirements  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  have 
proved  to  be  valuable  safeguards  of  the  public  interest.  The 
abolition  of  the  restrictions  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts 
has  left  the  Local  Education  Authority  under  Part  II.  of  the  Act 
free  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  any  education  other  than 
elementary,  and  elementary  education  is  confined  to  education 
given  in  a  public  elementary  day  school  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  Authority  can, 
therefore,  establish  and  maintain  a  *  secondary  school,'  from  the 
infant  class  upwards,  or  may  aid  such  a  school  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, including  Latin,  Greek,  English  Literature  and  Divinity. 
They  may  establish  and  maintain  a  university  college,  or  a 
university  itself  if  any  such  institution  can  obtain  a  Charter  for 
Degrees.  All  restrictions  on  the  teaching  of  any  specific  trade, 
industry  or  employment  are  removed.  The  powers  of  the  Local 
Education  Authority  are  limited  only  by  the  term  '  education,* 
whatever  that  may  be  taken  to  mean. 

Part  II.  deals  with  higher  education,  or  education  other  than 
elementary,  and  Part  III.  with  elementary  education.  In  con- 
nection with  Part  II.  the  Local  Education  Authority  may  award 
scholarships  or  exhibitions  or  may  pay  the  fees  of  students 
ordinarily  resident  within  their  area  at  schools,  colleges  or  hostels 
within  or  outside  the  area.  The  Local  Education  Authority  may 
provide  vehicles  for  or  pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  students  or 
teachers  in  connection  with  higher  education  and  elementary 
education  alike,  but  there  is  no  provision  to  enable  a  Local 
Education  Authority  to  provide  scholarships  (other  than  travelling 
expenses)  for  children  attending  public  elementary  schools,  eveti 
though  they  may  be  exempt  from  compulsory  attendance.  In 
this  respect  the  present  Act  differs  from  the  Technical  Instruction 
Act,  1 89 1,  whereby  scholarships  could  be  awarded  to  pupils  in 
public  elementary  schools,  provided  only  that  they  were  not 
studying  the  compulsory  or  Standard  subjects.  '  ' 
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In  county  boroughs  the  Local  Education  Authority  are  the 
Qounty  Borough  Council,  who  are  empowered  to  raise  an 
ui^iitnited  rate  both  for  higher  education  and  for  elementary 
education.  In  fact,  in  the  county  boroughs  education  is  so  far 
W^ified  that,  except  for  the  purposes  of  Government  grants  and  for 
the  conduct  of  non-provided  elementary  schools,  there  seems  to  be 
oo  object  in  distinguishing  between  elementary  education  and 
^education  other  than  elementary/ 

J. In  rural  distiicts  the  County  Council  are  the  Local  Education, 
^ji;ithority  for  all  purposes  and  may  raise  an  unlimited  rate  for 
elementary  education,  but  for  higher  education  they  are  restricted 
to  a  rate  of  twopence  in  the  £^  unless  they  obtain  the  sanction  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  a  higher  rate. 

In  non -county  boroughs  with  a  population  of  less  than  10,000 
and  in  lurban  districts  with  a  population  of  less  than  20,000,  the 
County  Council  have  the  same  powers  as  in  rural  districts,  but  the 
Borough  Council  or  the  Urban  District  Council  have  concurrent 
pqwers  to  raise  a  penny  rate  and  expend  it  upon  education  other 
than  elementary.  These  boroughs  and  urban  districts  have  no 
powers  with  regard  to  elementary  education,  and  may  by  agreement 
surrender  to  the  County  Council  their  power  of  raising  and  spending 
the  penny  rate.  The  minor  Local  Authority  in  these  cases  are  not  a 
Local  Education  Authority, 

In  non -county  boroughs  with  a  population  exceeding  10,000,  and 
in  urban  districts  with  a  population  exceeding  20,000,  there  are, 
unfortunately,  two  Local  Education  Authorities — the  County 
Council  for  education  other  than  elementary  and  the  minor  Local 
Authorities  for  elementary  education,  while  the  latter  Authorities 
possess  the  power  to  raise  and  expend  a  penny  rate  on  higher 
education  concurrently  with  the  power  of  the  County  Council  to 
r^ise  a  twopenny  rate  over  the  same  area ;  but  these  minor  Local 
Authorities  are  Local  Education  Authorities  only  for  the  purposes 
gf  elementary  education.  In  these  cases  the  Council  of  the  borough 
or  urban  district  may  by  agreement  surrender  to  the  County 
Cpuncil  all  or  any  of  their  powers  under  the  Act. 

In  all  cases  the  rate  which  may  be  raised  for  the  purposes  of 
elementary  education  is  unlimited. 

..  No  restrictions  whatever  are  placed  upon  the  Local  Education 
Authorities  with  regard  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  may 
aifi  or  maintain  schools  or  institutions  other  than  public  elementary 
scjiools,  but  for  public  elementary  schools  managers  must  b^ 
appointed.  Where  a  County  Council  are  the  Local  Educatiozi 
Authority  for  elementary  education,  the  managers  of  a  school 
provided  by  the  Council  are  to  be  four  appointed  by  the  Council 
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and  two  by  the  minor  Local  Authority,  and  the  managers  of 
schools  not  provided  by  the  Council  are,  as  a  rule,  to  be  four 
foundation  managers  appointed  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Trust  Deed  or  other  instrument  of  foundation,  one  appointed 
by  the  County  Council  and  one  by  the  minor  Local  Authority. 
Where  the  Local  Education  Authority  are  the  Council  of  a 
borough  or  urban  district,  they  may  appoint  all  the  managers  of  a 
provided  school,  and  in  the  case  of  a  non -provided  school  may 
appoint  two  managers  to  co-operate  with  four  foundation  managers. 
In  all  cases,  both  provided  schools  and  non -provided  schools  may 
be  grouped,  a  body  of  managers  being  appointed  for  each  group  as 
large  as  may  be  required,  provided  that  the  number  of  each 
class  of  managers  is  proportionately  increased. 

While  the  Local  Education  Authority  are  bound  to  maintain  the 
secular  education  in  any  non-provided  school  in  which  the  average 
attendance  is  not  less  than  30,  provided  that  suitable  school 
buildings  are  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  managers,  they  may 
call  upon  the  managers  to  make  such  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  buildings  as  may  be  reasonably  required,  as  well  as  to  carry 
out  all  landlords'  repairs.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the 
reasonable  requirements  of  the  Local  Education  Authority  will,  in 
many  districts,  necessitate  a  considerable  expenditure  on  the  part 
of  the  supporters  of  non-provided  schools. 

Where  the  Council  of  a  borough  or  urban  district  have  power  to 
raise  a  penny  rate  for  higher  education  only  and  possess  no  powers 
with  respect  to  elementary  education,  they  are  not  obliged  to 
appoint  an  Education  Committee,  but  any  Local  Education 
Authority  must  appoint  an  Education  Committee  or  Education 
Committees  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Education.  When  such  Committee  have  been  appointed,  all 
matters  relating  to  education,  except  raising  a  rate  or  borrowing 
money,  stand  referred  to  such  Committee,  and  the  Local  Educa- 
tion Authority  may  act  only  in  case  of  emergency  without  having 
previously  received  the  report  of  the  Committee.  Although  the 
Local  Education  Authority  must  refer  all  such  questions  to  the 
Committee  and  must  receive  their  report  on  the  same,  they  are 
by  no  means  compelled  to  adopt  the  Committee's  recommendations, 
but  are  perfectly  free  to  act  as  they  please ;  they  may,  however,  if 
they  so  elect,  delegate  to  the  Committee  any  or  all  of  their  powers 
under  the  Act,  except  the  power  of  raising  a  rate  or  borrowing 
money. 

The  first  step  which  must  be  taken  by  every  Local  Education 
Authority  under  the  Act  is  the  preparation  of  a  scheme  setting 
forth  the  constitution  of  their  Education  Committee  or  Committees 
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for  submission  to  the  Board  of  Education.  A  majority  of  the 
Committee  must  be  appointed  by  the  Council  and  must  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  unless,  in  the  case  of  a  Council  of  a  county, 
the  Council  expressly  decide  otherwise.  The  scheme  must  also 
make  provision  for  the  appointment  of  persons  experienced  in 
education  and  persons  having  a  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  local 
schools,  for  the  inclusion  of  women  and  for  the  appointment,  if 
desirable,  of  members  of  existing  School  Boards  on  the  first  Com- 
mittee. Teachers  and  others  holding  office  in  a  school  or  college 
provided,  maintained  or  aided  by  the  Council  are  not  disqualified 
from  serving  on  the  Committee. 

The  scheme  should  provide  for  the  permanent  representation  of 
the  interests  of  the  different  classes  of  schools,  and  for  a  permanent 
succession  of  persons  having  experience  in  education  and  a  know- 
ledge of  local  requirements.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  for 
the  Local  Education  Authority  to  appoint  individuals,  however 
well  qualified,  without  making  permanent  provision  for  their 
successors.  It  is  also  very  desirable  that  the  scheme  should 
be  so  framed  as  not  expressly  to  disqualify  any  class  of  persons 
who  are  not  disqualified  by  the  terms  of  the  Act. 

As  a  guide  in  the  preparation  of  schemes  for  Committees,  the 
Board  of  Education  have  recently  issued  three  Circulars  applicable 
respectively  to  County  Councils,  to  County  Borough  Councils  and 
to  those  Non-Count)'  Borough  and  Urban  District  Councils  who 
are  Local  Education  Authorities  under  the  Act.  As  indicative  of 
the  character  of  these  Circulars,  we  print  on  pp.  23-7  that  relating 
to  County  Councils.  We  note  that  among  the  main  sources  of 
income  thus  set  forth  as  being  available  to  the  Local  Education 
Authority  for  the  purposes  of  elementary  education  the  endowments 
of  voluntary  schools  have  not  been  included,  and  we  presume 
that  the  exclusion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the  income 
from  these  endowments  is  paid  over  to  the  Local  Education 
Authority,  a  corresponding  amount  has  to  be  credited  to  the  rates 
of  the  parish  or  parishes  served  by  the  schools  to  which  the 
endowments  relate,  and,  therefore,  the  income  available  to  the 
Local  Education  Authority  is  not  increased.  Section  VII.  of  the 
Circular  enumerates  the  powers  which  may  be  delegated  or 
acquired  by  a  County  Council  by  arrangement  with  minor  Local 
Authorities,  and  among  the  powers  which  may  be  acquired  it  seems 
to  us  that  there  should  be  included  the  power  of  raising  and 
expending  a  penny  rate  for  higher  education  in  the  area  of  a  non- 
county  borough  with  a  population  under  10,000,  or  of  an  urban 
district  under  20,000,  although  the  Councils  of  such  boroughs  and 
districts  are  not  Local  Education  Authorities. 
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(2)  MEMORANDUM  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 
[CIRCULAR  470.] 

This  Memorandum  is  intended  to  set  before  County  Councils 
such  of  their  powers  and  duties,  and  such  of  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Board  of  Education,  as  it  may  be  desirable  for 
the  Councils  to  bear  in  mind  when  framing  schemes  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Education  Committee. 

The  following  notes  are  limited  by  this  purpose ;  they  are  not 
a  summary  of  the  Act,  nor  do  they  touch  upon  several  matters 
in  respect  of  which  it  may  be  possible  at  a  later  stage  for  the 
Board  of  Education  to  assist  County  Councils,  if  invited  to  do 
so,  by  advice,  suggestion  and  co-operation. 

The  following  Memorandum  concerns  the  Council  of  a  county 
only. 

COUNCIL    OF    A    COUNTY. 
I. — Powers  and  Duties. 

(i)  As  TO  Higher  Education. — To  consider  the  needs  of  the 
area,  and  to  take  such  steps  as  seem  to  them  desirable,  after 
consulting  the  Board  of  Education,  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply 
of  education  other  than  elementary. 

To  promote  the  co-ordination  of  all  forms  of  education. 

(As  to  matters  included  in  education  other  than  elementary,  see 
Sec.  22  (2)  (3),  Sec.  23  (i)  (2)  ). 

(2)  As  TO  Elementary  Education. — To  take  over  and  exercise 
the  powers  and  duties  of  School  Boards  and  School  Attendance 
Committees,  and  to  control  all  secular  instruction  in  public 
elementary  schools.     (Sec.  5.) 

To  appoint  four  managers  for  each  school  provided  by  them 
(Sec.  6  (i)  )  and  also  one  manager  or  more  for  each  school  not 
provided  by  them.     (Sec.  6  (2)  {a)  and  (3)  {h).) 

To  maintain  and  keep  efficient  all  public  elementary  schools 
within  their  area  under  the  conditions  set  forth  in  Section  7. 

To  provide  such  additional  school  accommodation  as  may  be 
necessary,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Sec.  8  (i),  Sec.  16. 

If. — Main  Sources  of  Income. 

A.  For  Higher  Education. — (i)  The  Residue  under  53  and  54 
Vict.,  c.  60,  s.  I. 

(2)  The  county  rate,  which  for  this  purpose  must  not  exceed 
twopence  in  the  pound  unless  by  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 
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(3)  Parliamentary  grant  for  instruction  in  science  and  art  subject 
to  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

(4)  Where  a  borough  or  urban  district  which  is  a  Local 
Education  Authority  relinquishes  to  the  county  its  powers  under 
Part  II.  of  the  Act,  an  additional  rate  for  that  borough  or  district 
not  exceeding  one  penny  in  the  pound. 

B.  For  Elementary  Education.  —  (i)  The  Parliamentary 
grants  payable  in  respect  of  public  elementary  schools. 

(2)  The  aid  grant  under  Section  10. 

(3)  Fees,  where  the  Local  Education  Authority  allows  fees  to  be 
charged ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  non-provided  school,  such  proportion 
only  of  the  fees  as  is  agreed  upon  under  Section  14. 

(4)  The  use  of  the  school-house  in  the  case  of  non -provided 
schools  during  school  hours  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  7 
(i)  (d)  as  to  payment  for  wear  and  tear,  and  for  the  rent  of  the 
teacher's  house  (if  any). 

(5)  The  county  rate. 

III. — Manner  of  E zeroise  of  Powers. 

(a)  Every  County  Council  shall  establish  an  Education  Com- 
mittee or  Committees  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  to  be 
made  by  the  Council  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

{b)  Every  matter  relating  to  the  exercise  of  powers  under  the 
Act  shall  stand  referred  to  the  Education  Committee 
except  the  power  of  raising  a  rate  or  borrowing  money ; 
and  the  Council  shall,  unless  the  matter  is  urgent, 
consider  the  report  of  the  Committee  before  acting. 

(c)  The  Council  may  delegate  to  the  Committee,  under  any 
conditions  it  pleases,  any  of  its  powers  under  the   Act 
except  that  of  raising  a  rate  or  borrowing  money. 
So  the  Council — 

must  frame  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  Committee  ; 

musi  refer  every  educational  matter  to  the  Committee  except 
the  raising  a  rate  or  borrowing  money  ; 

may,  in  case  of  urgency,  act  without  awaiting  the  report  of  the 
Committee ; 

may  delegate,  on  any  terms  it  pleases,  its  powers  under  the 
Act  to  the  Committee  ;  but 

must  not  delegate  its  power  of  raising  a  rate   or   borrowing 
money. 
Under  all  circumstances  the  Council  is  responsible,  whether  for 
its  own  action,  or  for  that  of  the  Committee. 
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lY.— The  Scheme  of  Establishment 

Necessarv  Provisions. — (i)  There  must  be  a  majority  on  the 
Committee  of  members  of  the  Council,  unless  the  Council  of  the 
county  otherwise  determine. 

(2)  The  Council  must  appoint : 

(a)  persons  of  experience  in  education. 

(b)  persons  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  various  kinds  of 

schools  within  the  area. 
These  may  be  obtained  : — 

(a)  By  selection  by  the  Council  from  among  its  own  members, 

or  from  outside ;  or 

(b)  By  nomination  or  recommendation  of  other  bodies  where 

it  appears  desirable. 

(3)  There  must  be  at  least  one  woman  on  the  Committee. 
Optional  Provisions. — 

(a)  Among  the  bodies  who  may  be  invited  to  nominate   or 
recommend    are     included     Associations    of    Voluntary 
Schools.     Section  17  (3)  {b). 
{b)  Among  the  persons  whom  it  may  be  desirable  to  appoint 
as  members  of  the  first  Committee  are  the  members  of 
School  Boards  existing  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Act. 
{c)  A  separate  Education  Committee  may  be  established  for 
all  or  any  purposes  for  any  area  within  a   county  ;    or 
separate  Education  Committees  may  be  established,  for 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  a  county,  to  deal  with  special 
departments  of  work.     The  latter  mode  of  distribution  is 
guarded  by  the  provisions  of  Section  17  (6). 
{d)  A  Joint  Committee  may  be  formed  for  all  or  any  purposes 
by  a  combination  of  counties,  boroughs  or  urban  districts. 
In  the  case  of  such  a  Joint  Committee  it  is  necessary  that  a 
majority  of  the  members  should  be  appointed  by  the  Councils  of  the 
counties,  boroughs  or  districts  concerned ;    it  does  not   appear 
necessary  that  a  majority  should  be  members  of  those  Councils. 

(The  formation  of  such  Committees  may  be  convenient  in  the 
case  of  boroughs  or  urban  districts  which  may  not  desire  to 
relinquish  permanently  their  powers  under  the  Act,  but  may, 
nevertheless,  desire  to  work  in  close  co-operation  with  the  county 
in  which  they  are  situated.) 

y. — Nomination  or  Recommendation  of  Other  Bodies. 

It  is  probable  that  the  representation  of  certain  educational 
interests   within  the   area  of  a  Council  may  be    effected  most 
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satisfactorily  by  the  nomination  of  a  member  of  the  Committee 
by  some  society  within  the  area  or  representative  of  some 
educational  interest  within  the  area. 

This  course  may  save  the  Council  some  trouble  in  selection,  and 
may  also  be  most  satisfactory  to  the  society  which  is  to  be 
represented.  In  other  cases  it  might  be  more  convenient  that  a 
society  should  be  invited  to  recommend  a  representative,  or  to 
recommend  certain  persons  from  among  whom  the  Council  might 
choose  a  representative. 

In  the  case  of  nomination  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  Council 
places  itself  in  the  hands  of  the  body  whom  it  invites  to  nominate. 

In  the  case  of  recommendation,  suggestions  might  be  made  on 
both  sides  with  a  view  to  the  choice  of  some  one  acceptable  to  the 
Council  and  representative  of  the  interest  concerned. 

In  each  case  the  appointment  is  made  by  the  Council,  but  either 
method  would  ensure  that  the  person  appointed  was  considered  to 
be  really  representative  by  the  interest  concerned. 

YL— Duties    of  the  Board  of  Education  in  respect   of 

Schemes. 

(i)  To  give  publicity  to  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  scheme. 
Section  17  (6). 

(2)  To  hold  an  inquiry  if  necessary.     Section  23  (10). 

(3)  To  be  satisfied  that  where  the  scheme  provides  for  more  than 
one  Committee  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  importance  of  co-ordinating 
all  forms  of  education.     (See  Section  17  (6).) 

It  would  not  be  desirable  to  perpetuate  the  severance  of 
elementary  from  higher  education  by  the  creation  of  separate 
Committees  for  each.  But  it  may  often  be  convenient  to  establish 
sub-committees  which  might,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Education  Committee,  administer  the  various  forms  of  education. 

(4)  In  the  event  of  a  scheme  not  having  been  made,  or  not 
having  been  approved  within  twelve  months  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  to  make  a  Provisional  Order  for  the  purposes  of  a  scheme. 

(A  ground  on  which  the  Board  might  be  asked  to  withhold  its 
approval  of  a  scheme  would  be  the  non -representation  or  inadequate 
representation  of  some  of  the  educational  interests  within  the  area. 
An  educational  body  or  association  might  complain — 

{a)  That   the  interests  with    which   it   was   concerned   were 
wholly  unrepresented  ; 

(b)  That   the  person   chosen  to  represent  it  was  not  really 

representative  ; 

(c)  That   no  security  was   afforded   by  the   scheme  for    the  . 

continuance  of  its  representation. 
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Points  such  as  these  should  be  carefully  considered  in  framing  a 
scheme.) 

YIL— Farther  Powers  of  County  Council. 

Delegation  to  the  Council  of  any  borough,  district  or  parish  on 
conditions  to  be  agreed  upon,  of  the  powers  of  management  which  it 
possesses  in  respect  of  any  school  or  college  within  the  area  of  such 
borough,  district  or  parish. 

Acquisition. — By  arrangement  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Education — of  the  powers  of  a  borough  or  urban  district 
which  is  a  Local  Education  Authority  under  the  Act,  and  which 
may  relinquish  to  the  county  its  powers  under  Part  II.  or  Part  III., 
or  both. 

VIIL— Disqualiflcations. 

The  circumstances  which  would  disqualify  a  person  for  member- 
ship of  the  Council  disqualify  for  membership  of  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Council,  except  that  no  person  is  disqualified  by 
his  holding  office  in  a  school  or  college  aided,  provided  or 
maintained  by  the  Council. 

A  person  is  disqualified  for  voting  in  the  County  Council  on  any 
question  relating  only  to  Part  III.  if  he  is  elected  for  a  division 
which  consists  wholly  of  a  borough  or  urban  district  or  of  a  part  of 
such  borough  or  district  which  is  a  Local  Education  Authority  for 
Part  III.  of  the  Act.     (See  Section  23  (3).) 

IX. — Draft  Scheme. 

Among  the  more  important  matters  for  which  a  draft  scheme 
should  provide  are  the  following: — 

1.  The  number  of  the  proposed  Committee. 

2.  How  many  are  required  to  be  members  of  the  Council. 

3.  The  educational  interests  which  it  is  proposed  should  be 
represented. 

4.  How  it  is  proposed  to  secure  their  representation — by 
selection,  recommendation  or  nomination. 

5.  What  security  is  provided  for  the  permanence  of  such 
representation. 

6.  What  provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  of  women. 

7.  If  more  Committees  than  one — are  they  constituted  for 
separate  areas  or  for  separate  administrative  duties — their  proposed 
numbers  and  composition — the  number,  duties  and  composition 
of  sub-committees. 

8.  The  term  of  office  of  members  of  the  Committee,  and  the 
arrangements  for  retirement  and  the  filling  of  vacancies,  occurring 
casually  or  at  stated  times. 
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(3)    HIGHER    EDUCATION. 

Definition. 

.  The  definition  of  *  education  other  than  elementary  *  is  given 
in  Section  22  (3),  which  provides  that  the  power  to  supply  or  aid 
the  supply  of  education  other  than  elementary  includes  a  power  to 
train  teachers  and  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  any  education 
except  where  that  education  is  given  at  a  public  elementary  school. 
It  would  appear,  tiierefore,  that  teachers  may  receive,  at  any  rate, 
a  part  of  their  training  in  a  public  elementary  school ;  but  apart 
from  this  no  education  can  be  given  in  a  public  elementary  school 
under  Part  II.  of  the  Act.  Provided  the  education  is  given  other- 
wise than  in  a  public  elementary  school,  there  appears  to  be  no 
limit  to  the  scope  or  the  character  of  the  education  provided.  The 
restrictions  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  are  entirely  swept 
away.  Ancient  languages,  literature,  law,  medicine,  theology, 
professional  subjects  generally,  all  seem  to  come  within  the 
term  of  'education,'  and  the  teaching  of  these  subjects  may  be 
supplied  or  aided  by  a  Local  Education  Authority  under  Part  II. 
of  the  Act  in  any  institution  other  than  a  public  elementary  school. 
The  restriction  attached  to  technical  instruction  in  the  Technical 
Instruction  Act,  1889,  ^o  ^^^  effect  that  it  shall  not  include  the 
practice  of  any  trade  or  industry  or  employment  appears  to 
be  entirely  removed  with  the  repeal  of  that  Act,  and,  provided  that 
the    teaching   afforded  comes   within    the  meaning   of  the   word 

*  education,'  a  student  may  be  trained  in  any  profession  or  taught 
a  trade.  A  case  in  point  is  the  teachers'  profession,  w^hich, 
apparently  in  order  to  avoid  any  misconception  arising  from  an 
unconscious  tendency  to  adhere  to  the  restrictions  of  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts  in  interpreting  the  present  Act,  is  regarded  as  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  specifically  mentioned  as  coming  within 
the  powers  of  the  Local  Education  Authority. 

The  Act  gives  no  definition  whatever  of  the  term  *  education ' 
taken  by  itself.  The  question  whether  any  particular  kind  of 
teaching  may  be  given  outside  an  elemeniary  school  under  Part  II. 
of  the  Act  depends  simply  upon  whether  or  not  this  teaching  is 

*  education.*  If  the  training  of  a  boy  in  arithmetic,  book-keeping, 
geography,  shorthand  and  other  subjects  on  the  commercial  side  of 
an  ordinary  school  may  be  regarded  as  *  education  ' ;  if  the  training 
of  an  artist  to  draw  and  design,  to  paint  and  to  model,  forms  a 
portion  of  his  education ;  if  the  training  of  a  teacher  in  school 
management  and  psychology  and  in  the  method  of  presenting  his 
subjects  to  his  pupils  forms  part  of  his  education,  as  it  clearly  does 
under  the  Act,  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  say  that  any  course  of 
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professional,  technical  or  manual  instruction,  so  framed  as  to  train 
the  faculties  of  the  student  and  to  draw  out  his  latent  powers  of 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  instruction,  is  not  *  education  * ;  and, 
consequently,  under  the  present  Act,  there  seems  nothing  to 
prevent  Local  Education  Authorities  providing  classes  for  the 
training,  in  subjects  bearing  on  their  future  industry,  of  young  men 
and  women  who  are  looking  forward  to  being  engaged  in  any  trades, 
industries  or  employments.  The  Act  places  no  restriction  whatever 
upon  the  granting  of  aid  to  schools  and  institutions  conducted  for 
private  profit,  and,  consequently,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  Act 
to  prevent  an  apprenticeship  fee  being  paid  to  any  employer,  provided 
that  he  affords  to  the  apprentice  a  training  in  the  principles  of  his 
trade  which  can  be  properly  regarded  as  educational. 

Powers    of    Local    Eduoation    Authority  —  Obligatory    and 

Otherwise. 

While  it  is  compulsory  upon  the  Local  Education  Authority  to 
provide  efficient  school  accommodation  and  efficient  instruction 
for  the  purposes  of  Part  III.  (elementary  education)  of  the  Act 
and  this  obligation  can  be  enforced  by  mandamus,  there  is  no  such 
obligation  in  connection  with  the  provision  of  education  other 
than  elementary,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  implied  in  the  obligation 
upon  certain  Local  Education  Authorities  to  apply  the  Residue 
under  Section  I.  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise) 
Act,  1890,  to  this  purpose,  carrying  forward  for  the  like  purpose 
any  balance  which  may  not  be  expended  within  the  year.  Apart 
from  this  compulsory  ear-marking  of  the  Residue  Grant  for  the 
purposes  of  higher  education,  the  Act  merely  provides  that  the 
Local  Education  Authority  shall  consider  the  educational  needs  of 
their  area  and  take  such  steps  as  seem  to  them  desirable,  after 
consultation  with  the  Board  of  Education,  to  supply  or  aid  the 
supply  of  education  other  than  elementary,  and  to  promote  the 
general  co-ordination  of  all  forms  of  education.  The  Local 
Education  Authority  are  not  compelled  to  do  more  than  they  deem 
desirable,  and  they  can  if  they  please  avoid  altogether  the  raising 
of  any  rate  under  Part  II.  of  the  Act.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  in  many  areas  the  Local  Education  Authority  will  find  the 
claims  of  education  so  imperative  as  to  render  obligatory  the 
utilisation  of  their  rating  powers  on  behalf  of  higher  education ; 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  by  reason  of  certain  branches  of 
education  having  been  sustained  hitherto  by  the  rate  levied  for 
elementary  education,  an  additional  charge  will  now  be  made  upon 
the  funds  available  for  higher  education,  and  that  the  Residue 
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Grant  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890, 
is  practically  pledged  to  meet  claims  which  are  likely  to  expand 
rather  than  to  contract. 

If  the  Local  Education  Authority  determine  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  power  given  and  to  provide  secondary  schools,  technical 
institutes,  schools  of  art,  university  colleges  or  other  institutions 
for  higher  education,  they  must  consult  the  Board  of  Education 
with  regard  to  their  proposals,  presumably  with  reference  to  the 
subjects  taught  as  well  as  the  character  and  constitution  of  the 
institutions  in  which  the  teaching  is  to  be  given  ;  but  having 
consulted  the  Board  of  Education  it  seems  that  the  Local 
Education  Authority  may  do  what  they  deem  to  be  desirable,  and 
under  Part  IL  of  the  Act  the  Board  of  Education  are  in  much  the 
same  position  with  reference  to  the  Local  Education  Authority 
as  is  the  Statutory  Committee,  if  a  Local  Education  Authority 
elect  not  to  delegate  any  of  their  powers  to  a  Committee.  The 
Board  of  Education  must  be  consulted,  but  the  Local  Education 
Authority  are  under  no  obligation  to  abide  by  their  recom- 
mendations. The  principle  in  most  cases  appears  to  be  that 
the  Local  Education  Authority  must  submit  to  being  enlightened 
in  connection  with  any  proposal,  but  need  not  frame  their  conduct 
in  accordance  with  that  light. 

Apart  from  the  defect  due  to  the  division  of  the  Local  Education 
Authority  between  elementary  education  and  education  other  than 
elementary  in  non-county  boroughs  with  a  population  of  over 
10,000  and  urban  districts  of  over  20,000,  and  the  inability  of  the 
Local  Education  Authorities  to  provide  scholarships  tenable  in 
what  may  be  called  higher  elementary  schools,  there  are  two 
points  of  importance  for  which  provision  was  made  in  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts,  and  which  have  been  altogether  omitted  in  the 
present  Act.     They  are  : — 

(i)  The  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  schools  aided 
under  Part  II.  of  the  Act  to  make  a  return  to  the  Local  Education 
Authority  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  their  schools  or 
institutions  in  such  form  and  audited  in  such  manner  as  the  Local 
Education  Authority  may  require,  and 

(2)  The  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Education  Authority 
to  be  represented  upon  the  Governing  Body  of  any  school  or 
institution  aided  by  them. 

Both  these  statutory  requirements  provided  by  the  Technical 
Instruction  Act  have  proved  exceedingly  useful,  and  have  done 
much  to  facilitate  the  work  of  Technical  Instruction  Committees 
and  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  pubHc  finance.  The  first 
requirement  not  only  compelled  the  school  authorities  to  render 
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such   accounts   to  the    Local    Authority  as  would    enable    the 
Local  Authority  to  ascertain  that  the  moneys  granted  by  them 
were  properly  expended  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
granted,  but  also  provided  the  Local  Authority  with  the  necessary 
information  to  guide  them  in  determining  what  (if  any)  grants 
should  be  made  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
school    or    institution.       Indirectly    the  provision  had    another 
beneficial    effect.      The  District  Auditor  could    demand    to    be 
supplied  with  copies  of  the  accounts  of  each  institution  aided  in 
order  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  Local  Authority  carried  out   this 
requirement  of  the  Technical   Instruction  Acts,  and  when  the 
school  accounts  were  submitted  to  him  he  was  in  a  position  to 
make  suggestions  respecting  any  improvements  which  might  be 
made  in  the  keeping  of  those  accounts ;  and  this  was  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  school  authorities.     The  second  of  the  statutory 
requirements  above  referred  to  has  proved  of  still  greater  import- 
ance.    It  has  enabled  the  Local  Authority  to  come  into  direct 
touch  with  the  Governing  Bodies  of  the  schools  or  institutions 
aided  and  to  be  made  acquainted  by  their  own  representatives  with 
any  matters  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  school  or  institution 
which  require  their  attention. 

The  present  Act  appears  fully  to  recognise  the  importance  of  the 
Local  Education  Authority,  and  even  of  the  minor  Local  Authority, 
being  represented  upon  the  Governing  Bodies  of  non-provided 
elementary  schools,  though  it  has  omitted  the  corresponding 
provision  in  the  case  of  other  schools  and  institutions.  (In  this 
connection,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  remarks  in  parenthesis 
on  pp.  46-7.)  It  may,  of  course,  be  urged  that  it  is  open  to  the  Local 
Education  Authority  in  the  exercise  of  the  wide  discretion  given 
them  in  Part  II.  of  the  Act  to  require  that  both  these  conditions 
should  be  fulfilled,  but  it  is  much  easier  for  a  Local  Education 
Authority  to  insist  upon  the  fulfilment  of  those  conditions  which 
are  statutory  than  of  those  which  depend  simply  on  their  own 
Standing  Orders,  and  the  omission  of  these  provisions  from  the 
Act,  although  it  may  make  no  difference  ultimately  in  the  submission 
of  accounts  to  the  Local  Education  Authority  or  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Local  Education  Authority  on  the  Governing  Body  of 
aided  schools  or  institutions,  will  nevertheless  greatly  increase  the 
extent  of  the  negotiations  which  will  take  place  in  some  cases 
between  the  Local  Education  Authorities  and  the  authorities  of  the 
schools  in  order  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions. 

There  is  a  third  point  in  connection  with  the  difference  between 
the  conditions  of  aided  institutions  under  the  present  Act  and  under 
the  Technical  Instruction  Acts.     The  latter  provide  that  no  aid 
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should  be  given  by  the  Local  Authority  to  an  institution  conducted 
for  private  profit ;  the  present  Act  has  no  such  provision.  This 
condition  is  closely  associated  with  the  requirement  that  accounts 
should  be  rendered  and  that  the  Local  Authority  should  be 
represented  on  the  Governing  Bodies  of  the  institutions  aided. 
Under  the  present  Act  there  appears  to  be  nothing  to  prevent 
grants  being  made  to  schools  which  are  conducted  for  private 
profit  in  the  same  way  as  to  schools  which  are  on  a  purely  public 
basis. 

Soholarahips. 

Section  23  (i)  enables  the  Council  to  pro\dde  vehicles  or  pay 
reasonable  travelling  expenses  for  teachers  or  children  attending 
school  or  college.  This  provision  seems  to  apply  equally  to 
elementary  education  provided  under  Part  IIL  of  the  Act  and  to 
higher  education  under  Part  IL,  but  the  award  of  scholarships  and 
the  payment  of  fees  for  pupils  appears  to  be  strictly  confined  to 
students  other  than  the  pupils  of  public  elementary  schools.  The 
authorisation  to  award  scholarships  and  pay  fees  is  contained  in 
Section  23  (2),  which  provides  that  **  the  power  of  a  Council  to 
•'  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  education,  other  than  elementary, 
** .  .  .  .  shall  include  power  to  provide  or  assist  in  providing 
**  scholarships  for,  and  to  pay  or  assist  in  paying  the  fees  of, 
**  students  ordinarily  resident  in  the  area  of  the  Council  at  schools 
**  or  colleges  or  hostels  within  or  without  that  area."  The  power  of 
awarding  scholarships  and  paying  school  fees,  therefore,  seems  ta 
l>e  strictly  confined  to  supplying  or  aiding  the  supply  of  education 
other  than  elementary,  and  children  who,  being  free  from  the 
statutory  obligation  to  attend  school,  are  continuing  in  the 
ex-Standard  sections  of  a  public  elementary  school  to  the  age  of, 
say,  1 5 J,  will  be  ineligible  to  receive  scholarships  from  the  Local 
Education  Authority  under  the  Act,  and  this  disability  will  continue 
even  in  those  cases  in  which,  under  special  circumstances,  the  Board 
of  Education  extend  the  limit  of  age  to  which  students  may  be  kept 
in  a  public  elementary  school  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  any 
provision  for  higher  education  in  the  district.  At  present  junior 
scholarships  awarded  by  Local  Authorities  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts  are  largely  held  in  the  upper  sections  of  public 
elementary  schools  by  children  between  the  ages  of  13  and  15  ; 
and,  if  scholarships  are  to  be  given  to  children  to  enable  them 
to  continue  their  education  for  a  period  of,  say,  two  years  from  the 
time  of  their  reaching  Standard  VII.,  or  being  freed  from  the 
statutory  obligation  to  attend  school,  and  at  the  end  of  the  period 
the  children  are  destined  for  industrial  life,  the  higher   elementary 
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school  may  in  many  cases  be  better  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  the  scholars  than  the  middle  Forms  of  a  secondary  school.  It 
seems  not  improbable  that  this  provision  of  the  Act  will  have  to  be 
reconsidered  by  Parliament  at  a  later  date  if  Local  Education 
Authorities  are  to  be  encouraged  to  retain  children  at  public 
elementary  schools  till  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  which  they 
attain  the  age  of  15,  and  if  the  education  provided  for  such  children 
in  the  ex-Standard  departments  of  the  school  is  to  continue  to  be 
regarded  as  elementary  education  provided  under  Part  III.  of  the 
Act. 

(4)  THE  LOCAL  EDUCATION  AUTHORITY. 

Part  I.  commences  with   a  very   clear  statement  that   for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  the  Council  of   every   county   and  of  every 
county  boiough  shall  be  the  Local  Education  Authority.     Unfortu- 
nately it    proceeds    forthwith   to    modify   this    simple   statement 
in  respect  of  the  area  of  the  administrative  county,  and  provides  that 
the  Council  of  a  borough  with  a  population  of  over  10,000,  or  of  an 
urban  district  with  a  population  of  over  20,000,  shall  be  the  Local 
Education    Authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part    III.  of   this  Act, 
ij.,  for  the  purposes    of    elementary   education,   so   that,   unless 
the  powers  under  Part  III.  are  surrendered  to  the  County  Council 
by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  Council  of  the  borough  or  urban  district, 
there  will  be  in  these  boroughs  and  urban  districts  two  Local  Educa- 
tion Authorities,  the  major  Authority,  the  County  Council,  having 
powers  for  all  educational  purposes  other  than  elementary,  and  the 
minor  Authority,  the  Council  of  the  borough  or  urban  district,  having 
powers  for  the  purposes  of  elementary  education,  besides  the  power 
of  raising  and  spending  a  penny  rate  for  higher  education ;  and 
thus,    in   these    areas,    the   public    elementary   schools   and   the 
secondary  and  technical  schools  and  other  educational  institutions 
which  are  not  of  the  nature   of  public  elementary   schools  may 
be  placed  under  distinct  Authorities  and  some  of  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  want  of  co-relation  of  these  different  classes  of 
schools,  which  have  been  so  acutely  felt  in  large  towns  during  the 
last  few  years,  may  be  reproduced  under  the  present  Act,  although 
the  worst  defects  of  such  want  of  co-relation  are  at  present  fek 
only  in  the  larger  county  boroughs. 

In  County  Boroughs. 

Within  the  area  of  a  county  borough  the  Council  of  the  borough 
are  the  sole  Local  Education  Authority  for  all  purposes.  They 
take  over  the  powers  of  the  School  Board  in  those  cases  where  a 
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School  Board  have  previously  existed,  they  combine  vnth  them  the 
power  of  the  technical  education  Authority  and  add  the  wide 
powers  given  by  the  present  Act  for  supplying  or  aiding  the  supply 
of  education  other  than  elementary,  free  from  all  the  restrictions 
of  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts.  In  the  county  borough  no 
distinction  need  be  drawn  between  the  employment  of  the  rate  for 
the  purposes  of  elementary  education  and  for  purposes  other  than 
elementary,  inasmuch  as  no  limit  is  fixed  to  the  amount  of  the  rate 
which  may  be  raised  for  either  of  these  purposes,  and  no  question 
will  arise  even  in  connection  with  the  amount  of  Government  grant, 
provided  that  the  amount  raised  by  rate  for  purposes  of  elementary 
education  exceeds  threepence  in  the  £,  which  is  tolerably  certain 
to  be  the  case  in  all  the  county  boroughs.  As  there  is  but  one 
Local  Education  Authority  within  the  area,  the  duty  prescribed  by 
Part.  II.  of  the  Act  of  promoting  the  general  co-ordination  of  all 
forms  of  education  ought  to  be  comparatively  simple,  and  the  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  of  a  county  borough  for  educational 
purposes  will  include  the  whole  of  the  Residue  under  Section  i  of 
the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890,  which 
henceforth  is  compulsorily  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  education 
other  tham  elementary  both  in  county  boroughs  and  in  administrative 
counties. 

In  AdministratiYe  Counties. 

Outside  the  county  borough  the  conditions  are  far  more 
complicated.  In  the  rural  districts  there  will,  it  is  true,  be  but 
one  Local  Education  Authority,  and  but  one  Authority  which  can 
raise  a  rate  for  educational  purposes,  viz,y  the  County  Council; 
but  outside  these  happy  areas  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping  of 
powers  and  duties  at  once  commences.  The  Council  of  the 
non-county  borough  with  a  population  of  less  than  10,000,  or  that 
of  the  urban  district  with  a  population  of  less  than  20,000,  are  not 
a  Local  Education  Authority  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  but 
they  have  concurrent  power  with  the  County  Council  of  raising  a 
rate  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  or  aiding  the  supply  of  education 
other  than  elementary,  provided  that  such  rate  does  not  exceed  one 
penny  in  the  £.  Except  to  permit  that  this  privilege  may  be 
surrendered  to  the  County  Council  if  the  Local  Authority  so  desire 
and  on  sHch  surrender  will  thereby  cease,  the  Act  merely  provides 
the  power  for  the  Council  of  the  small  non-county  borough  or 
urban  district  to  raise  the  rate  and  to  spend  it  on  education  other 
than  elementary,  and  then  leaves  the  Council  entirely  to  their  own 
devices,  without  further  guidance  or  restriction.  In  the  non-county 
boroughs  with  a  population  of  more  than  10,000  and  in  urban 
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districts  with  a  population  of  more  than  20,000  there  are  triplicate 
powers  of  rating  and  administration.  In  the  first  place,  the  County 
Council  are  to  be  the  sole  Local  Education  Authority  for  all  purposes 
other   than   elementary,    with    the    power  of  raising  a  rate  of 
twopence  in  the  £  for  those  purposes  or  such  higher  rate  as  the 
County  Council,  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
may  fix.     Concurrently  with  this  power  possessed  by  the  County 
Council,  the  Council  of  the  borough  or  urban  district  have  the 
power    of    supplying  or   aiding  the  supply  of    education    other 
than  elementary  to  the  extent  of  a  penny  rate  over  their  area; 
but  the  Council  of  the  borough  or  urban  district  are  themselves  the 
Local  Education  Authority  for  the  purpose  of  elementary  education, 
with  the   power  of  raising  an  unlimited  rate  for    this   purpose. 
It  is,  therefore,  possible  to  conceive  of  a  condition  within  one  of 
these  areas  in  which  (a)  the   Council  of  the  borougli  or  urban 
district  supply  their  own  secondary  education  as  far  as  a  penny  rate 
will  enable  them  to  do  so,  and  (ft)  conduct  their  own  elementary 
schools,  co-ordinating  these  two  systems  of  education,  while  {c)  the 
County  County  expend  a  twopenny  rate  levied  over  the  same  area, 
as  well  as  over  any  adjoining  area  which  can  utilise  institutions 
within  the  borough  or  urban  district,  supplementing  such  rate  by 
the  corresponding  share  of  the  Residue  Grant,  and  devoting  the 
whole  to  the  establishment  of  an  independent  system  of  secondary 
and  technical  education  which  will  compete  with  that  e  stablished 
by  the  minor  Local  Authority  for  the  attendance  of  the  towns- 
people, while  it  offers  special  facilities  to  persons  residing  outside 
the  area  of  the  minor  Local  Authority,  but  within  access  of  the 
schools.       This  would  be  a  condition  of    affairs    greatly   to  be 
deplored ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  hoped  that  non-county 
boroughs    and    urban     districts    which    are     Local     Education 
Authorities  for  the  purposes  of  elementary  education  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  Section  20  (ft)   of    the   Act  and 
surrender  these  powers  to  the  County  Council,  accepting  in  return 
from  the  County   Council  a  delegation  of  powers  under  Section 
20  (a),  which  provides  that  an  Authority  having  powers  under  this 
Act  "may  make  arrangements  with  the  Council  of  any  county, 
'*  borough,    district   or     parish,    whether    a     Local     Education 
•'  Authority  or  not,  for  the  exercise  by  the  Council,  on  such  terms 
"  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  on,  of  any 
"  powers  of  the  Authority  in  respect  of  the  management  of  any 
"  school  or  college  within  the  area  of  the  Council."     Under  these 
provisions  it  would  be  possible  for  the  minor  Local   Education 
Authority  to  surrender  their  powers  and  title  as  a  Local  Education 
Authority  to  the  County  Council,  and  to  receive  back  by  delegation 
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from  the  County  Council  not  only  the  powers  so  surrendered  but  the 
full  powers  of  administering  education  other  than  elementary,  as  well 
as  elementary  education,  within  their  area,  at  the  expense  of  the 
County  Council,  subject  to  such  reasonable  conditions  as  might  be 
agreed  upon  with  reference  to  the  facilities  to  be  given  to  students 
from  outside  the  area  of  the  minor  Authority,  and  to  the 
representation  of  the  County  Council  upon  any  Committee  which 
may  be  formed  by  the  minor  Authority  for  the  conduct  of  their 
educational  work. 

(5)   THE   COMBINATION   OF   AUTHORITIES. 

Apart  from  the  great  advantage  in  the  direction  of  educational 
correlation  to  be  derived  from  the  formation  of  a  single  Local 
Education  Authority  for  all  grades  of  education  in  any  district,  there 
is  another  strong  reason  for  avoiding  the  duplication  of  Education 
Authorities  in  any  part  of  the  administrative  area,  ri>.,  that,  when  a 
Borough  or  Urban  District  Council  retain  their  powers  as  the  Local 
Education  Authority  for  elementary  education,  the  representatives 
of  the  district  cannot  vote  in  the  County  Council  on  any  question 
relating  to  elementary  education  in  any  part  of  the  county.  This 
arrangement  may  prove  to  be  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  conduct 
of  the  educational  business  of  the  Council. 

Another  difficulty  lies  in  the  necessity  which  will  often  obtain  for 
the  elementary  schools  of  a  borough  or  urban  district  to  be  used 
by  children  residing  outside  the  area.  This  is  a  difficulty  which 
will  always  exist  wherever  there  are  boundaries,  and  it  can 
only  be  met  by  a  liberal  system  of  *  give  and  take.*  The  difficulty 
is,  however,  greatly  increased  when  the  boundaries  of  the  areas 
pass  through  residential  districts,  and  this  is  generally  the  case 
with  a  municipal  borough  or  urban  district  boundary.  In  the  case 
of  a  county  borough  some  agreement  must  be  effected  between  the 
County  Borough  Council  and  the  Local  Education  Authorities  of 
the  adjoining  districts  for  the  free  use  of  the  public  elementary 
schools  where  necessary;  but  the  fewer  the  agreements  of  this 
kind  which  have  to  be  made  the  better  for  all  parties. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  educational  administration  the  chief 
defect  of  the  Act  lies  in  the  duplication  of  Local  Education 
Authorities  in  the  large  non-county  boroughs  and  urban  districts, 
and  all  parties  should  combine  to  remedy  this  defect  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  provisions  of  Section  20  (b),  and  thus  promote  the 
unification  of  the  Local  Education  Authority.  The  Borough  Council 
or  Urban  District  Council  should  retain  their  power  of  raising  and 
expending  a  penny  rate  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  or  aiding  the 
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supply  of  education  other  than  elementary ;  with  this  rate  they  could 
provide,  equip  and  keep  in  repair  buildings  for  secondary  schools, 
schools  of  art  and  technical  institutions,  while  the  cost  of  conducting 
and  maintaining  the  classes  would  be  defrayed  by  the  County 
Council.  But  while  retaining  their  power  to  levy  and  expend  the 
penny  rate,  the  Borough  Council  or  Urban  District  Council  should 
surrender  their  powers  as  to  elementary  education.  As  conditions 
for  the  surrender  of  these  powers  to  the  County  Council,  the  minor 
Authority  might  stipulate  : — 

(i)  That  their  representative  on  the  County  Council  should  be 
placed  on  the  County  Education  Committee ; 

(2)  That  the  County  Council  should  give  to  a  Committee 
nominated  by  the  Borough  or  Urban  District  Council  (with 
the  addition  of  certain  representatives  of  the  County  Council) 
all  the  powers  of  managers  in  connection  with  the  provided 
schools  in  the  area,  and  should  delegate  to  the  same  Local 
Committee  their  powers  with  reference  to  the  supply  of 
elementary  education  in  the  same  area  ; 

(3)  That  the  County  Council  should  delegate  to  the  same  Local 
Committee  their  powers  with  reference  to  supplying  or  aiding 
the  supply  of  education  other  than  elementary  in  the  schools 
or  other  institutions  within  the  area,  subject  to  agreed 
limitations  with  regard  to  expenditure  and  the  character  of 
the  instruction  provided ; 

(4)  That  the  County  Council  should  delegate  to  the  same 
Committee  the  powers  of  School  Attendance  Committees  in 
the  same  area. 

For  the  discharge  of  these  duties  the  Local  Committee  will 
require  the  services  of  a  Clerk  who  might  also  be  the  chief  School 
Attendance  Officer  and  would  be  assisted  by  a  sufficient  number 
of  Assistant  Officers  according  to  the  size  of  the  district.  These 
Officers  should  be  provided  by  the  County  Council  and  placed  at 
the  service  of  the  Local  Committee. 

There  are  many  small  boroughs  and  urban  districts  in  which 
secondary  and  technical  schools  have  already  been  provided  by 
the  Local  Authorities  with  the  assistance  of  the  County  Councils, 
the  Local  Authorities  having  raised  a  penny  rate  under  the 
Technical  Instruction  Act,  i88g,  to  meet  a  contribution  from  the 
County  Councils  out  of  the  Residue  Grant.  In  these  areas  the 
Local  Committees  have  worked  in  close  union  with  the  County 
Councils,  and  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  this  co-operation 
ceased.  The  best  way  to  secure  its  continuance  would  be  for  the 
minor  Local  Education  Authority  to  surrender  to  the  County 
Council    their    powers    with    regard    to    elementary    education 
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conditionally  upon  the  County  Council  (a)  restoring  by  delegation 
powers  with  reference  to  the  detailed  management  of  schools,  and 
{b)  further  delegating  their  own  powers  with  respect  to  education 
other  than  elementary. 

We  have  already  emphasised  the  desirability  of  the  Councils 
of    non -county   boroughs    and    urban    districts    who    are    Local 
Education   Authorities    for   Part    III,   only,  but  which  have  the 
power  of    raising   a  penny   rate  for   the   purposes   of  Part   II., 
surrendering  their  powers  to  the  County  Council  on  condition  of 
receiving    from    the    County   Council,    by   arrangement,   certain 
delegated  powers   with   reference    to  the   conduct   of  the  whole 
field  of  education  within  their  areas.     In  some  cases,  it  may  also 
be    desirable    to    extend    the  areas   of  such    Local   Committees 
by       the      addition      of      districts       from       the       surrounding 
portions   of    the    county,    which     can    be     served     by     schools 
within    the    areas,   representatives    of   the    surrounding   districts 
being  added  to  the  Local  Committee,     But  there  are  many  other 
ways    in    which    co-operation    may    advantageously   be   effected 
between  the  various  Authorities  having  powers  under  the  Act.  For 
example,  a  Council  who  are  a  Local  Education  Authority  under 
Part  III.  may  determine  not  permanently  to  surrender  their  powers, 
as  such,  but  may  by  arrangement  with  the  County  Council  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  to  whom  both  Councils  would  from  time  to  time, 
for  a  limited  period,  delegate  all  or  any  of  their  powers  of  providing 
and  maintaining  schools  within  the  district  of  the   minor  Local 
Authority,      Similar    arrangements    for    co-operation    may   with 
advantage  be   made   between   the   Councils  of  county  boroughs 
and   the   Councils  of   the  surrounding    administrative    counties, 
neither   Local   Education    Authority  surrendering    any  of    their 
powers,   but    endeavouring  to  secure  by   co-operation    that   the 
educational    institutions    provided    within    the  county   boroughs 
should  be  available  for  all  persons  within  the  administrative  county 
who  reside  within  reach  thereof.     In  a  similar  way  the  Councils  of 
county  boroughs  or  non -county  boroughs  may  combine  to  form 
Joint  Committees  with  the  Councils  of  urban  districts  in  their 
neighbourhood.     Still  further  co-operation  is  possible  under  the 
Act,  for  even  the  Councils  of  administrative  counties  and  county 
lx)roughs  may  combine  for  the  discharge  of  the   whole  or  any 
portion  of  their  educational   functions.     Indeed,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Act   to   prevent  all   the  Local   Education    Authorities   in 
England  and    Wales  uniting  in   one  great   Association   for  the 
conduct  of  both  elementary  and  higher  education  throughout  the 
whole  country — there  is   nothing  to    prevent   this    arrangement 
except  its  practical  impossibility.     But  while  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
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expected  that  the  Councils  of  administrati^'e  counties  which 
represent  large  areas,  or  of  county  boroughs  which  are  generally 
very  far  apart,  will  combine  for  ordinary  educational  purposes,, 
combinations  of  these  bodies  may  very  well  be  effected  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  specialised  institutions.  For  instance,  a 
coal-field  may  occupy  portions  of  two  or  three  administrative 
counties  and  be  so  situated  that  two  or  three  county  boroughs  are 
also  greatly  interested  in  its  operations ;  all  these  Local  Education 
Authorities  might  properly  combine  in  the  conduct  of  a  local 
college  established  primarily  for  mining  engineers.  A  number  of 
agricultural  counties  might  similarly  combine  for  the  establishment 
of  an  agricultural  college,  while  Local  Education  Authorities 
on  the  seaboard  might  unite  for  training  to  be  given  to  fishermen 
and  sailors. 

Any  scheme  of  co-operation  which  may  be  established  should 
keep  in  view  the  unity  of  education,  and  the  body  which  is  the 
ultimate  Local  Education  Authority  dealing  with  higher  education 
should  also  be  the  ultimate  Local  Education  Authority  dealing 
with  elementary  education  in  the  same  area,  although  either  the  one 
or  the  other  branch  of  education  might  be  administered  with  the  help 
of  advisory  Committees,  or  Committees  to  which  certain  executive 
powers  are  delegated,  provided  that  the  teachers  connected  with 
all  grades  of  education  may  look  to  one  Authority  as  that  to  which 
they  are  ultimately  responsible. 

(6)    STATUTORY  EDUCATION   COMMITTEES. 

While  the  County  Council  or  the  Council  of  the  county  borough ^ 
non-county  borough  or  urban  district  are  to  he  the  Local  Education 
Authority,  they  are  not  generally  to  a^t  as  such  without  advice,  but 
are  to  establish  an  Education  Committee  or  Education  Committees 
constituted  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  made  by  the  Council  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  municipal  borough  which 
has  a  population  under  10,000  or  the  urban  district  with  a 
population  under  20,000,  the  Council  of  which  have  powers  only 
for  the  purposes  of  education  other  than  elementary,  and  then  only 
to  the  extent  of  expending  their  own  penny  rate  together  with  any 
other  funds  which  the  County  Council  may  assign  to  them.  If 
such  a  Council  determine  that  an  Education  Committee  is 
unnecessary,  it  is  not  obligatory  on  them  to  establish  a  Committee. 
It  is  probable  that  these  smaller  Local  Authorities  have  been 
allowed  to  retain  their  power  of  raising  a  penny  rate  for 
educational  purposes  because  many  of  them  have  borrowed  money 
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and  built  schools  on  the  security  of  this  rate.  As  far  as  the 
powers  actually  given  to  these  Councils  by  the  Act  are  concerned, 
it  may  be  unnecessary,  in  many  cases,  for  an  Education  Committee 
to  be  appointed ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  services  of  these 
Councils  will  be  utilised  by  the  County  Councils  in  an  advisory 
capacity  and  also  that  many  powers  relating  to  the  management 
of  local  schools  will  be  delegated  to  them  by  the  County  Councils, 
and  in  these  cases  it  will  be  desirable  that  a  Committee  should  be 
appointed. 

In  all  other  cases  the  Statutory  Committee  is  essential,  and  the 
first  duty  of  a  Local  Education  Authority  under  the  Act  is  to 
prepare  a  scheme  for  the  constitution  of  this  Committee.  The 
powers  of  the  Council,  except  those  of  raising  a  rate  or  borrowing 
money,  are  to  **  stand  referred "  to  this  Committee,  and  the 
Council  are  to  receive  and  consider  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
any  matter  before  exercising  their  powers,  unless  the  matter  is 
urgent.  Thus  far  the  Committee  are  purely  consultative,  and  this 
is  all  that  is  compulsory  upon  the  Local  Education  Authority ;  but 
the  Authority  way,  if  they  think  fit,  "  delegate  to  the  Education 
**  Committee,  with  or  without  any  restrictions  or  conditions,  any  of 
^*  their  powers  under  this  Act,  except  the  power  of  raising  a  rate  or 
*'  borrowing  money." 

Schemes  for  the  Establishment  of  Committees. 

In  making  a  scheme  for  the  constitution  of  the  Education 
Committee,  the  following  conditions  are  statutory : — 

(a)  The  appointment  by  the  Council  of  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  out  of  the  members  of  the  Council,  unless,  in  the 
case  of  the  Council  of  a  county,  the  Council  shall  otherwise 
determine ; 

(b)  The  appointment  by  the  Council  of  persons  experienced  in 
education  and  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  schools  ; 

(c)  The  inclusion  of  women  ;  and 

(d)  The  appointment,  if  desirable,  of  members  of  existing 
School  Boards  as  members  of  the  first  Committee. 

A  person  who  is  disqualified  from  serving  on  a  Council  by  reason 
of  his  holding  an  office  or  place  of  profit  or  having  an  interest  in  a 
contract  or  employment  is  thereby  disqualified  from  serving  on  the 
Education  Committee,  except  that  no  one  shall  be  disqualified 
through  holding  office  in  a  school  or  college  aided,  provided  or 
maintained  by  the  Council. 

For  all  or  any  purposes  of  the  Act,  separate  Committees  may  be 
formed  by  a  Council  for  different  areas  within  a  county,  and  Joint 
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Committees  may  be  formed  for  combinations  of  counties,  boroughs 
or  urban  districts  or  any  parts  thereof  ;  but,  when  more  than  one 
Committee  is  proposed  for  a  county,  the  Board  of  Education, 
before  approving  the  scheme,  are  to  satisfy  themselves  that  due 
regard  is  paid  to  the  importance  of  the  general  co-ordination  of  all 
forms  of  education. 

In  districts  which  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  Welsh 
Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889,  the  schemes  must  make  pro- 
vision for  the  transfer,  to  the  Local  Education  Authority,  of  the 
powers,  duties,  property  and  liabilities  of  the  County  Governing 
Body. 

Delegation  of  Powers  by  Local  Education  Authorities. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  in  all  cases  considerable  powers  will  be 
delegated  to  the  Statutory  Education  Committees.  In  delegating 
their  powers  a  Council  may  very  properly  require : — 

(i)  That  the  Committee  shall  present  annually,  through  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Council,  a  budget  showing  the 
estimated  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  ensuing  year,  set 
forth  under  such  heads  as  the  Council  may  prescribe,  and 
that  the  expenditure  under  any  head  shall  not  be  exceeded 
without  the  Council's  sanction  ; 

(2)  That  the  Committee  shall  present  annually  a  full  report  of 
their  proceedings,  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  their 
accounts  for  the  year,  and  shall  also  present  interim  reports 
either  quarterly  or  at  such  other  intervals  as  the  Council 
may  require ; 

(3)  That  the  Committee  shall  require  the  Council's  sanction 
before  incurring  liabilities  which  extend  beyond  the  period 
covered  by  the  Committee's  estimate,  as,  for  example,  the 
taking  of  a  lease  ; 

(4)  That  the  Committee  shall  obtain  the  Council's  sanction 
before  entering  into  any  other  obligation  or  agreement  which 
requires  the  seal  of  the  Council. 

Apart  from  the  special  matters  on  which  the  sanction  of  the 
Council  is  required,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Committee  should 
have  full  power  of  action  from  year  to  year  and  that  the 
amount  required  by  the  Committee  from  the  Council,  as  set  forth 
in  the  estimates  approved  by  the  Council  and  including  grants 
from  the  Board  of  Education,  as  well  as  the  Residue  Grant 
under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  education  rate,  should  be  paid  over  to  the  Committee 
as  and  "when  received  by  the  Council.  It  will  doubtless  be  objected  to 
this  arrangement  that  the  educational  administration  is  removed  a 
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step  from  the  direct  control  of  the  ratepayers.  The  removal, 
however,  is  very  slight ;  for  the  Committee  is  a  Committee  of  the 
Council,  and  a  majority  of  the  members  are  Councillors,  except 
where  a  Council  of  a  county  otherwise  determine — an  exception 
hardly  likely  to  operate  in  many  instances,  if  at  all.  Moreover,  it 
may  easily  be  provided  in  the  scheme  that  the  Council  members 
of  the  Committee  shall  be  the  representatives  of  districts  scattered, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  uniformly  over  the  county  area  ;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  Committee  has  to 
be  annually  approved  by  the  Council,  the  estimate  being 
accompanied  by  a  full  report  of  the  Committee's  proceed- 
ings during  the  preceding  year,  the  Council  can  control  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  by  their  command  of  finance 
Again,  the  Council  may,  as  suggested  above,  in  their  reference  to  the 
Committee,  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  dealing  with 
questions  which  they  deem  to  be  of  sufficient  importance, 
especially  those  which  involve  increased  permanent  expenditure. 
The  slight  disadvantage  arising  through  the  delegation  of  powers 
is  far  more  than  compensated  by  relieving  the  Council  from  a 
mass  of  detail,  with  which  they  are  less  competent  to  deal  than  the 
Committee  they  have  themselves  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
By  requiring  reports  at  sufficiently  short  intervals,  the  Council 
may  secure  as  many  opportunities  as  they  desire  of  reviewing 
the  work  of  their  Committee. 

(7)   ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

ProYision  and  Management. 

Obligation  to  give  Effect  to  the  Act. — Section  16  has 
an  important  bearing  upon  certain  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  to  the  effect  that  Local  Education  Authorities  who  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  terms  of  the  Act  should  refuse  to  carry  out  its 
provisions  and  thus  render  it  inoperative  in  their  areas.  The 
Section  provides  that,  if  the  Local  Education  Authority  fail  to  fulfil 
any  of  their  duties  under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts  or 
this  Act,  or  fail  to  provide  such  additional  school  accommodation 
as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Education,  is  necessary, 
the  Board  may,  after  holding  a  public  inquiry,  make  an  Order 
upon  the  Local  Education  Authority,  and  the  same  may  be 
enforced  by  mandamus.  The  obligation  to  provide  sufficient  school 
accommodation  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance.  No  clause 
imposing  the  obligation  upon  the  Local  Education  Authorities  was 
included  in  the  Bill  as  first  presented  to  Parliament,  although  the 
corresponding     obligation     laid     upon     School     Boards    by    the 
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Elementary  Education  Acts  was  included  among  the  enactments  to 
be  repealed  in  the  Schedule.  Some  alarm  was,  in  consequence, 
felt  lest  it  should  be  the  intention  of  Parliament  to  abolish  the 
statutory  obligation  to  provide  sufficient  school  accommodation 
in  all  districts  and  thus,  in  practice,  to  render  nugatory  the 
statutory  obligation  to  attend  school.  Happily,  the  alarm  proved 
to  be  unfounded,  the  omission  to  substitute  a  new  provision  for  the 
obligation  repealed  having  been  purely  accidental. 

The  Local  Education  Authority  must  provide  such  an  amount 
of  public  school  accommodation  as  the  Board  of  Education  may 
consider  necessary  in  any  part  of  their  area,  and  (Section  7)  shall 
maintain  and  keep  efficient  all  public  elementary  schools  within 
their  area  which  are  necessary. 

Provided  Schools. — In  provided  schools,  where  the  Local 
Education  Authority  are  the  Council  of  a  county,  there  are  to  be  a 
number  of  managers  not  exceeding  four  appointed  by  the  Council, 
together  with  a  number  not  exceeding  two  appointed  by  the  minor 
Local  Authority ;  but  where  the  Local  Education  Authority  are  the 
Council  of  a  borough  or  urban  district  they  may  appoint  such 
managers  as  they  please. 

Non-Provided  Schools. — In  the  case  of  non-provided  schools 
the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Education  Authority  to 
maintain  a  school  is  conditional  upon — 

(a)  the  managers  carrying  out  the  directions  of  the  Local 
Education  Authority  as  to  the  secular  instruction  to  be 
given  in  the  school,  including  any  directions  with  respect 
to  the  number  and  educational  qualifications  of  the  teachers 
and  for  the  dismissal  of  any  teacher  on  educational  grounds ; 
and  if  the  managers  fail  to  carry  out  such  directions  the 
Local  Education  Authority  may  carry  them  out  as  if  they 
were  the  managers ; 
{b)  the  Local  Education  Authority  having  power  to  inspect ; 

(c)  the  consent  of  the  Local  Education  Authority  being 
obtained  for  the  appointment  of  teachers  and  their  dismissal, 
except  on  religious  grounds  ; 

(d)  the  managers  providing  the  school  buildings  free  of  charge, 
carrying  out  all  landlords'  repairs  in  connection  with  them 
and  making  such  alterations  and  improvements  in  the 
buildings  as  may  be  reasonably  required  by  the  Local 
Education  Authority ; 

(e)  the  managers  allowing  the  Local  Education  Authority  the 
use  of  any  room  in  the  school  on  not  more  than  three  days 
a  week  for  any  educational  purpose  if  required. 

Unless  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  and  the  school  is  efficiently 
maintained  by  the  Local  Education  Authority,  the  school  will  be 
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unable  to  obtain  a  Parliamentary  grant  ;  so  that,  even  if  a 
non-provided  school  possessed  sufficient  endowment  to  enable  it 
to  be  carried  on  by  its  present  managers  with  the  help  of  the 
Parliamentary  grant  but  without  rate  aid,  the  school  could  not 
remain  independent  of  the  Local  Education  Authority  and 
continue  to  receive  its  Government  grant.  In  this  respect  all 
non-provided  schools  are  placed  in  very  much  the  same  position 
as  new  science  and  art  and  secondary  schools  under  Clause  \'II. 
of  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education,  except  that 
Clause  VII.  only  requires  recognition  of  the  school  and  the 
approval  of  the  managers,  tekchers  and  time-table  on  the  part  of 
the  Local  Authority,  whereas  the  present  Act  requires,  in  the  case 
of  elementary  schools,  much  more.  In  this  respect  an  exception 
is  made  in  Section  15  in  favour  of  marine  schools  and  boarding 
institutions  which  may  receive  a  Parliamentary  grant  though  not 
maintained  by  the  Local  Education  Authority.  Section  7  (5) 
empowers  the  Local  Education  Authority  to  select  between 
candidates  for  pupil-teacherships  in  non-provided  schools,  and 
Section  7  (6)  is  the  well-known  Kenyon-Slaney  provision. 

Subject  to  the  powers  reserved  to  the  Local  Education 
Authority,  the  managers  of  non-provided  schools  are  to  have  all 
the  necessary  powers  of  management,  including  the  power  of 
appointing  and  dismissing  teachers ;  but  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Local  Education  Authority  must  consent  to  the 
appointment  of  a  teacher  on  educational  grounds,  and  can 
dismiss  a  teacher  for  reasons  other  than  matters  connected  with 
religious  teaching.  The  foundation  managers  are  to  be  appointed 
under  the  Trust  Deed  of  the  school,  but,  when  the  Trust  does  not 
make  adequate  provision,  the  Board  of  Education  may  make  an 
order  to  meet  the  case,  having  regard  to  the  ownership  of  the 
school  building  and  the  principles  on  which  the  school  has 
been  conducted.  When  the  endowment  of  the  school  is  dependent 
upon  any  qualification  of  the  managers,  the  qualification  of  the 
foundation  managers  only  shall  be  regarded.  [This  last  provision 
(Section  11  (7) )  is  of  considerable  importance,  for  some  difficulties 
have  arisen  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  where  the  Local 
Authority  have  appointed  on  the  Governing  Bodies  of  denomi- 
national schools  representatives  who  have  not  belonged  to  the 
particular  denomination  specified  in  the  Trust  Deed.  In  these 
cases  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  representatives  have  powers 
under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  to  vote  in  all  cases  respecting 
the  application  of  the  grants  made  by  the  Local  Authority  under 
those  Acts ;  but  when,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  representatives 
of  the  Local  Authority  are  Governors  for  all  purposes  (through 
a  special    clause  introduced   into  the    scheme  of   the   school  or 
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otherwise),  a  difficulty  may  arise  in  the  exercise  of  powers  outside 
the  Technical  Instruction  Acts.  In  the  present  Act  the  full  powers 
of  all  representative  managers  of  public  elementary  schools  are 
made  perfectly  clear ;  but,  as  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  are 
repealed,  and  the  new  Act  does  not  demand  the  representation 
of  the  Local  Education  Authority  on  the  Governing  Bodies 
of  schools  and  institutions  other  than  elementary  schools,  if 
representative  Governors  are  appointed  to  those  institutions  aided 
under  Part  II.  of  the  Act  by  arrangement  between  the  Local 
Education  Authority  and  the  Governing  Bodies,  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  scheme  or  other  instrument  of  foundation  will 
probably  have  to  be  observed  in  reference  to  such  Governors.] 
The  Local  Education  Authority  are  responsible  for  the  supply  of 
secular  education,  and  the  managers  of  these  schools  are  to  be 
constituted  (Section  6)  as  follow  : — 

A     number  of     foundation    managers    not    exceeding    four, 

app>ointed  as  provided  by  the  Act,  together  with  a  number 

of  managers  not  exceeding  two  appointed — 

{a)  Where  the  Local  Education  Authority  are  the  Council 

of  a  county,  one  by  that  Council  and  one  by  the  minor 

Local  Authority  ;    and  (b)  where  the  Local   Education 

Authority  are  the  Council  of  a  borough  or  urban  district, 

both  by  that  Authority. 

New   Schools. — Any   existing    school    in    which   the   average 

attendance  is  not  less  than  30  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessary 

school  and  is  to  be  maintained  by  the  Local  Education  Authority, 

provided    that    the    prescribed    conditions    are    fulfilled    by    the 

managers.     When  it  is  proposed  to  provide  a  new  school  either  by 

the  Local  Education  Authority  or  any  body  of  voluntary  managers, 

public  notice  has  to  be  given,  and  objections  made  within  three 

months  are  to  be  considered  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the 

Board  are  to  decide  whether  the  school  is  necessary  and  whether  a 

school  provided  by  the  body  making  the  proposal  is  best  suited 

to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  district.     A  transfer  of  a  public 

elementary  school  to  or  from  a  Local  Education  Authority  is,  for 

this  purpose,  to  be  regarded  as  the  provision  of  a  new  school. 

The  Grouping  of  Schools. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  will  be  seen  that,  when  the  Local 
Education  Authority  are  the  Council  of  a  borough  or  urban 
district,  so  that  there  are  no  minor  Local  Authorities  within  the 
area,  the  Local  Education  Authority  may  appoint  the  whole  of 
the  managers  of  any  provided  school  and  one-third  of  the 
managers,  generally  two    representatives,    of  each   non-provided 
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school;  but  when  the  Local  Education  Authority  are  a  County 
Council,  they  are  to  appoint  not  more  than  four  managers  for  any 
provided  school,  and  the  minor  Local  Authority  are  to  appoint  not 
more  than  two.  Schools  may,  however,  be  grouped  under  one 
body  of  managers,  or,  in  special  cases,  the  number  of  managers 
may  be  increased,  provided  that  the  number  of  each  class  of 
managers  is  proportionately  increased.  In  the  case  of  grouped 
schools  provided  by  the  Local  Education  Authority,  the  number 
and  mode  of  appointment  of  the  managers  are  entirely  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Local  Education  Authority.  Non-provided 
schools  can  be  grouped  only  with  the  consent  of  their  managers, 
and  the  number  and  mode  of  appointment  of  the  managers  of  the 
groups  are  to  be  the  subject  of  agreement  between  the  managers 
of  the  schools  and  the  Local  Education  Authority,  with  an  appeal 
to  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  event  of  disagreement ;  but  in 
all  cases  of  schools  grouped  under  a  County  Council  due  provision 
is  to  be  made  for  the  representation  of  minor  Local  Authorities  on 
the  bodies  of  managers. 

Fees. 

Section  14  implies  that  the  continuance  of  fees  in  a  non-provided 
school  will  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Local  Education  Authority. 
The  fees  apparently  are  to  be  received  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
Local  Education  Authority  as  the  body  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  school,  and  such  portion  is  to  be  paid  over  to  the 
managers  (to  meet  their  charges  upon  the  building,  etc.)  as  may 
be  agreed  upon,  or,  in  default  of  agreement,  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  It  is  not  probable  that  many  appeals  will  be 
made  to  the  Board  of  Education  under  this  Section,  as  the  Local 
Education  Authority  can,  apparently,  prohibit  any  fees  to  be 
charged,  if  they  are  unable  to  agree  with  the  managers  respecting 
their  share. 

Endowments. 

Section  13  deals  with  endowments.  These,  and  the  discretion  of 
trustees  with  respect  to  them,  are  not  to  be  affected  by  the  Act ; 
but,  if  the  income  must  be  applied  in  whole  or  in  part  for  the 
purposes  of  a  public  elementary  school  for  which  provision  is 
to  be  made  by  the  Local  Education  Authority,  the  whole  or  the 
part  so  affected  is  to  be  paid  to  that  Authority,  and,  if  the  Trusts  do 
not  determine  the  precise  amount  so  affected,  it  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  in  connection  with  whose  decision 
a  public  inquiry  may  be  demanded.  The  money  thus  received  by 
a  County  Council  is  to  be  credited  to  the  education  rate  levied  in 
the  district  served  by  the  school,  or  it  may  be  paid  by  the  Council 
to  the  Overseers  in  relief  of  the  poor  rate  in  the  district.     It  is 
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probable   that    this    Section    of    the     Act     will    lead    to   some 
difficult     questions.       We     have    before     us    the    case    of     a 
voluntary  school  with  an  endowment  of  over  ;^i,ooo  a  year.     The 
scheme  of  the  school  merely  provides  that   the  income  of  this 
endowment  shall  be  administered  by  the  managers  (constituted  by 
the  scheme)  for  the  purposes  of  a  public  elementary  school,  to 
which  a  higher  grade  section  may  be  added,  if  funds  permit.     To 
what  extent,   if  any,   must   this   income   be   applied    "  for  those 
"  purposes  of  a  public  elementary  school  for  which  provision  is  to 
"  be  made  by  the  Local  Education  Authority."     Under  this  Act, 
in  order  to  earn  a  Parliamentary  grant,  such  a  school,  apart  from 
its   higher    grade    section,   must    be    maintained   by  the   Local 
Education  Authority.     Extensions  of  the  building  and  landlords' 
repairs  are  not  part  of  the  provision  to  be  made  by  the  Local 
Education  Authority ;  so  that  these  requirements  would  properly 
form  a  first  claim   on  the  income  of  the   endowment,  since  no 
portion  of  that  income  is  specifically  appropriated.     If  any  portion 
of  the  remainder  were  deemed  to  be  available  for  the  purposes  of 
the  elementary  school  only,  it  would  be  forfeited  to  the  Local 
Education  Authority  in  relief  of  the  education  rate,  and  the  pious 
founder,  if  aware  of  its  destiny,  would  probably  wish  that  other 
provisions  had  been  made  for  its  application.     In  this  particular 
case    it     may     be     that     the     *  discretion  *     of     the    Trustees 
will     enable     the     whole     of     the     residue     of     the     income, 
after  making  provision  for  the  requirements  of  the  buildings,  to  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  a  higher  grade  or  continuation  school 
which  will  be  regarded  as  outside  **  those  purposes  of  a  public 
"  elementary  school  for  which   provision  is  to  be  made  by  the 
"  Local   Education  Authority."     This  school  Trust  is  fortunate, 
perhaps,  in  possessing  the  provision  for  a  higher  grade  section.     If 
there   were  no  such  provision,  there  might  be  great  difficulty  in 
determining  how  far  the  managers  had  discretionary  powers  over 
the  endowment,  which  is  sufficient,  with  the  help  of  the  Govern- 
ment grants,  to  enable  the  school  to  be  conducted  as  a  public 
elementary  school  without  any  aid  from  the  rates  whatever. 

Besides  the  provision  and  up-keep  of  the  buildings,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  managers  may  charge  to  the  endowment  any 
expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  provision  of  religious  instruction. 
If  the  terms  of  the  Trust  will  permit,  there  is  almost  an  unHmited 
field  for  the  application  of  the  endowments  of  elementary  schools 
in  the  provision  of  scholarships  tenable  in  the  same  schools  or  in 
schools  for  higher  education ;  for,  although  Local  Education 
Authorities  have  power  to  award  scholarships  in  connection  with 
education  other  than  elementary,  it  does  not  appear  from  the  Act 
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that  scholarships  form  any  part  of  the  **  purposes  of  a  public 
elementary  school  "  for  which  the  Local  Education  Authority 
are  responsible. 

Partial  Abolition  of  the  Restx^ictions  of  Hortmain  on 
Elementary  School  Sites. 

In  1892  an  Act  entitled  the  Technical  and  Industrial  Institutions 
Act  was  passed,  applying  to  every  institution  established  to  give 
technical  instruction  within  the  meaning  of  the  Technical 
Instruction  Act,  1889,  to  provide  the  training,  manual  or  physical, 
necessary  for  the  above  purpose  ;  and  in  connection  with  the 
purposes  before  mentioned  to  provide  workshops,  tools,  scientific 
apparatus,  plant  of  all  kinds,  libraries,  reading  rooms,  halls  for 
lectures,  exhibitions  and  meetings,  gymnasiums  and  swimming 
baths  and  also  general  facilities  for  mental  and  physical  training, 
recreation  and  amusement,  and  also  all  necessary  and  proper 
accommodation  for  persons  frequenting  the  institution. 

Among  other  matters  the  Act  provided  that  Parts  I.  and  II.  of 
the  Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses  Act,  1888,  and  so  much  of  the 
Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses  Act,  1891,  as  requires  that  land 
assured  by  Will  shall  be  sold  within  one  year  of  the  death  of  the 
testator,  shall  not  apply  to  conveyances  or  to  assurances  by  Will 
made  under  or  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  A  corresponding 
provision  is  introduced  into  the  Education  Act,  1902,  with 
reference  to  any  assurance  within  the  meaning  of  the  said  Act  of 
1888  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  a  scliool-house  for  an  elementary 
school. 

(8)    A    MODEL    SCHEME    IN    OUTLINE. 

Number  and  Classification  of  Local  Authorities. 

There  are  in  England  and  Wales,  excluding  London,  the 
following  local  authorities  : — 

(a)  Administrative  Counties 62 

{b)  County  Boroughs 67" 

(c)  Municipal  Boroughs  exceeding  10,000  population  ...  140 
{d)  Urban  Districts                ,,          20,000           ,,          ...         61 

(e)  Municipal  Boroughs  under         10,000  „  ...  108 

(/)  Urban  Districts  ,,  20,000  ,,  ...  745 

(g)  Rural  Districts 662 

Total 1 ,845 


•  The  number  of  county  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales  is  now  69.  by  reason 
of  the  recent  addition  of  Rotherham  and  West  Hartlepool ;  but  these  changes 
will  not  materially  affect  the  scheme  set  forth  in  outline. 
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County  Boroughs. — The  67  county  boroughs  are  independent 
Local  Education  Authorities.  They  possess  powers  to  raise 
unlimited  rates  both  for  elementary  and  for  higher  education. 

Non-County  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  with  Popula- 
tions exceeding  10,000  and  20,000  Respectively. — The  Councils 
of  the  municipal  boroughs  and  urban  districts  under  {c)  and  ((f), 
201  authorities  in  all,  are  independent  Local  Education  Authorities 
for  elementary  education  only,  but  may  surrender  any  of  their 
powers  to  the  County  Councils  by  agreement.  These  Authorities 
possess  unlimited  powers  of  rating  for  elementary  education,  and 
may  raise  a  penny  rate  for  education  other  than  elementary,  but 
the  County  Councils  possess  the  power  of  raising  concurrently  a 
twopenny  rate  for  education  other  than  elementary  over  their 
areas.  In  the  event  of  their  relinquishing  their  powers  as  Local 
Education  Authorities  for  elementary  education  to  the  County 
Council,  they  would  retain  their  power  of  levying  a  penny  rate 
for  higher  education,  and  the  moneys  available  for  educational, 
purposes  within  these  areas  would  be : — 

For  Higher  Education — 

(i)  A  penny  rate  raised  by  the  minor  Local  Authority ; 

(2)  A  twopenny  rate  raised  by  the  County  Council ; 

(3)  The  Residue  Grant  contributed  by  the  County  Council ; 

(4)  Any  contribution  from  the  County  Council  in  respect  of 
facilities  offered  to  students  residing  outside  the  area ; 

(5)  Grants  from  the  Secondary  Branch  of  the  Board  of 
Education  paid  to  the  County  Council  as  Clause  VIL 
authority ; 

(6)  School  fees  and  endowments. 

For  Elementary  Education — 

(i)  The  share  of  an  unlimited  rate  raised  by  the  County 
Council  over  the  whole  county  which  corresponds  to  the 
area  of  the  minor  Local  Authority  and  the  surrounding  area 
served  by  the  schools  within  the  area  of  the  minor  Local 
Authority ; 

(2)  Parliamentary  grants  received  through  the  Whitehall 
Branch  of  the  Board  of  Education,  including  the  Fee 
Grant,  the  Aid  Grant  under  Section  10  of  the  Act  and  the 
Agricultural  Rating  Grant ; 

(3)  The  share  of  endowments  received  under  Section  13  of 
the  Act,  which  provides  that,  where  under  the  Trusts  or 
other  provisions  affecting  any  endowment  the  income 
thereof  must    be   applied  in    whole  or  in   part   for  those 
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purposes  of  a  public  elementary  school  for  which  provision 
is  to  be  made  by  the  Local  Education  Authority,  the  whole 
of  the  income  or  the  part  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
be  paid  to  that  Authority. 

Where  the  income  of  an  endowment  is  paid  to  a  County 
Council  it  has  to  be  credited  to  the  rates  raised  in  the 
district  served  by  the  school  to  which  the  endowment  is 
attached  and  thus   serves   for   the   relief  of  local   rates 
and  not  for  the  increase  of  the  funds  available  to  the 
Council. 
Non-County  Boroughs  and   Urban    Districts    with    Popu- 
lations helow  10,000  AND  20,000    Respectively. — The  Councils 
of  these  municipal  boroughs  and  urban  districts,  in  all  853  Local 
Authorities,  have  power  to  raise  a  penny  rate  for  higher  education 
concurrently  with  the  twopenny  rate  which  the  County  Council 
may  raise  over  the  same  area ;  but  these  Local  Authorities  are  not 
*  Local  Education  Authorities '  and  have  no  powers  with  respect 
to  elementary  education.       Their    services    might,    however,  be 
utilised  by  the  County  Councils  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
managers  of  provided  schools  and  as  advisory  Committees  with 
reference  to  other  schools  and  institutions  in  their  districts,  while 
they  might  also  act  as  Clause  VIL  authorities  under  the  Board  of 
Education,  if  the  Board  recognise  the  delegation  of  the  powers 
of  the  County  Council  under  Part  IL  of  the  Act  to  the  Local 
Committee  for  this  purpose.     Over  these  areas  the  County  Council 
alone  can  raise  a  rate  (unlimited)  for  elementary  education.     For 
education  other  than  elementary  the  County  Council  can  raise  a 
twopenny  rate  and  the  Borough  Council  or  Urban  District  Council 
a  concurrent  penny  rate. 

Rural  Districts. — Over  the  662  rural  districts  the  County 
Council  alone  can  raise  a  rate  for  educational  purposes,  that  for 
elementary  education  being  unrestricted,  while  the  rate  for 
education  other  than  elementary  is  restricted  to  twopence  in  the  £^ 
or  such  additional  sum  as  the  Local  Government  Board  may 
sanction.  In  these  areas  the  minor  Local  Authorities  might  well 
undertake  to  assist  the  County  Council  as  managers  of  all 
provided  schools  within  the  areas,  which  schools  should  be  grouped 
for  this  purpose. 

Conditions  in  an  AYerage  County. 

If  we  may  take  an  imaginary  county  which  is  in  all  respects 
equivalent  to  the  mean  of  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  we 
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shall  find  that  the  county  will  comprise,  taking  the  nearest  units, — 

One  County  Borough  ; 

Two  Municipal  Boroughs  over  10,000  population  ; 

One  Urban  District  over  20,000  population  ; 

Tti'o  Municipal  Boroughs  under  1 0,000  population  ; 

Twelve  Urban  Districts  under, 20,000  population  ; 

Eleven  Rural  Districts 

The  rateable  value  of  i!.ngland  and  Wales,  excluding  London,  is 
^146,755,057  ;  that  of  our  mean  county,  therefore,  including  the 
county  borough,  will  be  about  ;^2, 367,000  and  its  population  about 
450,000,  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  excluding  London, 
being  27,989,713.  The  county  borough  may  be  taken  to  represent 
a  rateable  value  of  ;^645,ooo  and  a  population  of  136,000,  since  the 
rateable  value  of  the  67  county  boroughs  is  ;^42,9i4,887  and  their 
population  9,138,347.  For  all  educational  purposes  the  county 
borough  is  independent  of  the  county  except  in  so  far  as  the  two 
Councils  may  agree  to  support  in  common  some  institution  or 
institutions  available  to  the  residents  in  both  areas.  Exclusive  of 
the  county  borough,  the  administrative  county  will  have  a  rateable 
value  of  ;^i, 722,000  and  a  population  of  314,000,  a  penny  rate 
producing  ;^7,i75  a  year.  The  Residue  Grant  to  the  county, 
inclusive  of  the  county  borough,  would  be  about  ;^ii,282  a  year, 
since  the  last-ascertained  Residue  Grant  to  the  whole  country, 
excluding  London,  amounted  to  ;^699,49o  2s.  3d.  The  share  of 
the  county  borough  would  be  ;^3,5oo,  leaving  ;^7,782  for  the 
administrative  county.  A  twopenny  rate  levied  over  the  whole 
area,  exclusive  of  the  county  borough,  would  produce  ;^i4,35o 
a  year,  making  a  total  of  ;^22,i32  a  year  available  for  education 
other  than  elementary  in  addition  to  the  proceeds  of  a  penny 
rate  levied  over  the  areas  of  the  non-county  boroughs  and 
urban  districts.  The  rateable  value  of  all  the  non-county 
boroughs  and  urban  districts  in  England  and  Wales  amounts 
to  ^52,015,141,  so  that  the  rateable  value  of  the  corresponding 
areas  in  the  mean  county  would  be  about  ;^839,ooo,  and  the 
proceeds  of  a  penny  rate  over  this  area  would  be  ;^3,496, 
making  the  total  annual  sum  available  for  education  other  than 
elementary  to  be  ^"25,628,  supposing  that  the  County  Council 
make  no  application  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  permission 
to  increase  the  rate  beyond  twopence  in  the  £.  In  the  above 
calculations  the  rateable  value  has  been  taken  in  all  cases,  not  the 
assessable  value;  so  that  the  proceeds  of  the  rate  include  any 
payments  made  to  the  Local  Authority  under  the  Agricultural 
Rating  Act. 
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In  connection  with  ratable  value  and  population,  it  is  of  interest 
to  notice  that  the  ratable  value  per  head  is — 

In  London £^'71 

In  67  County  Boroughs  £\*'?^ 

In    1,060    Non-County    Boroughs     and     Urban 

Districts /^4"57 

In  662  Rural  Districts £^'9^ 

The  Adjustment  of  Procedure. 

Within  the  mean  county  there  would  be  17  non-county  boroughs 
and  urban  districts  capable  of  raising  a  penny  rate  for  higher 
education ;  but,  of  these,  only  three  would  be  Local  Education 
Authorities  having  power  to  raise  a  rate  for  elementary  education. 
These  latter  should  relinquish  their  powers  in  respect  of  elementary 
education  to  the  County  Council,  and  the  County  Council  might 
delegate  to  all  the  17  minor  Local  Authorities  their  powers  in 
respect  of  elementary  education  in  their  districts  as  well  as  their 
powers  with  respect  to  any  local  schools  affording  education  other 
than  elementary,  provided  that  the  minor  Local  Authority  them- 
selves contribute  the  proceeds  of  a  penny  rate  towards  the  support 
of  these  schools.  The  minor  Local  Authority  should  act  through 
a  Committee  on  which  the  County  Council  are  represented,  and, 
if  the  County  Council  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of 
schools  or  other  institutions  within  the  area  of  the  minor  Local 
Authority  any  sums  in  respect  of  the  attendance  of  students 
residing  in  adjoining  rural  districts,  then  representatives  of  the 
minor  Local  Authorities  of  these  districts  should  also  have  places  on 
the  Committee  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  prepared  by  the  County 
Council  as  the  basis  of  their  delegation.  In  this  way  17  Local 
Committees  would  be  formed  to  co-operate  with  the  County 
Council  and  undertake  all  the  detailed  work  of  school  manage- 
ment in  the  non-county  boroughs  and  urban  districts,  and  this 
would  include  the  provision  of  a  very  large  part  of  the  educa- 
tional facilities  required  by  the  rural  districts.  The  Councils 
of  the  eleven  rural  districts  might  very  well  be  utilised  in 
the  same  way  to  assist  the  County  Council  in  providing 
elementary  education  within  their  respective  areas,  but 
as  rural  districts  cannot  generally  support  secondary  schools 
it  would  be  well,  whenever  possible,  to  combine  the  urban  and 
adjoining  rural  districts  into  educational  areas  under  Joint 
Committees  to  which  large  powers  both  for  secondary  and 
elementary  education  would  be  delegated  by  the  County  Councils. 

Excludmg  London,  the  total  number  of  non-provided  schools  in 
England  and  Wales  is  13,818  and  of  board  schools  5,371 ;  so  that  the 
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mean  county  may  be  expected  to  possess  223  non- provided  schools 
and  87  board  schools,  or  a  total  of  310  public  elementary  schools. 
Elementary  schools  in  large  towns  are  much  larger  than  those 
in  rural  districts,  and  consequently  the  county  borough,  although  its 
population  is  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  county,  would  possess  ^^.i 
elementary  schools,  24  being  non-provided  schools  and  17  provided 
schools,  leaving  269  to  the  rest  of  the  county,  or  an  average  of 
about  ten  for  each  non-county  borough,  urban  district-  or  rural 
district — ^a  number  of  schools  which  might  be  very  effectively 
supervised  by  the  Local  Committee. 

In  the  case  of  non-provided  schools  the  County  Council  might 
possibly  think  it  well  to  relinquish  their  right  to  nominate  managers 
in  favour  of  the  minor  Local  Authority,  and  in  the  case  of  provided 
schools  it  is  important  that  the  Local  Committee  should  be  divided 
into  small  sub-committees,  each  of  which  would  act  as  managers  of 
a  group  of  schools.  In  this  way  the  head  teacher  and  staff  of  each 
of  the  schools  will  become  intimately  known  to  some  members 
of  the  Local  Committee  who  will  be  able  to  represent  the  needs  of 
the  school  at  the  meetings  of  the  Committee. 


This  sketch  of  the  educational  agencies  which  would  exist  in  a 
mean  county  may  serve  to  illustrate  some  of  the  principal  questions 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  face  in  putting  the  new  Act  into 
operation  and  to  emphasise  the  great  importance  of  mutual  agree- 
ments for  combination  of  powers  and  delegation  of  duties. 


(For  full  Text  of  the  Act  see  Appendix  commencing  overleaf.) 
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APPENDIX. 


TEXT    OF    THE    ACT. 

An  Act  to  make  further  provision  with  respect  to  education  in  England 
and  Wales. 

[i8th  December,  igo2.j 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons, 
in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
as  follows : — 

PART  I. 
Local  Education  Authority. 

Local   Education   Aathorlties. 

1. — For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  Council  of  every  county  and  of 
every  county  borough  shall  be  the  local  education  authority : 

Provided  that  the  Council  of  a  borough  with  a  population  of  over 
10,000,  or  of  an  urban  district  with  a  population  of  over  20,000,  shall,  as 
respects  that  borough  or  district,  be  the  local  education  authority  for  the 
purpose  of  Part  III.  of  this  Act,  and  for  that  purpose  as  respects  that 
borough  or  district,  the  expression  **  local  education  authority  "  means 
the  Council  of  that  borough  or  district. 

PART  II, 

Higher    Education. 

Power  to  aid  Higher  Education. 

2. — (i)  The  local  education  authority  shall  consider  the  educational 
needs  of  their  area  and  take  such  steps  as  seem  to  them  desirable,  after 
consultation  with  the  Board  of  Education,  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of 
education  other  than  elementary,  and  to  promote  the  general  co-ordination 
of  all  forms  of  education,  and  for  that  purpose  shall  apply  all  or  so  much 
as  they  deem  necessary  of  the  Residue  under  Section  i  of  the  Local 
Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890,  and  shall  carry  forward  for  the 
like  purpose  any  balance  thereof  which  may  remain  unexpended,  and  may 
spend  such  further  sums  as  they  think  fit :  provided  that  the  amount 
raised  by  the  Council  of  a  county  for  the  purpose  in  any  year  out  of  rates 
under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  which  would  be  produced  by 
a  rate  of  twopence  in  the  pound,  or  such  higher  rate  as  the  County 
Council,  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  may  fix. 

(2)  A  Council,  in  exercising  their  powers  under  this  Part  of  this  Act, 
shall  have  regard  to  any  existing  supply  of  efficient  schools  or  colleges, 
and  to  any  steps  already  taken  for  the  purposes  of  higher  education  under 
the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  1889  and  1891. 
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ConouFFent  Powers  of  smaller  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts. 

8.— The  Council  of  any  non-county  borough  or  urban  district  shall  have 
power  as  well  as  the  County  Council  to  spend  such  sums  as  they  think  fit 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  or  aiding  the  supply  of  education  other  than 
elementary:  provided  that  the  amount  raised  by  the  Council  of  a 
non-county  borough  or  urban  district  for  the  purpose  in  any  year  out  of 
rates  under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  which  would  be 
produced  by  a  rate  of  one  penny  in  the  pound. 

Religions  Instruction. 

4.— (i)  A  Council,  in  the  application  of  money  under  this  Part  of  this 
Act,  shall  not  require  that  any  particular  form  of  religious  instruction  or 
worship  or  any  religious  catechism  or  formulary  which  is  distinctive  of 
any  particular  denomination  shall  or  shall  not  be  taught,  used,  or 
practised  in  any  school,  college,  or  hostel  aided  but  not  provided  by  the 
Council,  and  no  pupil  shall,  on  the  ground  of  religious  behef,  be  excluded 
from  or  placed  in  an  inferior  position  in  any  school,  college,  or  hostel 
provided  by  the  Council,  and  no  catechism  or  formulary  distinctive  of  any 
particular  religious  denomination  shall  be  taught  in  any  school,  college, 
or  hostel  so  provided,  except  in  cases  where  the  Council,  at  the  request 
of  parents  of  scholars,  at  such  times  and  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Council  think  desirable,  allow  any  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  the 
school,  college,  or  hostel,  otherwise  than  at  the  cost  of  the  Council : 
provided  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  no  unfair  preference  shall  be 
shown  to  any  religious  denomination. 

(2)  In  a  school  or  college  receiving  a  grant  from,  or  maintained  by,  a 
Council  under  this  Part  of  this  Act, 

(a)  A  scholar  attending  as  a  day  or  evening  scholar  shall  not  be  required, 
as  a  condition  of  being  admitted  into  or  remaining  in  the  school  or  college, 
to  attend  or  abstain  from  attending  any  Sunday  school,  place  of  religious 
worship,  religious  observance,  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  in  the 
school  or  college  or  elsewhere  ;  and 

{b)  The  times  for  religious  worship  or  for  any  lesson  on  a  religious 
subject  shall  be  conveniently  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
withdrawal  of  any  such  scholar  therefrom. 

PART  III. 
Elementary  Education. 

Powers  and  Duties  as  to  Elementary  Education. 

o. — The  local  education  authority  shall  throughout  their  area  have  the 
powers  and  duties  of  a  School  Board  and  School  Attendance  Committee 
under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  and  any  other  Acts, 
including  local  Acts,  and  shall  also  be  responsible  for  and  have  the 
control  of  all  secular  instruction  in  public  elementary  schools  not 
provided  by  them,  and  School  Boards  and  School  Attendance  Committees 
shall  be  abolished. 
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Management  of  Schools. 

6. — (i)  All  public  elementary  schools  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority  shall,  where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  Council  of  a 
county,  have  a  body  of  managers  consisting  of  a  number  of  managers  not 
exceeding  four  appointed  by  that  Council,  together  with  a  number  not 
exceeding  two  appointed  by  the  minor  local  authority. 

Where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  Council  of  a  borough  or 
urban  district  they  may,  if  they  think  fit,  appoint  for  any  school  provided 
by  them  a  body  of  managers  consisting  of  such  number  of  managers  as 
they  may  determine. 

(2)  All  public  elementary  schools  not  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority  shall,  in  place  of  the  existing  managers,  have  a  body  of 
managers  consisting  of  a  number  of  foundation  managers  not  exceeding 
four  appointed  as  provided  by  this  Act,  together  with  a  number  of 
managers  not  exceeding  two  appointed— 

(a)  Where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  Council  of  a  county, 
one  by  that  Council  and  one  by  the  minor  local  authority ;  and 

(b)  Where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  council  of  a  borough  or 
urban  district,  both  by  that  authority. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  anything  in  this  Section — 

(a)  Schools  may  be  grouped  under  one  body  of  managers  in  manner 
provided  by  this  Act ;  and 

(b)  Where  the  local  education  authority  consider  that  the  circumstances 
of  any  school  require  a  larger  bod}'  of  managers  than  that  provided  under 
this  Section,  that  authority  may  increase  the  total  number  of  managers, 
so,  however,  that  the  number  of  each  class  of  managers  is  proportionately 
increased. 

Maintenance  of  Schools. 

7. — (i)  The  local  education  authority  shall  maintain  and  keep  efficient 
all  public  elementary  schools  within  their  area  which  are  necessary,  and 
have  the  control  of  all  expenditure  required  for  that  purpose,  other  than 
expenditure  for  which,  under  this  Act,  provision  is  to  be  made  by  the 
managers ;  but,  in  the  case  of  a  school  not  provided  by  them,  only  so 
long  as  the  following  conditions  and  provisions  are  complied  with  : — 

(a)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall  carry  out  any  directions  of  the 
local  education  authority  as  to  the  secular  instruction  to  be  given  in  the 
school,  including  any  directions  with  respect  to  the  number  and  educational 
qualifications  of  the  teachers  to  be  employed  for  such  instruction,  and 
for  the  dismissal  of  any  teacher  on  educational  grounds,  and  if  the 
managers  fail  to  carry  out  any  such  direction  the  local  education  authority 
shall,  in  addition  to  their  other  powers,  have  the  power  themselves  to 
carry  out  the  direction  in  question  as  if  they  were  the  managers ;  but  no 
direction  given  under  this  provision  shall  be  such  as  to  interfere  with 
reasonable  facilities  for  religious  instruction  during  school  hours  : 

{b)  The  local  education  authority  shall  have  power  to  inspect  the 
school : 

{c)  The  consent  of  the  local  education  authority  shall  be  required  to 
the  appointment  of  teachers,  but   that  consent   shall  not  be  withheld 
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except  on  educational  grounds ;  and  the  consent  of  the  authority  shall 
also  be  required  to  the  dismissal  of  a  teacher  unless  the  dismissal  be  on 
grounds  connected  with  the  giving  of  religious  instruction  in  the  school  : 

(d)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall  provide  the  school  house  free  of 
any  charge,  except  for  the  teacher's  dwelling-house  (if  any),  to  the  local 
education  authority  for  use  as  a  public  elementary  school,  and  shall,  out 
of  funds  provided  by  them,  keep,  the  school  house  in  good  repair,  and 
make  such  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  buildings  as  may  be 
reasonably  required  by  the  local  education  authority;  provided  that 
such  damage  as  the  local  authority  consider  to  be  due  to  fair  wear  and 
tear  in  the  use  of  any  room  in  the  school  house  for  the  purpose  of  a 
public  elementary  school  shall  be  made  good  by  the  local  education 
authority  : 

(e)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall,  it  the  local  education  authority 
have  no  suitable  accommodation  in  schools  provided  by  them,  allow  that 
authority  to  use  any  room  in  the  school  house  out  of  school  hours  free  of 
charge  for  any  educational  purpose,  but  this  obligation  shall  not  extend 
to  more  than  three  days  in  the  week. 

(2)  The  managers  of  a  school  maintained  but  not  provided  by  the  local 
education  authority,  in  respect  of  the  use  by  them  of  the  school  furniture 
out  of  school  hours,  and  the  local  education  authority  in  respect  of  the 
use  by  them  of  any  room  in  the  school  house  out  of  school  hours,  shall 
be  liable  to  make  good  any  damage  caused  to  the  furniture  or  the  room, 
as  the  case  may  be,  by  reason  of  that  use  (other  than  damage  arising  from 
fair  wear  and  tear),  and  the  managers  shall  take  care  that,  after  the  use 
of  a  room  in  the  school  house  by  them,  the  room  is  left  in  a  proper 
condition  for  school  purposes. 

(3)  If  any  question  arises  under  this  Section  between  the  local  education 
authority  and  the  managers  of  a  school  not  provided  by  the  authority, 
that  question  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

(4)  One  of  the  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  an  elementary 
school  in  order  to  obtain  a  parliamentary  grant  shall  be  that  it  is 
maintained  under  and  complies  with  the  provisions  of  this  Section. 

(5)  In  public  elementary  schools  maintained  but  not  provided  by  the 
local  education  authority,  assistant  teachers  and  pupil  teachers  may  be 
appointed,  if  it  is  thought  fit,  without  reference  to  religious  creed  and 
denomination,  and,  in  any  case  in  which  there  are  more  candidates  for 
the  post  of  pupil  teacher  than  there  are  places  to  be  filled,  the  appointment 
shall  be  made  by  the  local  education  authority,  and  they  shall  determine 
the  respective  qualifications  of  the  candidates  by  examination  or 
otherwise. 

(6)  Religious  instruction  given  in  a  public  elementary  school  not 
provided  by  the  local  education  authority  shall,  as  regards  its  character, 
be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  (if  any)  of  the  trust  deed  relating 
thereto,  and  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  managers :  provided  that 
nothing  in  this  sub-section  shall  affect  any  provision  in  a  trust  deed  for 
reference  to  the  bishop  or  superior  ecclesiastical  or  other  denominational 
authority  so  far  as  such  provision  gives  to  the  bishop  or  authority  the 
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power  of  deciding  whether  the  character  of  the  religious  instruction  is  or 
,i  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  trust  deed. 

(7)  The  managers  of  a  school  maintained  but  not  provided  by  the  local 
j  education  authority  shall  have  all  powers  of  management  required  for 

i  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act,  and  shall  (subject  to  the  powers  of 

the  local  education  authority  under    this    Section)  have  the  exclusive 

power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  teachers. 

Provision  of  Mew  Schools. 

8. — (i)  Where  the  local  education  authority  or  any  other  persons 
propose  to  provide  a  new  public  elementary  school,  they  shall  give  public 
notice  of  their  intention  to  do  so,  and  the  managers  of  any  existing  school, 
or  the  local  education  authority  (where  they  are  not  themselves  the 
persons  proposing  to  provide  the  school),  or  any  ten  ratepayers  in  the 
area  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  provide  the  school,  may,  within  three 
months  after  the  notice  is  given,  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education  on 
the  ground  that  the  proposed  school  is  not  required,  or  that  a  school 
provided  by  the  local  education  authority,  or  not  so  provided,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  better  suited  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  district  than  the  school 
proposed  to  be  provided,  and  any  school  built  in  contravention  of  the 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  such  appeal  shall  be  treated  as 
unnecessary. 

(2)  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Education,  any  enlargement  of  a 
public  elementary  school  is  such  as  to  amount  to  the  provision  of  a  new 
school,  that  enlargement  shall  be  so  treated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Section. 

(3)  Any  transfer  of  a  public  elementary  school  to  or  from  a  local 
education  authority  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  Section  be  treated  as 
the  provision  of  a  new  school. 

Necessity  of  Schools. 

9. — The  Board  of  Education  shall,  without  unnecessary  delay, 
determine,  in  case  of  dispute,  whether  a  school  is  necessary  or  not,  and, 
in  so  determining,  and  also  in  deciding  on  any  appeal  as  to  the  provision 
of  a  new  school,  shall  have  regard  to  the  interest  of  secular  instruction, 
to  the  wishes  of  parents  as  to  the  education  of  their  children,  and  to  the 
economy  of  the  rates ;  but  a  school  for  the  time  being  recognised  as  a 
public  elementary  school  shall  not  be  considered  unnecessary  in  which 
the  number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance,  as  computed  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  is  not  less  than  30. 

Aid  Grant. 

10. — (i)  In  lieu  of  the  grants  under  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act,  1897, 
and  under  Section  97  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  as  amended 
by  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1897,  there  shall  be  annually  paid  to 
every  local  education  authority,  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament — 

(a)  a  sum  equal  to  four  shillings  per  scholar  ;  and 

(b)  an  additional  sum  of  three  halfpence  per  scholar  for  every 
complete  twopence  per  scholar  by  which  the  amount  which  would  be 
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prodaced  by  a  penny  rate  on  the  area  of  the  authority  falls  short  of 
ten  shillings  a  scholar:  provided  that,  in  estimating  the  produce  of  a 
penny  rate  in  the  area  of  a  local  education  authority  not  being  a  counly 
borough,  the  rate  shall  be  calculated  upon  the  county  rate  basis,  which, 
in  cases  where  part  only  of  a  parish  is  situated  in  the  area  of  the  local 
education  authority,  shall  be  apportioned  in  such  manner  as  the  Board 
of  Education  think  just. 

But  if  in  any  year  the  total  amount  of  parliamentary  grants  payable  to 
a  local  education  authority  would  make  the  amount  payable  out  of  other 
sources  by  that  authority  on  account  of  their  expenses  under  this  Part  ot 
this  Act  less  than  the  amouilt  which  would  be  produced  by  a  rate  of 
threepence  in  the  pound,  the  parliamentary  grants  shall  be  decreased, 
and  the  amount  payable  out  of  other  sources  shall  be  increased  by  a 
sum  equal  in  each  case  to  half  the  difference. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Section  the  number  of  scholars  shall  be 
taken  to  be  the  number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance,  as  computed 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  in  public  elementary  schools  maintained  by 
the  authority. 

Foundation  Managers. 

11. — (i)  The  foundation  managers  of  a  school  shall  be  managers 
appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  trust  deed  of  the  school,  but  if  it 
is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Education  that  the 
provisions  of  the  trust  deed  as  to  the  appointment  of  managers  are  in 
any  respect  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  insufficient  or 
inapplicable  for  the  purpose,  or  that  there  is  no  such  trust  deed  available, 
the  Board  of  Education  shall  make  an  Order  under  this  Section  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  case- 

(2)  Any  such  Order  may  be  made  on  the  application  of  the  existing 
owners,  trustees,  or  managers  of  the  school,  made  within  a  period  of 
three  months  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  after  that  period  on  the 
application  of  the  local  education  authority  or  any  other  person  interested 
in  the  management  of  the  school,  and  any  such  Order,  where  it  modifies 
the  trust  deed,  shall  have  effect  as  part  of  the  trust  deed,  and  where 
there  is  no  trust  deed  shall  have  effect  as  if  it  were  contained  in  a 
trust  deed. 

(3)  Notice  of  any  such  application,  together  with  a  copy  of  the^draft 
final  Order  proposed  to  be  made  thereon,  shall  be  given  by  the  Board  of 
Education  to  the  local  education  authority  and  the  existing  owners, 
trustees  and  managers,  and  any  other  persons  who  appear  to  the  Board 
of  Education  to  be  interested,  and  the  final  Order  shall  not  be  made 
until  six  weeks  after  notice  has  been  so  given. 

(4)  In  making  an  Order  under  this  Section  with  regard  to  any  school, 
the  Board  of  Education  shall  have  regard  to  the  ownership  of  the  school 
building,  and  to  the  principles  on  which  the  education  given  in  the  school 
has  been  conducted  in  the  past. 

(5)  The  Board  of  Education  may,  if  they  think  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  require  it,  make  any  interim  Order  on  any  application  under 
this  Section  to  have  temporary  effect  until  the  final  Order -is  made. 

E 
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(6)  The  body  of  managers  appointed  under  this  Act  for  a  public 
elementary  school  not  provided  by  the  local  education  authority  shall  be 
the  managers  of  that  school  both  for  the  purposes  of  the  Elementary' 
Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  and  this  Act,  and,  so  far  as  respects  the 
management  of  the  school  as  a  public  elementary  school,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  trust  deed. 

(7)  Where  the  receipt  by  a  school,  or  the  trustees  or  managers  of  a 
school,  of  any  endowment  or  other  benefit  is,  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  dependent  on  any  qualification  of  the  managers,  the 
qualification  of  the  foundation  managers  only  shall,  in  case  of  question, 
be  regarded. 

(8)  The  Board  of  Education  may,  on  the  application  of  the  managers  ol 
the  school,  the  local  education  authority  or  any  person  appearing  to 
them  to  be  interested  in  the  school,  revoke,  vary  or  amend  any  order 
made  under  this  Section  by  an  Order  made  in  a  similar  manner ;  but 
before  making  any  such  Order  the  draft  thereof  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
be  laid  before  each  House  of  Parliament,  and,  if  within  30  days,  being 
days  on  which  Parliament  has  sat,  after  the  draft  has  been  so  laid  before 
Parliament,  either  House  resolves  that  the  draft,  or  any  part  thereof, 
should  not  be  proceeded  with,  no  further  proceedings  shall  be  taken 
thereon,  without  prejudice  to  the  making  of  any  new  draft  Order. 

Grouping  of  Schools  under  one  Management. 

12. — (i)  The  local  education  authority  may  group  under  one  body  of 
managers  any  public  elementary  schools  provided  by  them,  and  may 
also,  with  the  consent  of  the  managers  of  the  schools,  group  under  one 
body  of  managers  any  such  schools  not  so  provided. 

(2)  The  body  of  managers  of  grouped  schools  shall  consist  of  such 
number  and  be  appointed  in  such  manner  and  proportion  as,  in  the  case 
of  schools  provided  by  the  local  education  authority,  may  be  determined 
by  that  authority,  and  in  the  case  of  schools  not  so  provided,  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  bodies  of  managers  of  the  schools  concerned 
and  the  local  education  authority,  or  in  default  of  agreement  may  be 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

(3)  Where  the  local  education  authority  are  the  Council  of  a  county, 
they  shall  make  provision  for  the  due  representation  of  minor  local 
authorities  on  the  bodies  of  managers  of  schools  grouped  under  their 
direction. 

(4)  Any  arrangement  for  grouping  schools  not  provided  by  the  local 
education  authority  shall,  unless  previously  determined  by  consent  of  the 
parties  concerned,  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

Endowments. 

18. — (i)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  any  endowment,  or  the 
discretion  of  any  Trustees  in  respect  thereof:  provided  that,  where 
under  the  trusts  or  other  provisions  affecting  any  endowment  the  income 
thereof  must  be  applied  in  whole  or  in  part  for  those  purposes  of  a  public 
elementary  school  for  which  provision  is  to  be  made  by  the  local 
education  authority,  the  whole  of  the  income  or  the  part  thereof,  as  the 
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case  may  be,  shall  be  paid  to  that  authority,  and,  in  case  part  only  of 
such  income  must  be  so  applied  and  there  is  no  provision  under  the  said 
trusts  or  provisions  for  determining  the  amount  which  represents  that 
part,  that  amount  shall  be  determined,  in  case  of  difference  between  the 
parties  concerned,  by  the  Board  of  Education  ;  but  if  a  public  inquiry  is 
demanded  by  the  local  education  authority,  the  decision  of  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  not  be  given  until  after  such  an  inquiry,  of  which  ten 
days'  previous  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  local  education  authority  and 
to  the  minor  local  authority  and  to  the  Trustees,  shall  have  been  first 
held  by  the  Board  of  Education  at  the  cost  of  the  local  education 
authority. 

(2)  Any  money  arising  from  an  endowment,  and  paid  to  a  County 
Council  for  those  purposes  of  a  public  elementary  school  for  which 
provision  is  to  be  made  by  the  Council,  shall  be  credited  by  the  Council 
in  aid  of  the  rate  levied  for  the  purposes  of  this  Part  of  this  Act  in  the 
parish  or  parishes  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  are  served  by  the 
school  for  the  purposes  of  which  the  sum  is  paid,  or,  if  the  Council  so 
direct,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Overseers  of  the  parish  or  parishes  in  the 
proportions  directed  by  the  Council,  and  applied  by  the  Overseers  in  aid 
of  the  poor  rate  levied  in  the  parish. 

AppoFCioDment  of  School  Fees. 

14. — Where  before  the  passing  of  this  Act  fees  have  been  charged  in 
any  public  elementary  school  not  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority,  that  authority  shall,  while  they  continue  to  allow  fees  to  be 
charged  in  respect  of  that  school,  pay  such  proportion  of  those  fees  as 
may  be  agreed  upon,  or,  in  default  of  agreement,  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  to  the  managers. 

Schools  attached  to  Institntions. 

15. — The  local  education  authority  may  maintain  as  a  public  elementary 
school  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but  shall  not  be  required  so  to 
maintain,  any  marine  school,  or  any  school  which  is  part  of,  or  is  held  in 
the  premises  of,  any  institution  in  which  children  are  boarded,  but  their 
refusal  to  maintain  such  a  school  shall  not  render  the  school  incapable  of 
receiving  a  parliamentary  grant,  nor  shall  the  school,  if  not  so  maintained, 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  to  the  appointment  of  managers, 
or  as  to  control  by  the  local  education  authority. 

Pover  to  enforce  duties  under  Elementary  Education  Acts. 

16. — If  the  local  education  authority  fail  to  fulfil  any  of  their  duties 
under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  or  this  Act,  or  fail  to 
provide  such  additional  public  school  accommodation  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  as  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  necessary  in  any  part  of  their  area,  the  Board  of  Education 
may,  after  holding  a  public  inquiry,  make  such  Order  as  they  think 
necessary  or  proper  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  authority  to  fulfil 
their  duty,  and  any  such  Order  may  be  enforced  by  mandamus. 
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PART    IV. 

General. 

Education  Committees. 

17. — (i)  Any  Council  having  powers  under  this  Act  shall  establish 
an  Education  Committee  or  Education  Committees,  constituted  in 
accordance  with  a  scheme  made  by  the  Council  and  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Education :  provided  that  if  a  Council  having  powers  under 
Part  II.  only  of  this  Act  determine  that  an  Education  Committee  is 
unnecessary  in  their  case,  it  shall  not  be  obligatory  on  them  to  establish 
such  a  Committee. 

(2)  All  matters  relating  to  the  exercise  by  the  Council  of  their  powers 
under  this  Act,  except  the  power  of  raising  a  rate  or  borrowing  money, 
shall  stand  referred  to  the  Education  Committee,  and  the  Council,  before 
exercising  any  such  powers,  shall,  unless  in  their  opinion  the  matter  is 
urgent,  receive  and  consider  the  report  of  the  Education  Committee  with 
respect  to  the  matter  in  question  :  the  Council  may  also  delegate  to  the 
Education  Committee,  with  or  without  any  restrictions  or  conditions  as 
they  think  fit,  any  of  their  powers  under  this  Act,  except  the  power  of 
raising  a  rate  or  borrowing  money. 

(3)  Every  such  scheme  shall  provide  — 

(a)  for  the  appointment  by  the  Council  of  at  least  a  majority  of  the 
Committee,  and  the  persons  so  appointed  shall  be  persons  who  are 
members  of  the  Council,  unless,  in  the  case  of  a  county,  the  Council  shall 
otherwise  determine ; 

(b)  for  the  appointment  by  the  Council,  on  the  nomination  or 
recommendation,  where  it  appears  desirable,  ot  other  bodies  (including 
Associations  of  Voluntary  Schools)  of  persons  of  experience  in 
education,  and  of  persons  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  various 
kinds  of  schools  in  the  area  for  which  the  Council  acts  ; 

(c)  for  the  inclusion  of  women  as  well  as  men  among  the  members  of 
the  Committee ; 

(d)  for  the  appointment,  if  desirable,  of  members  of  School  Boards 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  as  members  of  the  first 
Committee. 

(4)  Any  person  shall  be  disqualified  for  being  a  member  of  an 
Education  Committee  who,  by  reason  of  holding  an  office  or  place  of 
profit,  or  having  any  share  or  interest  in  a  contract  or  employment,  is 
disqualified  for  being  a  member  of  the  Council  appointing  the  Education 
Committee,  but  no  such  disqualification  shall  apply  to  a  person  by  reason 
only  of  his  holding  office  in  a  school  or  college  aided,  provided  or 
maintained  by  the  Council. 

(5)  Any  such  scheme  may,  for  all  or  any  purposes  of  this  Act,  provide 
for  the  constitution  of  a  separate  Education  Committee  for  any  area 
within  a  county,  or  for  a  Joint  Education  Committee  for  any  area  formed 
by  a  combination  of  counties,  boroughs  or  urban  districts,  or  of  parts 
thereof.  In  the  case  of  any  such  Joint  Committee,  it  shall  suffice  that  a 
majority  of  the  members  are  appointed  by  the  Councils  of  any  of  the 
counties,  boroughs  or  districts  out  of  which  or  parts  of  which  the  area  is 
formed. 
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(6)  Before  approving  a  scheme,  the  Board  of  Education  shall  take  such 
measures  as  may  appear  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  giving  publicity  to 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  scheme,  and,  before  approving  any  scheme 
which  provides  for  the  appointment  of  more  than  one  Education 
Committee,  shall  satisfy  themselves  that  due  regard  is  paid  to  the 
importance  of  the  general  co-ordination  of  all  forms  of  education. 

(7)  If  a  scheme  under  this  Section  has  not  been  made  by  a  Council  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  within  twelve  months  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  that  Board  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
make  a  provisional  Order  for  the  purposes  for  which  a  scheme  might 
have  been  made. 

(8)  Any  scheme  for  establishing  an  Education  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  any  county  or  county  borough  in  Wales  or  of  the  county  ot 
Monmouth  or  county  borough  of  Newport  shall  provide  that  the  County 
Governing  Body  constituted  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education 
Act,  1889,  for  any  such  county  or  county  borough  shall  cease  to  exist,  and 
shall  make  such  provision  as  appears  necessary  or  expedient  for  the 
transfer  of  the  powers,  duties,  property,  and  liabilities  of  any  such  Body 
to  the  local  education  authority  under  this  Act,  and  for  making  the 
provisions  of  this  section  applicable  to  the  exercise  by  the  local  education 
authority  of  the  powers  so  transferred. 

Expenses. 

18. — (i)  The  expenses  of  a  Council  under  this  Act  shall,  so  far  as  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  be  paid,  in  the  case  of  a  Council  of  a  county  out 
of  the  county  fund,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Council  of  a  borough  out  of  the 
borough  fund  or  rate,  or,  if  no  borough  rate  is  levied,  out  of  a  separate 
rate  to  be  made,  assessed,  and  levied  in  like  manner  as  the  borough  rate, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Council  of  an  urban  district  other  than  a  borough 
in  manner  provided  by  Section  ^^  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876, 
as  respects  the  expenses  mentioned  in  that  Section :  provided  that — 

(a)  the  County  Council  may,  if  they  think  fit  (after  giving  reasonable 
notice  to  the  Overseers  of  the  parish  or  parishes  concerned),  charge  any 
expenses  incurred  by  them  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  education  other 
than  elementary  on  any  parish  or  parishes  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Council,  are  served  by  the  school  or  college  in  connexion  with  which  the 
expenses  have  been  incurred  ;  and 

(6)  The  County  Council  shall  not  raise  any  sum  on  account  of  their 
expenses  under  Part  III.  of  this  Act  within  any  borough  or  urban  district 
the  Council  of  which  is  the  local  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of 
that  Part;  and 

(c)  The  County  Council  shall  charge  such  portion  as  they  think  fit,  not 
lieing  less  than  one-half  or  more  than  three-fourths,  of  any  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  respect  of  capital  expenditure  or  rent  on  account  of 
the  provision  or  improvement  of  any  public  elementary  school  on  the 
parish  or  parishes  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  are  ser\'ed  by  the 
school ;  and 

id)  The  County  Council  shall  raise  such  portion  as  they  think  fit,  not 
being  less  than  one- half  or  more  than  three-fourths,  of  any  expenses 
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incurred  to  meet  the  liabilities  on  account  of  loans  or  rent  of  any  School 
Board  transferred  to  them,  exclusively  within  the  area  which  formed  the 
school  district  in  respect  of  which  the  liability  was  incurred,  so  far  as  it 
is  within  their  area. 

(2)  All  receipts  in  respect  of  any  school  maintained  by  a  local  education 
authority,  including  any  parliamentary  grant,  but  excluding  sums  specially 
applicable  for  purposes  for  which  provision  is  to  be  made  by  the 
managers,  shall  be  paid  to  that  authority. 

(3)  Separate  accounts  shall  be  kept  by  the  Council  of  a  borough  of  their 
receipts  and  expenditure  under  this  Act,  and  those  accounts  shall  be 
made  up  and  audited  in  like  manner  and  subject  to  the  same  provisions 
as  the  accounts  of  a  County  Council,  and  the  enactments  relating  to  the 
audit  of  those  accounts  and  to  all  matters  incidental  thereto  and 
consequential  thereon,  including  the  penal  provisions,  shall  apply  in  lieu 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882,  relating  to 
accounts  and  audit. 

(4)  Where  under  any  local  Act  the  expenses  incurred  in  any  borough 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  are 
payable  out  of  some  fund  or  rate  other  than  the  borough  fund  or  rate,  the 
expenses  of  the  Council  of  that  borough  under  this  Act  shall  be  payable 
out  of  that  fund  or  rate  instead  of  out  of  the  borough  fund  or  rate. 

(5)  Where  any  receipts  or  payments  of  money  under  this  Act  are 
entrusted  by  the  local  education  authority  to  any  education  Committee 
established  under  this  Act,  or  to  the  managers  of  any  public  elementary 
school,  the  accounts  of  those  receipts  and  payments  shall  be  accounts  of 
the  local  education  authority,  but  the  auditor  of  those  accounts  shall  have 
the  same  powers  with  respect  to  managers  as  he  would  have  if  the 
managers  were  officers  of  the  local  education  authority. 

Borrowing. 

19. — (ij  A  Council  may  borrow  for  the  purposes  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  or  this  Act,  in  the  case  of  a  County  Council 
as  for  the  purposes  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Council  of  a  county  borough,  borough  or  urban  district  as  for  tlie 
purposes  of  the  Public  Health  Acts,  but  the  money  borrowed  by  a 
County  Borough,  Borough  or  Urban  District  Council  shall  be  borrowed 
on  the  security  of  the  fund  or  rate  out  of  which  the  expenses  of  the 
Council  under  this  Act  are  payable. 

(2)  Money  borrowed  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
total  debt  of  a  county  for  the  purposes  of  Section  69  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1888,  or  as  part  of  the  debt  of  a  county  borough, 
borough  or  urban  district  for  the  purpose  of  the  limitation  on  borrowing 
under  sub-sections  two  and  three  of  Section  234  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875. 

Arrangements  between  Councils. 

20. — An  authority  having  powers  under  this  Act — 
(a)  may  make  arrangements  with  the  Council  of  any  county,  borough, 
district  or  parish,  whether  a  local  education  authority  or  not,  for    the 
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exercise  by  the  Council,  on  such  terms  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
may  be  agreed  on,  of  any  powers  of  the  authority  in  respect  of  the 
management  of  any  school  or  college  within  the  area  of  the  Council ;  and 
(b)  if  the  authority  is  the  Council  of  a  non- county  borough  or  urban 
district  may,  at  any  time  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  by  agreement  with 
the  Council  of  the  county,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  relinquish  in  favour  of  the  Council  of  the  county  any  of  their 
powers  and  duties  under  this  Act,  and  in  that  case  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  authority  so  relinquished  shall  cease,  and  the  area  of  the 
authority,  if  the  powers  and  duties  relinquished  include  powers  as  to 
elementary  education,  shall,  as  respects  those  powers,  be  part  of  the  area 
of  the  County  Council. 

PpoYisional  Orders  and  Sohemeg. 

21. — (i)  Sections  297  and  298  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875  (which 
relate  to  Provisional  Orders),  shall  apply  to  any  Provisional  Order  made 
under  this  Act  as  if  it  were  made  under  that  Act,  but  references  to  a  local 
authority  shall  be  construed  as  references  to  the  authority  to  whom  the 
Order  relates,  and  references  to  the  Local  Government  Board  shall  be 
construed  as  references  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

(2)  Any  scheme  or  Provisional  Order  under  this  Act  may  contain  such 
incidental  or  consequential  provisions  as  may  appear  necessary  or 
expedient. 

(3)  A  scheme  under  this  Act  when  approved  shall  have  effect  as  if 
enacted  in  this  Act,  and  any  such  scheme,  or  any  Provisional  Order 
made  for  the  purposes  of  such  a  scheme,  may  be  revoked  or  altered  by  a 
scheme  made  in  like  manner  and  having  the  same  effect  as  an  original 
scheme. 

Provision  as  to  Elementary  and  Higher  Education  Powers 

respeotiYely. 

22. — (i)  In  this  Act  and  in  the  Elementary  Education  Acts  the 
expression  **  elementary  school  "  shall  not  include  any  school  carried  on 
as  an  evening  school  under  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

(2)  The  power  to  provide  instruction  under  the  Elementary  Education 
Acts,  1870  to  1900,  shall,  except  where  those  Acts  expressly  provide  to  the 
contrary,  be  limited  to  the  provision  in  a  public  elementary  school  of 
instruction  given  under  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  to 
scholars  who,  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  will  not  be  more  than  16 
years  of  age :  provided  that  the  local  education  authority  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  extend  those  limits  in  the  case  of  any 
such  school  if  no  suitable  higher  education  is  available  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  the  school. 

(3)  The  power  to  supply'  or  aid  the  supply  of  education  other  than 
elementary  includes  a  power  to  train  teachers,  and  to  supply  or  aid  the 
supply  of  any  education  except  where  that  education  is  given  at  a  public 
elementary  school. 
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HiBoellaneous  ProYisions. 

23. — (i)  The  powers  of  a  Council  under  this  Act  shall  include  the 
provision  of  vehicles  or  the  payment  of  reasonable  travelling  expenses 
for  teachers  or  children  attending  school  or  college  whenever  the  Council 
shall  consider  such  provision  or  payment  required  by  the  circumstances 
of  their  area  or  of  any  part  thereof. 

(2)  The  power  of  a  Council  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  education, 
other  than  elementar>-,  shall  include  power  to  make  provision  for  the 
purpose  outside  their  area  in  cases  where  they  consider  it  expedient  to  do 
so  in  the  interests  of  their  area,  and  shall  include  power  to  provide  or 
assist  in  providing  scholarships  for,  and  to  pay  or  assist  in  pa3nng  the  fees 
of,  students  ordinarily  resident  in  the  area  of  the  Council  at  schools  or 
colleges  or  hostels  within  or  without  that  area. 

(3)  The  County  Councillors  elected  for  an  electoral  division  consisting 
wholly  of  a  borough  or  urban  district  whose  Council  are  a  local  education 
authority  for  the  purpose  of  Part  III.  of  this  Act,  or  of  some  part  of  such 
a  borough  or  district,  shall  not  vote  in  respect  of  any  question  arising 
before  the  County  Council  which  relates  only  to  matters  under  Part  III. 
of  this  Act. 

(4)  The  amount  which  would  be  produced  by  any  rate  in  the  pound 
shall  be  estimated  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions made  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

(5)  The  Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses  Act,  1888,  and  so  much  of  the 
Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses  Act,  1891,  as  requires  that  land  assured 
by  Will  shall  be  sold  within  one  year  from  the  death  of  the  testator,  shall 
not  apply  to  any  assurance,  within  the  meaning  of  the  said  Act  of  1888,  of 
land  for  the  purpose  of  a  school  house  for  an  elementary  school. 

(6)  A  woman  is  not  disqualified,  either  by  sex  or  marriage,  for  being  on 
any  body  of  managers  or  Education  Committee  under  this  Act. 

(7)  Teachers  in  a  school  maintained  but  not  provided  by  the  local 
education  authority  shall  be  in  the  same  position  as  respects  disqualifica- 
tion for  office  as  members  of  the  authority  as  teachers  in  a  school  provided 
by  the  authority. 

(8)  Population  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  calculated  according 
to  the  census  of  190 1. 

(9)  Sub-sections  i  and  5  of  Section  87  of  the  Local  Government  Acti 
1888  (which  relate  to  local  inquiries),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any 
Order,  consent,  sanction,  or  approval  which  the  Local  Government  Board 
are  authorised  to  make  or  give  under  this  Act. 

(10)  The  Board  of  Education  may,  if  they  think  fit,  hold  a  public  inquii>' 
for  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  of  any  of  their  powers  or  the  performance 
of  any  of  their  duties  under  this  Act,  and  Section  73  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  1870,  shall  apply  to  any  pubUc  inquiry  so  held  or  held 
under  any  other  provision  of  this  Act. 

Interpretation. 

24. — (i)  Unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  any  expression  to  which 
a  special  meaning  is  attached  in  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to 
1900,  shall  have  the  same  meaning  in  this  Act. 
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(2)  In  this  Act  the  expression  "  minor  local  authority "  means,  as 
respects  any  school,  the  Council  of  any  borough  or  urban  district,  or  the 
Parish  Council  or  (where  there  is  no  Parish  Council)  the  parish  meeting 
of  any  parish  which  appears  to  the  County  Council  to  be  served  by  the 
school.  Where  the  school  appears  to  the  County  Council  to  serve  the 
area  of  more  than  one  minor  local  authority  the  County  Council  shall 
make  such  provision  as  they  think  proper  for  joint  appointment  of 
managers  by  the  authorities  concerned. 

(3)  In  this  Act  the  expressions  **  powers,"  "  duties,*'  "  property  "  and 
"  liabilities  "  shall,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  have  the  same 
meanings  as  in  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888. 

(4)  In  this  Act  the  expression  *' college"  includes  any  educational 
institution,  whether  residential  or  not. 

(5)  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  the  expression 
*'  trust  deed  "  includes  any  instrument  regulating  the  trusts  or  manage- 
ment of  a  school  or  college. 

ProYisions  as  to  Proceedings,  Transfer,  etc.,  Application  of 
Enactments  and  Repeal. 

25. — (1)  The  provisions  set  out  in  the  First  and  Second  Schedules  to 
this  Act  relating  to  Education  Committees  and  managers,  and  to  the 
transfer  of  property  and  officers,  and  adjustment,  shall  have  effect  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  provisions  of  this  Act  into  effect. 

(2)  In  the  application  of  the  Pllementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900, 
and  other  provisions  referred  to  in  that  Schedule,  the  modifications 
specified  in  the  Third  Schedule  to  this  Act  shall  have  effect. 

(3)  The  enactments  mentioned  in  the  Fourth  Schedule  to  this  Act  shall 
be  repealed  to  the  extent  specified  in  the  third  column  of  that  Schedule. 

Application  of  Act  to  Scilly  Islands. 

26. — (i)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  Council  of  the  Isles  of  Scilly 
shall  be  the  local  education  authority  for  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  Council  under  this  Act  shall  be  general  expenses  ot  the 
Council. 

Extent,  Commencement  and  Short  Title. 

27. — (i)  This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or,  except,  as 
expressly  provided,  to  London. 

(2)  This  Act  shall,  except  as  expressly  provided,  come  into  operation  on 
the  appointed  day,  and  the  appointed  day  shall  be  the  26th  day  of  March, 
1 903*  or  such  other  day,  not  being  more  than  18  months  later,  as  the 
Board  of  Education  may  appoint,  and  different  days  may  be  appointed 
for  different  purposes  and  for  different  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  tor 
different  Councils. 

(3)  The  period  during  which  local  authorities  may,  under  the  Education 
Act,  1901,  as  renewed  by  the  Education  Act,  1901  (Renewal)  Act,  1902, 
empower  School  Boards  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  schools  and  classes 
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to  which  those  Acts  relate  shall  be  extended  to  the  appointed  day,  and  in 
the  case  of  London  to  the  26th  day  of  March,  1904. 

(4)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Education  Act,  1902,  and  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  and  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1902. 

SCHEDULES. 

First    Schedule. 

PpoYision  as  to  Eduoation  Committees  and  Managers. 

A . — Education  Committees, 

(i)  The  Council  by  whom  an  Education  Committee  is  established  may  make 
regulations  as  to  the  quorum,  proceedings  and  place  of  meeting  of  that 
Committee,  but,  subject  to  any  such  regulations,  the  quorum,  proceedings  and 
place  of  meeting  of  the  Committee  shall  be  such  as  the  Committee  determine. 

(2)  The  chairman  of  the  Education  Committee  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Committee  shall,  in  case  of  an  equal  division  of  votes,  have  a  second  or  casting 
vote. 

(3)  The  proceedings  of  an  Education  Committee  shall  not  be  invalidated  by 
any  vacancy  among  its  members  or  by  any  defect  in  the  election,  appointment 
or  qualification  of  any  members  thereof. 

(4)  Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  an  Education  Committee  shall  be  kept  in  a 
book  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  a  minute  of  those  proceedings,  signed  at  the 
same  or  next  ensuing  meeting  by  a  person  describing  himself  as  or  appearing  to 
be.  chairman  of  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  at  which  the  minute  is  signed, 
shall  be  received  in  evidence  without  further  proof. 

(5)  Until  the  contrary  is  proved,  an  Education  Committee  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  duly  constituted  and  to  have  power  to  deal  with  any  matters  referred 
to  in  its  minutes. 

(6)  An  Education  Committee  may.  subject  to  any  directions  of  the  Council, 
appoint  such  and  so  many  sub-committees,  consisting  either  wholly  or  partly  of 
members  of  the  Committee,  as  the  Committee  thinks  fit. 

B. — Managers. 

(i)  A  body  of  managers  may  choose  their  chairman,  except  in  cases  where 
there  is  an  ex-officio  chairman,  and  regulate  their  quorum  and  proceedings  in 
such  manner  as  they  think  fit,  subject,  in  the  case  of  the  managers  of  a  school 
provided  by  the  local  education  authority,  to  any  directions  of  that  authority : 
provided  that  the  quorum  shall  not  be  less  than  three,  or  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  of  managers,  whichever  is  the  greater. 

(2)  Every  question  at  a  meeting  of  a  body  of  managers  shall  be  determined  by 
a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  managers  present  and  voting  on  the  question,  and 
in  case  of  an  equal  division  of  votes  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  shall  have  a 
second  or  casting  vote. 

(3)  The  proceedings  of  a  body  of  managers  shall  not  be  invalidated  by  any 
vacancy  in  their  number,  or  by  any  defect  in  the  election,  appointment  or 
qualification  of  any  manager. 

(4)  The  body  of  managers  of  a  school  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority  shall  deal  with  such  matters  relating  to  the  management  of  the  school, 
and  subject  to  such  conditions  and  restrictions,  as  the  local  education  authority 
determine. 
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(5)  A  manager  of  a  school  not  provided  by  the  local  education  authority, 
appointed  by  that  authority  or  by  the  minor  local  authority,  shall  be  removable 
by  the  authority  by  whom  he  is  appointed,  and  any  such  manager  may  resign 
his  office. 

(6)  The  body  of  managers  shall  hold  a  meeting  at  least  once  in  every  three 
months. 

(7)  Any  two  managers  may  convene  a  meeting  of  the  body  of  managers. 

(8)  The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  every  body  of  managers  shall  be  kept  in 
a  book  provided  for  that  purpose. 

(9)  A  minute  of  the  proceedings  of  a  body  of  managers,  signed  at  the  same  or 
the  next  ensuing  meeting  by  a  person  describing  himself  as,  or  appearing  to  be, 
chairman  of  the  meeting  at  which  the  minute  is  signed,  shall  be  received  in 
endence  without  further  proof. 

(10)  The  minutes  of  a  body  of  managers  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  the 
local  education  authority. 

(11)  Until  the  contrary  is  proved,  a  body  of  managers  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
duly  constituted  and  to  have  power  to  deal  with  the  matters  referred  to  in  their 
minutes. 


Second   Schedule, 

ProYisions  as  to  Transfep  of  Property  and  Officers,  and 

Acyustment. 

(i)  The  property,  powers,  rights  and  liabilities  (including  any  property 
powers,  rights  and  liabilities  vested,  conferred  or  arising  under  any  local  Act 
or  any  Trust  Deed)  of  any  School  Board  or  School  Attendance  Committee 
existing  at  the  appointed  day  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Council  exercising  the 
powers  of  the  School  Board. 

(2)  Where,  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  Council  relinquishes  its 
powers  and  duties  in  favour  of  a  County  Council,  any  property  or  rights 
acquired  and  any  liabilities  incurred,  for  the  purpose  of  the  performance  of  the 
powers  and  duties  relinquished,  including  any  property  or  rights  vested  or 
arising,  or  any  liabilities  incurred,  under  any  local  Act  or  Trust  Deed,  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  County  Council. 

(3)  Any  loans  transferred  to  a  Council  under  this  Act  shall,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  limitation  on  the  powers  of  the  Council  to  borrow,  be  treated  as  money 
borrowed  under  this  Act. 

(4)  Any  liability  of  an  Urban  District  Council  incurred  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts,  1889  and  1891,  and  charged  on  any  fund  or  rate,  shall,  by  virtue 
of  this  Act,  become  charged  on  the  fund  or  rate  out  of  which  the  expenses  of  the 
Council  under  this  Act  are  payable,  instead  of  on  the  first-mentioned  fund  or  rate. 

(5)  Section  two  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  balance  of  the  Residue  under 
Section  one  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890,  remaining 
unexpended  and  unappropriated  by  any  Council  at  the  appointed  day. 

(6)  Where  the  liabilities  of  a  School  Board  transferred  to  the  local  education 
authority  under  this  Act  comprise  a  liability  on  account  of  money  advanced  by 
that  authority  to  the  School  Board,  the  Local  Government  Board  may  make 
such  Orders  as  they  think  fit  for  providing  for  the  repayment  of  any  debts 
incurred  by  the  authority  for  the  purposes  of  those  advances  within  a  period 
fixed  by  the  Order,  and,  in  case  the  money  advanced  to  the  School  Board 
has  been  money  standing  to  the  credit  of  any  sinking  fund  or  redemption  fund  or 
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capital  money  applied  under  the  Local  Government  Acts,  i8S8  and  1894,  or 
eitiier  of  them,  for  the  repayment  to  the  proper  fund  or  account  of  the  amount  so 
advanced. 

Any  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  made  under  this  provision  shall 
have  effect  as  if  enacted  in  this  Act. 

(7)  Where  a  District  Council  ceases  by  reason  of  this  Act  to  be  a  school 
authority  within  the  meaning  of  the  Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf 
Children)  Act,  1893,  or  the  Elementary  Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic 
Children)  Act,  1899,  any  property  or  rights  acquired  and  any  liabilities  incurred 
under  those  Acts  shall  be  transferred  to  the  County  Council,  and,  notwithstanding 
anything  in  this  Act,  the  County  Council  may  raise  any  expenses  incurred  by 
them  to  meet  any  liability  of  a  school  authority  under  those  Act3  ^whether  a 
District  Council  or  not),  and  transferred  to  the  County  Council,  off  the  whole  of 
their  area,  or  oif  any  parish  or  parishes  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  are 
served  by  the  school  in  respect  of  which  the  liability  has  been  incurred. 

(8)  Sections  85  to  88  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894  (which  contain 
transitory  provisions),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  transfer  mentioned  in  this 
Schedule,  subject  as  follows  : — 

(a)  References  to  "  the  appointed  day  "  and  to  "  the  passing  of  this  Act*'  shall 
be  construed,  as  respects  a  case  of  relinquishment  of  powers  and  duties,  as 
references  to  the  date  on  which  the  relinquishment  takes  effect ;  and 

{b)  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  School  Board  or  School  Attendance  Committee 
which  is  abolished,  or  a  Council  which  ceases  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to 
exercise  powers  and  duties,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  powers  and  duties  transferred 
under  this  Act ;  and 

{c}  sub-sections  four  and  five  of  Section  85  shall  not  apply. 

(9)  The  disqualification  of  any  persons  who  are.  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  members  of  any  Council,  and  who  will  become  disqualified  for  office  in 
consequence  of  this  Act,  shall  not,  if  the  Council  so  resolve,  take  effect  until  a 
day  fixed  by  the  resolution,  not  being  later  than  the  next  ordinary  day  of  retire- 
ment of  Councillors  in  the  case  of  a  County  Council,  the  next  ordinary  day  of 
election  of  Councillors  in  the  case  of  the  Council  of  a  borough,  and  the  15th  day 
of  April  in  the  year  1904  in  the  case  of  an  Urban  District  Council. 

(10)  No  election  of  members  of  a  School  Board  shall  be  held  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  and  the  term  of  office  of  members  of  any  School  Board  holding  office 
at  the  passing  of  this  Act,  or  appointed  to  fill  casual  vacancies  after  that  date, 
shall  continue  to  the  appointed  day,  and  the  Board  of  Education  may  make 
Orders  with  respect  to  any  matter  which  it  appears  to  them  necessary  or  expedient 
to  deal  with  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  provision  into  effect,  and  any  order 
so  made  shall  operate  as  if  enacted  in  this  Act. 

(i  i)  Where  required  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  accounts  of  a  school  to  a 
close  before  the  end  of  the  financial  year  of  the  school,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  any  change  consequent  on  this  Act,  the  Board  of  Education  may 
calculate  any  parHamentary  grant  in  respect  of  any  month  or  other  period  less 
than  a  year,  and  may  pay  any  parliamentary  grant  which  has  accrued  before  the 
appointed  day  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  they  think  fit. 

(12)  Any  parliamentary  grant  payable  to  a  public  elementary  school  not 
provided  by  a  School  Board  in  respect  of  a  period  before  the  appointed  day  shall  be 
paid  to  the  persons  who  were  managers  of  the  school  immediately  before  that  day, 
and  shall  be  applied  by  them  in  payment  of  the  outstanding  liabilities  on  account 
of  the  school,  and  so  far  as  not  required  for  that  purpose  shall  be  paid  to  the 
persons  who  are  managers  of  the  school  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  shall  be 
applied  by  them  for  the  purposes  for  which  provision  is  to  be  made  under  this 
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Act  by  those  managers,  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  general  fund  applicable  for  those 
purposes :  provided  that  the  Board  of  Education  may.  if  they  think  fit,  pay  any 
share  of  the  aid  grant  under  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act,  1897.  alloted  to  an 
Association  of  Voluntary  Schools,  to  the  Governing  Body  of  that  Association,  if 
such  Governing  Body  satisfy  the  Board  of  Education  that  proper  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  application  of  any  sum  so  paid. 

(13)  Any  school  which  has  been  provided  by  a  School  Board  or  is  deemed  to 
have  been  so  provided  shall  be  treated  for  the  purposes  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  and  this  Act.  as  a  school  which  has  been 
provided  by  the  local  education  authority,  or  which  is  deemed  to  have  been  so 
provided,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(14)  The  local  education  authority  shall  be  entitled  to  use  for  the  purposes  of 
the  school  any  school  furniture  and  apparatus  belonging  to  the  trustees  or 
managers  of  any  public  elementary  school  not  provided  by  a  School  Board,  and 
in  use  for  the  purposes  of  the  school  before  the  appointed  day. 

(15)  During  the  period  between  the  passing  of  this  Act  and  the  appointed  day, 
the  managers  of  any  public  elementary  school,  whether  provided  by  a  School 
Board  or  not,  and  any  School  Attendance  Committee,  shall  furnish  to  the 
Council,  which  will  on  the  appointed  day  become  the  local  education  authority, 
such  information  as  that  Council  may  reasonably  require. 

(16)  The  oflficers  of  any  authority  whose  property,  rights  and  liabilities  are 
transferred  under  this  Act  to  any  Council  shall  be  transferred  to  and  become  the 
officers  of  that  Council,  but  that  Council  may  abolish  the  office  of  any  such  officer 
whose  office  they  deem  unnecessary. 

(17)  Every  officer  so  transferred  shall  hold  his  office  by  the  same  tenure  and  on 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  before  the  transfer,  and  while  performing 
the  same  duties  shall  receive  not  less  salary  or  remuneration  than  thereto- 
fore, but  if  any  such  officer  is  required  to  perform  duties  which  are  not  analogous 
to  or  which  are  an  unreasonable  addition  to  those  which  he  is  required  to  perform 
at  the  date  of  the  transfer,  he  may  relinquish  his  office,  and  any  officer  who 
so  relinquishes  his  office,  or  whose  office  is  abolished,  shall  be  entitled  to 
compensation  under  this  Act. 

(18)  A  Council  may,  if  they  think  fit,  take  into  account  continuous  service 
under  any  School  Boards  or  School  Attendance  Committees  in  order  to  calculate 
the  total  period  of  service  of  any  officer  entitled  to  compensation  under  this  Act. 

(19)  If  an  officer  of  any  authority  to  which  the  Poor  Law  Officers'  Super- 
annuation Act,  1896,  applies  is  under  this  Act  transferred  to  any  Council,  and  has 
made  the  annual  contributions  required  to  be  made  under  that  Act,  the  provisions 
of  that  Act  shall  apply,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  the  Local  Government 
Board  may  by  Order  direct  for  the  purpose  of  making  that  Act  applicable  to  the 
case. 

(20)  Any  local  education  authority  who  have  established  any  pension  scheme, 
or  scheme  for  the  superannuaton  of  their  officers,  may  admit  to  the  benefits  of 
that  scheme  any  officers  transferred  under  this  Act  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  they  think  fit. 

(21)  Section  120  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  which  relates  to 
compensation  to  existing  officers,  shall  apply  as  respects  officers  transferred 
under  this  Act,  and  also  (with  the  necessary  modifications)  to  any  other  officers 
who,  by  virtue  of  this  Act  or  anything  done  in  pursuance  or  in  consequence  of 
this  Act,  suffer  direct  pecuniary  loss  by  abolition  of  office  or  by  diminution  or 
loss  of  fees  or  salary,  in  like  manner  as  it  applies  to  officers  transferred  under 
this  Act,  subject  as  follows :— 
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(a)  any  reference  in  that  Section  to  the  County  Council  shall  include  a 
reference  to  a  Borough  or  Urban  District  Council ;  and 

(b)  references  in  that  Section  to  "  the  passing  of  the  Act  *'  shall  be  construed, 
as  respects  a  case  of  relinquishment  of  powers  and  duties,  as  references  to  the 
date  on  which  the  relinquishment  takes  effect ;  and 

{c)  any  reference  to  powers  transferred  shall  be  construed  as  a  reference  to 
property  transferred ;  and 

(d)  any  expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  fund  or  rate  out  of  which  the 
expenses  of  a  Council  under  this  Act  are  paid.  and.  if  any  compensation  is 
payable  otherwise  than  by  way  of  an  annual  sum,  the  pa>'ment  of  that 
compensation  shall  be  a  purpose  for  which  a  Council  may  borrow  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(22)  Section  68  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894  (which  relates  to  the 
adjustment  of  property  and  liabilities),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  adjustment 
required  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Third  Schedule. 
Hodifloation  of  Aots,  etc. 

(i)  References  to  School  Boards  and  school  districts  shall  be  construed  as 
references  to  local  education  authorities  and  the  areas  for  which  they  act.  except 
as  respects  transactions  before  the  appointed  day.  and  except  that  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  Section  19  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  and  in  sub-section  (i) 
of  Section  two  of  the  Education  Code  (1890)  Act,  1890,  references  to  a  school 
district  shall,  as  respects  the  area  of  a  local  education  authority  being  the 
Council  of  a  county,  be  construed  as  references  to  a  fxarish. 

(2)  References  to  the  school  fund  or  local  rate  shall  be  construed  as  references 
to  the  fund  or  rate  out  of  which  the  expenses  of  the  local  education  authority  are 
payable. 

(3)  In  Section  38  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  references  to 
members  of  a  School  I3oard  shall  be  construed  as  references  to  members  of  the 
Education  Committee,  or  of  any  sub-committee  appointed  by  that  Committee 
for  school  attendance  purposes. 

(4)  The  power  of  making  bye-laws  shall  (where  the  local  education  authority  is 
a  County  Council)  include  a  power  of  making  different  bye-laws  for  diflferent 
parts  of  the  area  of  the  authority. 

(5)  The  following  provision  shall  have  eflTect  in  lieu  of  Section  five  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1891 : 

••  The  duty  of  a  local  education  authority  under  the  Education  Acts,  1870  to 
"  1902,  to  provide  a  sufficient  amount  of  public  school  accommodation  shall 
"  include  the  duty  to  provide  a  sufficient  amount  of  public  school  accommodation 
••  without  payment  of  fees  in  every  part  of  their  area." 

(6)  The  words  "in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Education"  shall  be 
substituted  for  the  words  ••  in  their  opinion  "  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Section 
18  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870. 

(7)  Section  99  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  shall  apply  to  the 
fulfilment  of  any  conditions,  the  performance  of  any  duties  and  the  exercise  of 
any  powers  under  this  Act  as  it  applies  to  the  fulfilment  of  conditions  required 
in  pursuance  of  that  Act  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  to  obtain  a  parliamentary  grant. 

(8)  A  reference  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  to  borrowing  shall  be  substituted 
in  Section  15  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  for  the  reference  to  Section 
ten   of  the  Elementary   Education  Act,   1873,   and  a  reference  to  the  Local 
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Government  Board  shall  be  substituted  for  the  second  reference  in  that  Section 
to  the  Education  Department,  and  also  for  the  reference  to  the  Education 
Department  in  Section  five  of  the  Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf 
Children)  Act,  1893. 

(9)  A  reference  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
performance  of  the  local  education  authority's  duties  by  mandamus  shall  be 
substituted  in  Section  two  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1880,  for  the 
reference  to  Section  27  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876. 

(10)  The  substitutions  for  School  Boards,  school  districts,  school  fund  and 
local  rate  made  by  this  Schedule  shall,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  be 
made  in  any  enactment  referring  to  or  applying  the  Elementary  Education  Acts, 
1870  to  1900,  or  any  of  them,  so  far  as  the  reference  or  application  extends. 

(11)  References  in  any  enactment  or  in  any  provision  of  a  scheme  made  under 
the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  1853  to  1894,  ^^  ^^^  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  1869  to 
1889,  or  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  to  any  provisions  of  the 
Technical  Instruction  Acts,  1889  and  1891,  or  either  of  those  Acts  shall,  unless 
the  context  otherwise  requires,  be  construed  as  references  to  the  provisions  of 
Fart  II.  of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
any  school,  college  or  hostel  established,  and  to  any  obligation  incurred,  under 
the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  1889  and  1891,  as  if  the  school,  college  or  hostel 
had  been  established  or  the  obligation  incurred  under  Part  II.  of  this  Act. 

(12)  The  Lxx:al  Government  Board  may,  after  consultation  with  the  Board  of 
Education,  by  Order  make  such  adaptations  in  the  provisions  of  any  local  Act 
(including  any  Act  to  confirm  a  Provisional  Order  and  any  scheme  under  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  1882.  as  amended  by  any  subsequent  Act)  as  may 
seem  to  them  to  be  necessary  to  make  those  provisions  conform  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  may  also  in  like  manner,  on  the  application  of  any 
Council  who  have  power  as  to  education  under  this  Act  and  have  also  powers  as 
to  education  under  any  local  Act,  make  such  modifications  in  the  local  Act  as 
will  enable  the  powers  under  that  Act  to  be  exercised  as  if  they  were  powers 
under  this  Act. 

Any  Order  made  under  this  provision  shall  operate  as  if  enacted  in  this  Act. 

Fourth  Schedule. 

Enaotments  Repealed. 

Part  I. 

Session  and  Chapter.  Short  Title.  Extent  of  Repeal. 

52  and  53  Vict.  c.  76. .     The  Technical  Instnic-    The  whole  Act. 

tion  Act,  1889. 

53  and  54  Vict.  c.  60..     The     Local     Taxation    In  Section   one,  sub-sections 

(Customs  and  Excise)        two  and  three. 
Act,  1890. 

54  and  55  Vict.  c.  4  . .     The  Technical  Instruc-    The  whole  Act. 

tion  Act,  1891. 

Part  II. 

gfision  and  Chapter.  Short  Title.  Extent  of  Repeal. 

33  and  34  Vict.  c.  75.  •     The  Elementary  Educa-    Section    four;      Section    five 
tion  Act,  1870.  except  so  far  as  it  defines 

public  school  accommoda- 
tion; Section  six;  Sections 
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Senion  and  Chapter.  Short  Title.  Extent  of  Repeat 

eight  to  13  :  Sections  15  and 
16:  Section  18  from  "If at 
any  time  "  to  the  end  of  the 
Section ;  in  Section  19  the 
words  "  whether  in  obedi- 
ence to  any  requisition  or 
not";  Sections  29  to  34; 
in  Section  35  the  words 
' '  a  clerk  and  a  treasurer  and 
other  "  and  the  words  from 
"but  no  such  appointment " 
to  "  member  of  the  Board ' ' ; 
Sections  40  to  48;  Sections 
49  to  51 ;  in  Section  52  the 
words  •  *  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  a  body  of 
managers*';  Sections  53  to 
56  ;  Sections  60  to  66 ; 
in  Section  69  the  words  •*  in 
the  metropolis"  and  the 
words  from  "  appointed 
under  this  Act "  to  "re- 
turns under  this  Act "  ;  in 
Section  73  the  words  "of 
the  school  district"  the 
words  from  "  (if  any)  or  if" 
to  "  inquiry  relates,"  and 
the  words  *'  or  if  there  is  no 
School  Board  as  a  debt  doe 
from  the  rating  authority  *' : 
Sections  77  and  79 ;  Sections 
87,  88  and  90 ;  Section  93 ; 
the  first  proviso  of  Section 
97  ;  the  First  Schedule ;  the 
Second  Schedule,  except 
the  Third  Part ;  the  Third 
Schedule. 

36and  37  Vict.c.86,.     The  Elementary  Educa-    Sections     five     to     twcl\^  ; 
tion  Act,  1873.  Sections  17  and  18 ;  Sections 

21  and  26;  the  First 
Schedule,  the  Second 
Schedule,  the  Third 
Schedule. 

37  and  38  Vict.  c.  90. .     The  Elementary  Educa-    The  whole  Act. 
tion  (Orders)  Act,  1874. 

39  and  40  Vict.  c.  79. .     The  Elementary  Educa-    Section  seven,  from  "  and  (2) 
tion  Act,  1876.  in  every"   to   "appointing 

the  Committee."  and  the 
words  ' '  and  School  Attcnd- 
ance  Committee":  in 
Section  15  the  words  "not 
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ScnkMi  and  Chapter. 


43  and  44  Vict,  c,  23 . 

53  and  54  Vict.  c.  22  • 

54  and  55  Vict.  c.  56. 
56  and  57  Vict.  c.  42. 

59  and  60  Vict.  c.  16. 

60  and  61  Vict.  c.  5  . 
60  and  61  Vict.  c.  16. 

62  and  63  Vict.  c.  32 . 

63  and  64  Vict.  c.  53 . 


The  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Act,  1880. 

The  Education  Code 
(1890)  Act,  1890. 

The  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Act,  189 1. 

The  Elementary  Educa- 
tion (Blind  and  Deaf 
Children)  Act,  1893. 


The  Agricultural  Rates 
Act,  1896. 


The  Voluntary  Schools 
Act,  1897. 

The  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Act,  1897. 

The  Elementary  Educa- 
tion (Defective  and 
Epileptic  Children) 
Act,  1899. 

The  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Act,  1900. 


Extent  of  Repeal. 

exceeding  50  "  ;  Section  21 ; 
Section  23  to  "or  pay 
any  fees  "  ;  Section  27  ;  in 
Section  28  the  words  "but 
subject  in  the  case  of  a 
School  Attendance  Com- 
mittee to  the  approval 
hereinafter  mentioned  "  and 
the  words  "  or  the  officers  of 
the  Council  or  Guardians  by 
whom  the  Committee  are 
appointed  *' ;  Sections  30. 
31'  32.  33  (except  as  applied 
by  this  Act)  and  34  ; 
Section  36 ;  in  Section 
37  the  words  "or  local 
authority  "  ;  in  Section  38 
the  words  "or  local  autho- 
rity" and  "or  School 
Attendance  Committee  "  ; 
Sections  41.  42.  43  and  44 ; 
Section  49 ;  the  Second 
Schedule;  the  Third 
Schedule. 
Section  three. 

Section  one. 

Sections  five,  six  and  seven. 

Section  four  from  "  {h)  for  an 
area"  to  the  end  of  the 
Section ;  sub-sections  (3) 
and  (4)  of  Section  five ; 
Section  six. 

In  Section  seven  the  words 
"  a  School  Board  for  a 
school  district  which  is  a 
parish  or,"  and  sub-section 

(3). 

Section  one. 

The  whole  Act. 

In  Section  six  the  proviso. 


Section  three. 
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III.— THE   TEACHING   OF    HOUSEHOLD 
ECONOMY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


MISS  RAVENHILL'S  VISIT  OF  INQUIRY.- 

By  Mrs.  Pillow,  A.S.I. 

General  Ontline  of  Aim  and  Procedure. 

The  report  drawn  up  by  Miss  Ravenhill  for  the  West  Riding 
Technical  Instruction  Committee  upon  the  educational  work 
connected  with  domestic  science  as  carried  on  in  the  United  States 
has  just  come  to  hand.  Miss  Ravenhill  went  forth  upon  her 
mission  charged  with  the  three-fold  responsibility  of  conducting 
inquiries  and  preparing  reports  as  above  for  (i)  the  Board  of 
Education,  (2)  the  Sanitary  Institute,  and  (3)  the  Technical 
Instruction  Committee  of  the  West  Riding  County  Council. 

In  deciding  upon  the  most  advisable  line  of  action  which  would 
lead  to  gaining  a  real  grasp  of  the  position  held  by  the  domestic 
sciences  in  the  educational  curricula  of  the  various  States,  the 
facilities  provided  for  teaching  and  the  general  acceptation  and 
results  of  the  work,  Miss  Ravenhill  decided  to  visit  as  large  a 
number  of  institutions  as  possible,  spread  over  a  wide  area  of 
country,  rather  than  to  confine  herself  to  a  detailed  study  of  the 
work  in  a  much  smaller  number  of  cities.  Taking  into  consideration 
certain  points  mentioned  in  the  preface,  and  the  results  of  the 
inquiry  as  embodied  in  the  report,  the  wisdom  of  this  line  of  action 
is  apparent.  These  points  are  (i)  **  the  absence  of  centralisation," 
(2)  "  the  local  and  individual  independence  characteristic  of  the 
American  educational  system "  and  (3)  **  the  active  spirit  of 
experimental  progress  which  distinguishes  the  nation." 

Miss  Ravenhill  quickly  recognised  the  elasticity  of  the  work  upoft 
which  she  had  started  to  make  inquiry.  Guided  by  the  advice  ol" 
various  educationalists  in  the  United  States,  the  itinerary  inciudeA 
in  its  scheme  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Boston^ 
Cleveland  (Ohio),  Chicago,  Toledo,  Detroit  and  Buflfalo. 

*  West  Riding  County  Council :  Report  to  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee 
by  Miss  Alice  Ravenhill,  being  the  result  of  a  visit  of  inquiry  to  the  United 
States  as  to  the  educational  work  there  carried  on  in  Hygiene,  Domestic  Economy 
and  Household  Management  and  kindred  subjects  (Wakefield :  W.  H.  Milnes). 
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Edncational  Centres  and  their  Work. 

The  following  institutions  were  among  those  visited : — 

The  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

The  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia. 

The  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 

The  Armour  Institute,  Chicago. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston. 

The  State  Agricultural  College,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  State  Agricultural  College,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

The  Michigan  State  University,  Ann  Arbor. 

The  University  of  Columbia,  New  York  City. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 

The  State  Normal  School,  Framingham,  Massachusetts. 

The  State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

The  Manual  Training  High  School,  Providence,  R.I. 

The  Manual  Training  High  School,  Toledo. 

The  High  School,  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 

The  Central  High  School,  Detroit. 
Miss  Ravenhill  speaks  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  of  the 
completeness  of  the  courses  in  the  domestic  sciences  and  arts  and 
in  hygiene  initiated  by  each  of  these  institutions,  their  high 
standard  and  their  success.  **  Each  serves  as  a  model  for  the 
introduction  elsewhere  of  similar  courses  ....  each  carries  on 
its  work  under  a  staff  of  efficient  and  highly-qualified  teachers,"  who 
are  selected,  as  Miss  Ravenhill  very  definitely  points  out,  "for  their 
clear  perceptions  of  present  educational  needs  and  possibilities  " 
and  for  their  capability  "  of  framing  programmes  to  meet  them." 

In  our  own  country,  especially  in  connection  with  the  subjects 
under  the  title  of  domestic  economy  or  domestic  science,  it  has 
been,  until  recent  years,  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  teachers  with 
the  barest  qualifications  entrusted  with  classes,  in  which  the 
teaching  given  has  been  most  fragmentary  and  unintellectual. 
The  power  of  training  the  eyes  to  see  and  the  faculties  to  think 
and  to  reason  and  to  form  correct  judgments  upon  the  problems 
necessary  to  be  solved  in  order  to  maintain  the  health,  the  comfort 
and  the  general  economic  management  of  the  home,  are  beginning 
to  be  recognised  as  being  as  important  factors  in  the  equipment  of 
domestic  economy  teachers  as  their  actual  manual  training  and 
dexterity  in  the  kitchen,  the  laundry,  the  workroom,  etc. 

In  the  United  States  the  teaching  of  hygiene  **is  compulsorily 
included  in  the  time-table  of  every  primary  and  grammar  school. 
Elasticity,  as  Miss  Ravenhill  strongly  emphasises,  is  the  keynote 
of  the  educational  system  of  the  States,  but  this  subject  "constitutes 
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the  one  exception,"  it  being  **a  legal  enactment,"  binding  almost 
everywhere,  **that  elementary  hygiene  and  physiology  be  taught  in 
every  grade  of  every  public  elementary  school  for  a  specified  time 
in  each  school  year."  As  co-education  is  general,  **  boys  share 
with  girls  the  advantage  of  these  studies." 

Miss  Ravenhill,  in  dealing  with  the  educational  methods  adopted 
in  these,  as  in  other,  subjects,  mentions  two  facts  which  must  be 
realised  and  borne  in  mind  in  order  that  the  raison  d'etre  of  these 
methods  may  be  fully  grasped. 

**  (i)  The  national  determination  to  place  the  United  States  in 

the  forefront  of  the  world,  and,  as  a  means  to  secure  the 

fulfilment  of  this  resolve,  to  develop  a  population  possessing 

the    indispensable    physique    and    essential    intellectual 

development. 

"  (2)  The  vigour  and   youthful   energy  characteristic  of  this 

people   which    cannot    rest    until    precept    is    tested    by 

practice.      Experimental    efforts    are    favoured    by    the 

prevalent  elasticity  of  organisation,  habitual  open-minded- 

ness  and  extent  of  opportunity,  which  all  contribute  to 

the   noticeable   forbearance   exhibited   towards  tentative 

endeavours,  and  especially  towards  those  undertaken  in 

the  educational  world." 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  determination   to  develop  a  sound 

and  intelligent  people,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  great 

prominence  given  to  the  teaching  of  hygiene,  physiology  and  the 

allied  sciences.    **  A  large  proportion  of  high  schools"  in  the  States 

include  these  subjects  in  their  curricula,  "  and  their  study  (for  both 

sexes)  is  connected  with  the  obligatory  physical  culture  courses  of 

the   State    agricultural    colleges    and    technical    institutes;     they 

occupy  a  place  in  the  curricula  of  normal  colleges,  and  they  enter 

into   the   courses   included  in   the  departments  of  sociology  and 

pedagogy  in   the   leading  universities."     Miss    Ravenhill  in   her 

report  shows  how  the  study  of  sociology  and  of  civics  '*  is  directly 

affecting  the  demand  for  college  courses  in  hygiene  and  physiology," 

and  where  sanitary  science  courses  are  not  available  male  students 

will   even  enter  for   the   household   science   courses  in  technical 

institutes,  etc.,  in  order  to  gain  desired  information. 

Methods  of  Teaching  and  of  Training  leachers. 

Hygiene  and  Physiology. — The  methods  of  teaching  hygiene 
and  physiology  are  briefly  described  in  the  report : — 

{1)  In  Grade  or  Elementary  ScJwols  the tesLching ''.  .  .  .  maybe 
described  as  *  objective';   the  children  are  encouraged  to  gain  as 
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much  information  as  they  can  from  observing  their  own  bodies  and 
environment,  or  from  simple  experiments,  these  observations  being 
discussed  conversationally  in  *  recitations.'  Charts  and  models  are 
commonly  supplied,  and  in  many  schools  visited  the  teachers  are 
in  the  habit  of  bringing  fresh  bones  and  organs  (such  as  the  hearts, 
eyes,  kidneys,  etc.,  of  an  ox  or  sheep)  to  use  for  demonstration 
purposes.  Considerable  trouble  is  evidently  taken  to  learn  to  what 
extent  habits  are  influenced  by  these  lessons.  Under  many  Boards 
of  Education  efforts  are  successfully  made  to  interrelate  these 
subjects  with  the  *  nature-study,'  language  talks,  number  work, 
cooking,  geography,  history  and  civics  taught  in  the  different 
grades;  the  home  is  taken  as  a  central  fact,  and  the  other  subjects 
are  treated  in  their  relation  to  the  needs  of  family  and  social  life." 

(2)  In  High  Schools  and  Colleges  '*  the  subject  of  physiology 
is  almost  invariably  taught  practically  in  the  well-equipped 
biological  laboratories  found  in  all  recent  buildings,  and  hygienic 
applications  are  made  of  the  information  gained  by  this  means ; 
also,  in  an  increasing  number  of  cases,  similar  applications  are 
made  of  the  principles  learned  by  theory  and  practice  in  the 
chemical  and  physical  laboratories.  The  practical,  as  distinct  from 
the  theoretical,  study  of  house  sanitation  is  still  in  its  iufancy, 
though,  the  universal  custom  of  *  exposed  '  plumbing  facihtates 
observations  hard  to  make  in  England  owing  to  the  cased-in, 
*  concealed  '  pipes  ;  while  the  growing  faith  in  *  field  work  *  leads 
to  the  inclusion  in  these  courses  of  visits  to  houses  in  course  of 
construction,  to  markets,  shops,  sewage  works,  etc." 

(3)  In  Normal  Colleges^  **  the  study  of  hygiene  and  physiology  is 
habitually  included  in  the  two  branches  of  study  (pedagogy  and 
child  study,  and  physical  culture)  required  of  all  students  preparing 
themselves  for  the  teaching  profession,  and  is  occasionally  included 
in  their  course  in  practical  biology,  for  which  a  knowledge  of 
elementary  chemistry  and  physics  are  pre-requisites.  One  or  other 
of  these  courses  runs  throughout  the  whole  perioa  of  training,  that 
is,  two  or  four  years." 

(4)  In  Technical  Institutes  the  teaching  of  hygiene  '*is  usually 
included  in  the  household  science  course:  but  at  the  Pratt  Institute, 
the  Brooklyn  Technical  Institute,  and  doubtless  in  other  instances, 
special  short  courses  for  adults  on  public  hygiene  are  provided  (care 
of  streets,  sewers  and  water  supply,  precautions  against  spread  of 
diseases — disinfection,  laws  on  food  protection,  school  hygiene, 
etc.),  or  on  some  branch  of  the  subject,  e.g.,  child  hygiene,  food  and 
dietetics,  etc.  These  are  given  during  the  afternoon  or  evening 
according  to  the  greatest  demand." 
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(5)  Outside  Agencies,  such  as  farmers'  institutes,  women's  clubs, 
parents'  unions  and  associations  for  the  encouragement  of  university 
extension  lectures,  are  at  work  in  the  same  direction,  lectures 
bearing  upon  hygiene  and  the  present  welfare  of  the  people  being 
included  in  their  educational  programmes. 

Domestic  Science. — This  "  very  usually  comprehends  in  its 
definition  and  practice  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  hygiene.  It 
may  be  found  in  some  schools  limited  in  its  treatment  to  the 
purely  utilitarian  teaching  of  cooking  and  sewing,  or  it  may  be 
observed  in  other  educational  institutions  extended  so  as  to 
embrace  the  scope  attributed  to  it  by  broader  minds,  who  define  it 
as  '  consisting  of  certain  household  arts  or  activities  based  on  a 
number  of  sciences,  and  leading  to  the  study  of  economies';  hence 
its  prevalent  title  of  '  household  economics.'  By  a  variety  of 
methods  the  subject  is  now  being  introduced  into  an  increasing 
number  of  schools,  in  a  growing  number  of  cities  ;  the  efficiency  of 
some  of  these  methods  is  still  a  slightly  uncertain  quantity  under 
certain  Boards  of  Education,  but  an  encouraging  elevation 
of  general  standard  in  the  grade  schools  is  perceptible  to 
interested  observers.  Very  admirable  courses  exist  in  many  high 
schools  and  technical  institutes,  and  in  a  majority  of  the  State 
agricultural  colleges,  based  on  sound  scientific  and  economic  lines ; 
these  lead,  in  the  case  of  the  colleges,  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science,  in  the  technical  institutes,  to  a  diploma." 

Training  of  Teachers. — The  fact  that  only  specially  qualified 
teachers  are  employed  in  teaching  these  utilitarian  subjects  renders 
it  imperative  that  special  arrangements  should  be  made  for  their 
training,  and,  Miss  Ravenhill  reports,  that  to  meet  this 
**  exhaustive  training  courses  are  offered  in  both  hygiene  and  the 
domestic  sciences  and  arts,  in  a  few  Universities  (notably 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City  and  the  University  of 
Chicago),  at  some  of  the  most  prominent  technical  institutes  and 
at  most  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges.  The  former  subject  is 
included  in  the  curricula  of  the  greater  number  of  the  State  normal 
schools  ;  the  latter  at  present  only  in  the  case  of  a  limited  number ; 
normal  students  usually  take  one  or  other  branch  of  household 
economics  as  post-graduate  work.  The  finest  post-graduate 
courses  in  either  branch  are  offered  at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  and  at  the  Pratt  and  Drexel  Institutes  at  Brooklyn 
(New  York)  and  Philadelphia." 

Length  of  School  and  Training  Courses. — "The  full 
courses  of  study  in  the  domestic  sciences,  or  the  domestic  arts 
in  colleges  and  technical  institutes,  extend  respectively  (with 
rare   exceptions)  over  two  or   three  years,  whether  planned   for 
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normal  students  or  for  the  general  public,  and  demand  the 
individuars  entire  time,  nine  to  twelve  hours  a  day.  No 
generalisation  is  trustworthy  as  to  the  length  of  high  school 
courses";  for  domestic  science  "the  diversity  of  practice  is  so 
great.  Girls  may  devote  two  hours  a  week  for  four  years  to  these 
subjects,  or  four  hours  a  week  for  two  years,  or  six  or  eight  hours 
a  week  for  one  year." 

Scope  of  Various  Courses. — The  scope  of  the  courses  in  all  the 
colleges,  technical  institutes  and  high  schools  is  the  same,  being 
based  upon  the  motives  already  referred  to  on  p.  82.  The 
courses  on  household  economics,  the  writer  states,  "  aim  to 
arouse  thought,  to  develop  the  reflective  powers,  to  engender 
resourcefulness  and  to  promote  efficiency  in  those  responsible  for 
the  making  of  homes  and  for  the  well-being  of  their  occupants. 
The  syllabuses  include  a  greater  range  **  of  subjects  than  is  usual 
in  this  country,  for  the  reason  that  if  household  economics  be 
recognised  as  consisting  '  of  certain  household  arts  or  activities, 
based  on  a  number  of  sciences  and  leading  to  the  study  of 
economics,'  the  future  housekeeper  must  first  gain  an  intelligent 
insight  into  these  underlying  sciences,  then  proceed  to  apply  them 
in  the  arts  which  find  a  place  in  family  life,  and  finally  familiarise 
herself  with  the  principles  of  economics,  so  that  her  practice  may 
be  guided  by  the  light  of  reason  and  experience." 

The  sciences  which  are  required  to  be  taken  in  connection  with 
household  economics  "are  (i)  general  cnemistry,  specialised  later 
on  household  matters  (food,  cleaning,  etc.),  (2)  physics  and  (3) 
biology,  which  includes  a  working  acquaintance  with  sanitary 
bacteriology  (bacteria  in  the  air,  water,  soils,  moulds,  yeasts).  At 
least  two  years  are  devoted  to  these  subjects,  longer  if  no  previous 
training  has  been  available.  To  facilitate  the  skilful  **  manipulations 
required  of  cook  or  needlewoman,  (4)  manual  training  in  wood  and 
iron  work  and  (5)  freehand  drawing  and  brush  work  and  design, 
are  included ;  usually  (6)  a  course  of  *  nature-study '  develops  the 
powers  of  observation  and  impresses  the  inevitable  sequence  of 
Nature's  laws ;  (7)  the  study  of  form  and  colour  trains  the  eye ; 
(8)  literature  and  (9)  foreign  languages  are  recommended  to 
preserve  just  mental  *  poise  *  and  to  promote  general  culture ;  while 
(10)  stress  is  laid  on  regular  physical  culture  to  maintain  health, 
develop  vigour  and  ensure  a  good  carriage,  points  to  which  much 
attention  is  paid  in  the  selection  of  teachers."  And  here  Miss 
Ravenhill  states  that  **  with  all  this  intelligent  fundamental  study 
as  a  basis  for  household  practice,  the  student  can  dispense  with 
three-fourths  of  the   time   spent  in   actual   cooking,   laundry,  or 
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needle-practice,  under  a  system  which  aims  only  at  immediate 
utility  within  certain  narrow  bounds." 

For  the  purposes  of  training  the  mind  on  the  lines  stated  by  Miss 
Ravenhill  as  forming  the  motive  power  throughout  the  educational 
system  in  the  States,  no  doubt  this  is  correct ;  but  for  the  actual 
expertness  and  dexterity  of  work  required  of  cook,  laundry  worker 
or  needle-woman,  much  practice  is  required,  and  not  unfrequently 
have  we  heard  the  complaint  in  our  o\^ti  country  that  an  excellent 
theorist  is  not  always  a  good  practical  worker ! 

Results. — The  results  of  the  methods  '*  as  at  present  observed  in 
the  States  are  "  : — 

"  (i)  A  high  class  of  woman  avails  herself  of  these  training 
courses,  finding  they  give  full  scope  to  her  intellectual  abilities, 
increase  her  sense  of  the  dignity  of  domestic  work,  and  fit  her  for 
the  performance  of  its  duties  with  much  saving  of  physical  labour, 
much  addition  of  pleasure  and  profit  and  a  considerable  elimination 
of  the  element  of  chance." 

"  (2)  Principals  of  high  schools  approve  of  the  introduction  into 
their  own  schools  of  such  a  course,  suitably  modified,  observing 
that  it  permits  of  the  desirable  concrete  applications  for  scientific 
and  economic  theories,  that  it  constitutes  a  valuable  link  between 
home  and  school  life,  and  that  it  supports  and  favours  that 
conception  of  education  first  promulgated  by  Professor  John 
Dewey,  of  Chicago,  and  now  winning  its  way  into  general 
acceptation,  that  *  each  one  of  our  schools  must  exemplify  an 
embryonic  community  life,  active  with  types  of  occupations  that 
reflect  the  life  of  the  larger  society,  and  permeated  throughout 
with  the  spirit  of  art,  history  and  science,*  an  obvious  contrast  to 
*  our  present  education  which  is  highly  specialised,  one-sided  and 
narrow — an  education  dominated  by  the  mediaeval  conception  of 
learning.'  " 

"  (3)  Life  itself  gains  a  new  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  young  people 
of  both  sexes  when  the  study  of  its  nurture  and  environment  in 
homes  and  communities  appears  as  a  school  or  college  department 
under  the  title  of  household  science,  home  sanitation  or  household 
economics ;  and  when  proof  is  afforded  that,  to  pursue  this  study 
in  its  entirety,  an  acquaintance  with  a  range  of  subjects  and  an 
expenditure  of  time  are  demanded  which  elevates  it  to  the  ranks  of 
other  subjects  qualifying  for  a  degree  in  science." 

Notes  on  Individaal  and  Oroaps  of  Institations,  etc 

Copies  of  some  of  the  best  schedules  and  schemes  of  work,  as 
observed  by  the  writer,  add  to  the  value  of  this  most  interesting 
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report.     These  show  from  the  "grade"  school  upward  that  the 
primary  object  of  the  teaching  is  health  promotion. 

The  Pratt  Institute  and  the  Drexel  Institute. — Dealing 
with  a  number  of  institutes,  colleges,  etc.,  Miss  Ravenhill  mentions 
that  the  Pratt  Institute,  New  York  and  the  Drexel  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  "  are  typical  of  the  best  and  soundest  teaching  in 
these  subjects  available  in  the  United  States ;  their  graduates  are 
in  great  request  as  professors  in  the  State  agricultural  colleges, 
supervisors  under  City  Boards  of  Education,  teachers  in  schools  of 
all  grades,  or  directors  of  household  management  {i.e.,  housekeepers 
or  matrons)  in  colleges,  hospitals  and  other  institutions."  The 
syllabus  for  the  general  courses  shows  that  a  good  previous  education 
is  imperative. 

J,  P  .  /Natural     sciences  —  chemistry,      physics,     biology 

P  '      (bacteriology,  botany,  zoology),  physiology. 

rjy  ^        -  Applied     sciences  —  hygiene,      home     nursing    and 
-^  1      emergencies,  public  hygiene,  household  economics, 

\     cookery,  dietetics,  marketing  and  serving." 
'*  The   special   courses   are    sub-divided   into   three   groups   for 
women  who  can  only  devote  a  few  hours  each  week  to  such  work 
and  are  arranged  according  "  to  the  time  at  the  student's  disposal. 
"  Special  Courses — /Bacteriology. 

I  Emergencies,  home  nursing,  hygiene. 
Group  I.:  (Dietetics. 

One  year,  \  Plain  cooking. 


six  hours  a  week. 


Invalid  cooking. 
Household  economics. 
Laundry  work. 


Group  II.:         ( B^'^teriology- 
^      '^  1  Dietetics. 

^        ,  1     I  Plain  cooking, 

four  hours  a  week.  U       i- j        i  • 

\  Invahd  cooking. 

P  TIT  •         /House  construction,  with  some  sanitary  and 

^     ^        "         I     artistic  considerations. 

,        ^      '  1  Household  economics, 

one  hour  a  week.    (^■^^,^,^^„ 

In  addition  to  the  systematised  studies  in  the  domestic  sciences, 
arrangements  are  made  for  day  and  evening  classes  in  cookery  for 
married  women  and  domestic  servants,  a  cooks*  course,  girls' 
classes  in  cooking,  marketing,  etc.  Classes  for  nurses  or 
kindergarten  teachers  are  organised  in  sewing,  cooking,  home- 
nursing  and  general  hygiene. 

A  special  course  of  instruction  on  food  economics,  intended  for 
men   and  women  qualified  by  experience  and  character  to  hold 
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responsible  positions,  is  arranged  three  times  yearly — "  the  result 
of  a  demand  for  persons  trained  as  purveyors  for  public  institutions, 
hospitals  and  schools.  It  embraces  the  following  topics: — the 
selection  of  food  material  with  regard  to  quality  and  cost ;  methods 
of  preparation  in  large  quantities;  hygiene,  emergencies  and 
home-nursing ;  bacteriology,  care  of  food ;  dietetics  ;  serving — 
embodying  general  dining  room  economics.  Field  work — ^visits 
to  public  kitchens  and  to  manufactories  of  kitchen  and  hotel 
furnishings.  The  institute  kitchen  and  lunch  room,  serving  daily 
between  200  and  300  guests,  supplies  the  necessary  laboratory 
facilities." 

*'  The  fees  vary  from  three  dollars  to  25  dollars,  according  to  the 
length  and  requirements  of  the  course  selected ;  they  are  usually 
less  in  proportion  for  evening  classes.  At  both  institutes  there  are 
three  months*  special  courses,  day  and  evening,  in  dressmaking, 
two  lessons  a  week  for  a  fee  of  three  dollars  (12s.  6d.) ;  a  course  of 
the  same  length  in  '  advanced  draughting  and  measurement '  has  a 
fee  of  eight  dollars.  Elementary  courses  in  hand  and  machine 
sewing,  millinery,  cooking,  or  table  serving  have  an  average  fee  of 
three  dollars.  At  the  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  a  fee  of  six  dollars 
for  20  lessons  is  charged  at  the  evening  classes  in  sanitation, 
cooking,  or  needlework." 

The  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. — At  the  Lewis  Institute, 
Chicago,  a  very  full  course  in  domestic  economy  is  arranged  "  for 
those  who  are  preparing  to  teach."  By  the  addition  of  physics, 
chemistry  and  biology  **  to  the  special  subjects  in  this  department 
the  student  may  pursue  the  studies  of  the  B.Sc.  group,  and  at  the 
same  time  prepare  herself  to  teach  domestic  economy.  This  course 
extends  over  six  years  .  .  .  .  and  the  laboratory  method  of 
teaching  is  applied  to  all  subjects  of  study,  and  in  all  divisions 
classes  are  limited  in  number  to  25  pupils." 

University  Centres. — *'  The  State  universities  are  usually 
divided  into  seven  colleges,  agriculture  and  domestic  science,  art, 
philosophy  and  science,  engineering,  law,  pharmacy  and 
veterinary  medicine."  About  30  of  them  have  instituted  courses 
in  household  economics,  most  of  which  "  cover  a  period  of  four 
years  and  in  conjunction  with  other  subjects  qualify  for  a  B.Sc. 
degree." 

The  Department  of  Household  Science  of  Illinois. — This 
centre  is  also  mentioned  by  Miss  Ravenhill  **  as  typical  of  the  best 
methods."     The    work   is  constituted    **  on   the   true    lines   of   a 

university  subject Those  who  desire  a  knowledge  of 

general  principles  and  facts  of  household  science  "  may  enter  for 
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two  years,  but  the  full  course  for  students  who  desire  to  make  **  the 
subject  a  speciality  *'  requires  four  years  to  qualify. 

The  State  Normal  School,  Framingham  (Mass  .).— This 
school  (see  pp.  88,  90)  is  stated  to  be  unique  in  its  excellent  household 
arts  course,  and  Miss  Ravenhill  gives  the  following  details  of  its 
establishment  and  plan  of  training  : — *'  This  was  first  established  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Hemenway  in  1887,  under  the  name  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School  of  Cookery  ;  in  June,  1898,  the  Trustees  of  her 
estate  offered  the  school  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  with  the 
generous  proposal  that,  were  the  offer  accepted,  her  family  would 
thoroughly  furnish  and  equip  the  department  as  a  memorial  to  their 
mother.  The  transfer  to,  and  the  establishment  of,  the  school  at 
Framingham,  as  a  department  of  the  State  normal  school  was  made 
the  following  year,  the  principal  object  being  to  provide  for  the 
adequate  training  of  teachers  of  various  household  arts.  In  the 
well-arranged  curriculum  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  those 
sciences  and  arts  which  must  underlie  any  intelligent  conduct  of  the 
house.  The  full  course  is  two  years,  but  the  essential  practice  can 
be  gained  in  one  year  by  those  who  have  previously  taken  the 
ordinary  two  years*  normal  course  ;  great  stress  is  laid  on  the 
personal  equation  of  each  student.  The  classes  are  preferably 
limited  to  twelve  students,  though  the  demand  at  present  is  so  great 
that  almost  twice  that  number  have  to  be  admitted.  In  most 
instances  students  cannot  complete  their  training  in  this  line  at  a 
normal  school,  but  attend  classes  at  State  agricultural  colleges  or 
technical  institutes." 

The  High  Schools. — In  these  schools,  **  where  the  pupils  are 
from  14  to  18  years  of  age,"  the  domestic  subjects  are  based  upon 
practical  and  economic  lines.  **  The  syllabuses  comprise  such 
items  as  the  correct  kinds  and  proportions  of  foods ;  the  best 
methods,  sanitary  and  chemical,  of  procuring  cleanliness  in  the 
person,  clothing  and  house ;  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  how  the 
water  supply,  lighting,  ventilation,  heating  and  plumbing  of  a 
house  should  be  arranged,  and  such  an  introduction  of  economics 
as  shall  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  schoolgirl  the  fact  that  upon 
women  devolves  the  expenditure  of  at  least  half  the  family  income, 
and  that  much  of  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  home  depends 
upon  her  proper  and  judicious  expenditure  of  this  money.  The 
work,  though  largely  experimental,  is  partly  carried  on  by  assigning 
*  subjects  '  to  individual  pupils,  the  details  of  which  must  be 
worked  out  from  personal  observations,  by  experiment,  and  from 
reference  books,  habits  of  independent  study  and  of  independent 
thought  being  thus  formed.'* 
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At  the  Central  High  School,  Detroit,  the  course  of  physiology 
and  hygiene  ''  brings  out  the  pedagogical  and  practical  character 
of  thfe  subject ;  observation,  accuracy,  patience,  reflection  are  all 
called  into  action,  while  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  application 
of  other  studies.  Professor  Murbach  selects  the  problems  he 
requires  his  pupils  to  solve  from  facts  of  daily  life  so  familar  that 
their  scientific  and  hygienic  importance  are  frequently  overlooked, 
by  which  means  he  arouses  and  maintains  the  very  visible  interest 
of  his  classes."  At  the  Home  and  Day  High  School,  Detroit,  the 
practical  work  in  cookery  is  carried  on  in  well-equipped  rooms 
(see  pp.  79, 94).    In  some  schools  '*  advantage  is  taken  to  open  adult 

classes There   are  also  evening  classes  for  working 

women  at  the  high  schools,  and  day  or  evening  classes  in  invalid 
cookery — all  carried  on  by  individual  practice." 

"  The  use  of  special  text  books  is  not  much  encouraged ;  pupils 
are  referred  ....  to  the  works  of  standard  authorities  or  to 
suggestive  and  instructive  articles  in  current  literature." 

The  Farmers*  Institutes — Among  the  numerous  agencies 
mentioned  by  Miss  Ravenhill  as  directly  encouraging  the  teaching 
of  domestic  science,  she  specially  emphasises  the  work  of  the 
Farmers'  Institutes,  which,  though  outside  the  regular  teaching 
institutions,  she  characterises  as  directly  educational.  A  summer 
school  is  held  at  Chatauqua  and  '4s  attended  literally  by  thousands 
of  the  general  public  as  well  as  by  teachers  " ;  it  offers,  as  most  of 
the  summer  schools  do,  courses  of  **  lectures  and  laboratory  work 
in  applied  chemistry,  study  of  food  principles,  chemistry  of 
fermentation,  detection  of  food  adulterants  and  preservatives,  etc." 
Arrangements  are  made  at  Chatauqua  for  a  two  years'  course,  and 
**  the  numbers  attending  the  whole  or  part  of  the  course  increase 
annually."  The  following  syllabus  shows  the  plan  of  work  at 
Chatauqua  : —  Hour* 

a  week.  Weeks. 

General  chemistry 3  for  6 

Pliysics 5  »  3 

I  St  J  Physiology   3  „  6 

Year  I  Botany  of  food  plants    5  >t  3 

Domestic  science    5  „  6 

Cookery    5  ,»  6 

Applied  chemistry  5  u  6 

Experimental  cookery   5  „  6 

2ndJ  Physiology   2  „  6 

Year]  Sanitary  bacteriology 5  »t  3 

Home  economics 5  »>  3 

Pedagogy  as  applied  to  domestic  sciences .. .  5  „  3 
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Other  Agencies. — Other  organisations — professional,  social  and 
philanthropic — are  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  hygienic  knowledge. 
Among  these  are  mentioned  the  University  Extension  Association, 
which  is  based  upon  similar  lines  to  the  English  system,  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  the  National  Household 
Economic  Association,  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union,  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  the  Association  of 
Collegiate  Alumnae. 

The  Lake  Placid  Conference  composed  of  about  20  experts  on 
hygiene  meets  annually  for  a  week,  its  object  being  **  the  scientific 
and  sociological  study  of  the  home,  and  its  purpose  is  to  work 
through  existing  agencies." 

"  Free  popular  evening  lectures  on  hygiene  are  also  offered  during 
the  winter  months  in  some  cities,"  and  so  encouraging  has  the 
attendance  been  that  the  director  of  these  lectures  in  New  York 
City  is  arranging  a  **  four  years'  course  "  of  work  entitling  students 
to  **  receive  a  certificate  possessing  genuine  value  :  physiology^ 
hygiene  and  sociology  are  among  the  subjects  proposed." 

Summary  of  the  Amerioan  System. 

Miss  Ravenhill,  after  giving  some  exhaustive  information  upon 
the  plan  of  work  pursued  and  the  advantages  offered  in  the  many 
institutions  visited  and  under  the  various  agencies  into  the  work 
of  which  she  so  industriously  inquired,  briefly  summarises  the  gist 
of  such  information  as  she  could  gain. 

"(i)  The  State  Boards  of  Education  do  require  instruction  in 
elementary  hygiene  and  physiology  to  be  given  to  both  sexes  each 
year  for  a  specified  (variable)  time  throughout  the  public  elementary 
schools.  Such  a  requirement  is  rare  in  high  schools,  but  to  a 
certain  extent  it  obtains  in  State  colleges,  where  hygiene  forms 
part  of  the  physical  culture  course.  Domestic  science  is  now  a 
scheduled  subject  in  the  public  schools  of  over  50  cities,  where  it  is 
obligatory  for  girls  in  the  upper  grades ;  the  subject  is  also 
obligatory  in  manual  training  high  schools  ;  it  is  *  elective  '  in  other 
high  schools  and  in  State  college  courses. 

**  The  technical  institutes  are  endowed  entirely  by  private  funds> 
and  have  complete  independence  ;  in  most  instances  they  offer  very 
ample  opportunities  for  pursuing  this  study. 

•*  (2)  The  character  of  the  teaching  in  both  hygiene  and  domestic 
science  is  ensured  in  all  State  educational  institutions  by  the 
employment  of  highly-qualified  teachers  (those  holding  the  degree 
granted  by  the  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University  and  the 
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Diplom6es  from  Pratt  and  Drexel  Institutes  are  in  great  request), 
by  the  supervision  of  inspectors  in  sympathy  with  both  subjects 
and  teachers,  and  by  the  provision  of  suitable,  but  not  extravagant, 
equipment. 

"  Outside  agencies  have  played  a  prominent  part  in  setting  the 
example  of  initiating  such  courses  in  cities,  suitable  for  all  ages 
and  both  sexes,  and  by  generous  contributions  to  State  school 
equipment ;  they  are  carrying  on  similar  good  work  at  the  present 
time  in  the  rural  districts. 

"(3)  Very  ample  provision  for  the  training  of  adults  in  these 
subjects  is  found  in  State  agricultural  colleges  and  in  some 
universities,  though  chiefly  in  domestic  science.  Courses  in  hygiene 
and  sanitation  are  being  more  slowly  introduced,  and,  so  far,  with 
decided  success ;  in  most  cases  they  are  the  response  to  a  definite 
demand  made  by  the  students.  Such  instruction  is  confined  to  a 
limited  number  of  centres  in  each  State. 

"In  technical  institutes,  which  are  being  widely  established, 
evening  courses,  specially  adapted  to  adult  needs,  are  almost 
invariably  offered,  and  appear  to  be  sufficiently  well  supported  to 
justify  constant  extension  and  variety  in  their  departments. 

"  The  evening  technical  courses  average  in  length  three  months 
of  one,  two,  three  or  four  weekly  lessons,  lasting  from  two  to  three 
hours  each.  Examinations  are  not  compulsory  at  the  conclusion 
of  such  courses,  but  are  open  to  regular  attendants. 

"  Fees  vary  from  five  cents  a  lesson  to  three  or  more  dollars  for  a 
coarse  of  ten  lessons,  according  to  locality,  class,  amount  of  practical . 
work,  calibre  of  course  (elementary  or  advanced,  etc.)     .... 

"  The  demand  for  highly-qualified  teachers  at  present  exceeds  the 
supply,  and  salaries  run  high. 
'*  Mixed  classes  are  usual  in  hygiene  and  physiology,  co-education 
i    being  the  national  custom. 

i  "  (4)  Scholarships  to  cover  incidental  fees  at  college,  or  the  full 
tuition  fees  at  technical  institutes,  are  granted  to  a  small  extent  by 
State  Boards  of  Education  or  from  private  sources.  The  fact  that 
these  do  not  suffice  for  maintenance  detracts  from  their  value,  as  it 
*  is  the  *  keep  '  question  which  most  seriously  affects  young  students. 
....  Scholarships  for  technical  institutes  and  privately 
endowed  universities  are  of  considerably  greater  value  than  those 
offered  by  the  State  universities  to  cover  the  small  fees  and 
incidental  expenses  where  tuition  is  nominally  free,  as  their  fees 
nm  high,  but  comparison  with  English  scholarships  is  difficult  in 
coiisequence  of  the  diversity  of  details  and  of  social  conditions. 

"Highelr  courses  in  hygiene  are  taken  at  universities.     Those  in 
domestic  science  are  taken  at  State  universities  or  at  technical 
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institutes,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  fine  (private)  university 
course  at  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

**  (5)  No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  reproduce  in  a  school 
the  characteristics  of  an  artisan's  home. 

"  Special  rooms  are  always  provided  for  cooking  classes,  frequently 
for  needlework,  always  for  dressmaking  and  millinery.  The  system 
of  *  centres '  prevails  for  cooking  and  dressmaking  in  the  grade 
schools ;  a  small  dining-room,  furnished  and  equipped  for  serving 
meals,  is  attached  to  most  kitchens.  In  all  other  cases  each 
institution  is  equipped  for  the  needs  of  its  own  students.  The 
chemical,  physical  and  biological  laboratories  found  in  all  high 
schools,  colleges  and  institutes  are  open  to  the  hygiene  and 
domestic  science  students. 

**  (6)  No  school  arrangements  exist  in  most  States  to  teach  these 
subjects  practically  in  rural  districts ;  the  women's  clubs  and 
domestic  science  associations  are  just  now  concentrating  their 
attention  on  this  point. 

'*  (7)  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  widely  variable  cost  of 
equipment ;  scholars  are  constantly  encouraged  to  develop 
resourcefulness  and  adaptability  in  this  respect.  In  some  cities 
the  boys  prepare  a  good  deal  of  the  table,  bench,  or  cupboard 
fitting,  as  a  part  of  their  manual  training  work. 

'^  The  source  of  the  funds  for  equipment  in  all  pubHc  institutions 
is  taxation,  from  which  specified  appropriations  are  made. 

**  (8)  Chicago  University  sets  the  example  of  special  courses  in 
*  citizenship,'  considered  specially  from  the  hygienic  standpoint, 
and  their  success  is  unquestioned  ;  the  Departments  of  Sociology 
in  every  university  do  so  more  or  less." 


Its  Applioation  to  the  West  Riding. 

Miss  Ravenhill  presents  to  the  West  Riding  County  Council  a 
series  of  recommendations  based  upon  her  observations  and 
**  framed  after  due  consideration  of  the  social,  educational,  economic 
and  sanitary  conditions  "  of  the  county.     They  are  as  follow  : — 

*'  That  the  study  of  practical  hygiene  (which  should  include  a 
working  knowledge  of  physiology)  be  stimulated  and  supported  in 
schools  of  all  grades  with  the  object  of  improving  the  physique  and 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  population.  To  this  end  provision 
should  be  made  for  its  intelligent  study — (i)  by  all  members  of  the 
teaching  profession;  (2)  by  adults,  of  both  sexes;  (3)  by  young 
persons  and  children. 
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*'  (i)  The  training  courses  for  teachers  might  be  fitly  divided  into 
three  groups,  each  conducted  on  the  laboratory  method  {i,e., 
individual  practical  work  under  supervision). 

"(a)  A  general  one  session  course,  suitable  for  and  serviceable  to 
teachers  of  all  types ;  embracing  the  whole  scope  of  the  subject, 
approaching  it  chiefly  in  its  experimental  and  observational 
aspects,  stress  to  be  laid  on  the  application  of  scientific  theory  to 
hygienic  practice.  A  previous  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of 
hygiene  and  some  general  practical  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
preferably  also  of  physics  and  *  nature- study  *  to  be  pre-requisites. 

"(A)  A  two,  or  even  three  session  course  for  acting  teachers, 
teachers  in  training  or  pupil  teachers ;  to  embrace  a  preliminary, 
short,  practical,  introductory  study  of  the  elements  of  chemistry, 
physics  and  biology ;  the  various  departments  of  hygiene  to  be 
taken  subsequently  in  more  detail. 

"  (c)  A  special  course  for  teachers  of  domestic  science,  devoted 
to  individual  practice  in  the  chemistry  and  physics  of  household 
science  (cooking,  cleaning,  water  supply,  house  drainage,  etc.), 
including  also  an  introduction  (practical)  to  sanitary  bacteriology 
(yeasts,  moulds,  fungi,  bacteria  of  air,  water,  soil). 

"(2) — (a)  That  efforts  be  made  along  the  line  of  university 
extension  methods  to  cement  the  interest  aroused  in  adults  by 
popular  health  lectures,  viz.,  the  formation  of  small  classes  for 
more  careful  and  detailed  study  of  the  topics  presented,  which  shall 
be  encouraged  by  the  loan  of  suitable  literature,  and  the  members 
of  which  shall  be  eligible  under  definite  regulations  to  present 
themselves  for  examination. 

"  (b)  That  the  experiment  be  tried  of  offering  a  course  of  popular 
lectures  on  one  topic,  say,  *  food,'  *  home  sanitation,*  *  child 
hygiene,'  where  interest  has  been  excited  by  a  preliminary  general 
course. 

"(c)  That  popular  lectures  be  organised  on  the  duties  and 
privil^es  of  citizenship,  with  special  reference  to  domestic  and 
municipal  sanitation  ;  these  to  deal  mainly  with  the  Public  Health 
Acts  and  other  sanitary  legislation,  treated  from  the  national, 
municipal,  economic,  hygienic  and  personal  standpoint. 

"  {d)  That  more  direct  attention  and  encouragement  to  the  study 
of  hygiene  be  given  in  technical  institutes  by  the  initiation  of  one 
session  courses  in  certain  departments  of  *  applied  hygiene,*  to 
embrace  in  ordered  series  personal,  domestic,  social,  industrial  and 
dvic  hygiene,  the  treatment  being  on  the  laboratory  method,  and 
by  field  work.  Some  grounding  in  general  science  and  art  would 
be  necessary  pre-requisites. 
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"  (3) — (a)  That  suitable  schemes  for  teaching  the  subject,  in  whole 
or  in  parts,  in  evening  schools  be  prepared  and  circulated  among 
school  managers  and  teachers ;  that  practical  work  by  the  scholars 
be  imperatively  demanded  ;  that  the  syllabuses  approved  be  not 
crowded,  but  elastic  and  favourable  to  frequent  revision  of  the 
subjects  treated. 

"  (b)  That  the  study  of  civics  be  more  generally  adopted  in  evening 
schools,  and  treated  by  the  practical  method  prevalent  in  the 
United  States,  t.e,,  by  topics  for  observation  being  assigned  to  each 
class  member  ;  this  compels  observation  and  reflection,  is  likely  to 
influence  action  and  arouses  marked  interest  in  the  student.'' 

Conclusion. 

The  constant  reference  in  Miss  Ravenhill's  report  to  the 
determined  efforts  in  the  United  States  to  produce  by  education 
and  training  a  population  noted  for  its  sound  physical  development 
may  well  draw  attention  to  the  necessity  for  making  an  effort  to 
obtain  for  the  youth  of  England  a  more  definite  training  in  hygienic 
subjects  than  is  at  present  provided.  The  fact  that  the  State 
Boards  of  Education  compulsorily  require  instruction  in 
elementary  hygiene  and  physiology  to  be  given  to  boys  and  girls 
each  year  for  a  specified  time  throughout  the  public  elementary 
schools  of  the  State  strikes  the  keynote.  Interest  in  these  subjects 
is  aroused,  and,  as  the  report  shows,  the  ample  provision  made 
in  various  directions  for  continued  teaching  is  well  justified  by 
the  large  numbers  availing  themselves  of  the  privileges  offered. 
The  systematised  arrangements  made  in  **  grade "  schools, 
technical  institutes,  normal  colleges,  high  schools  and  the  State 
universities  may  with  advantage  be  studied  in  the  schedules  which 
appear  at  the  close  of  the  report. 

Margaret  Eleanor  Pillow. 
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IV.— THE  ORGANISATION   OF   INDIVIDUAL 
SECONDARY    SCHOOLS. 

{Continued  from  "  The  Record^'  October,  1902.) 


<R)  THE  OIBLS'  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  ASHBY-DELA-ZOUCH. ' 


Introdaction. 

The  following  account  of  the  Girls'  Grammar  School,  Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch,  which  has  received  during  the  last  eight  years  valuable 
assistance  from  the  Leicestershire  County  Council,  shows  the 
connection  between  the  old  endowment,  dated  1567,  and  the 
scheme  initiated  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  1887  for  the 
secondary  education  of  girls  in  the  district. 

History  of  the  Foimdatioii. 

The  history  of  the  Foundation  of  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
Grammar  Schools  for  both  boys  and  girls  can  be  traced  back 
to  1567,  but  the  origin  of  the  Foundation  is  somewhat  obscure. 

The  Charity  appears  to  date  from  the  loth  of  August,  1567.  It 
was,  however,  probably  established  by  Commissioners  under  the 
-celebrated  Statute  of  Edward  VI.  Documents  at  Donington  Park 
•show  that  some  property,  the  rental  of  which  was  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  school,  was  previous  to  1567  vested  in  Trustees 
for  the  Ashby  School.  It  is  to  the  seventh  Earl  of  Huntingdon  that 
Ashby  is  really  indebted  for  this  valuable  endowment.  The 
property  originally  consisted  of  26  houses  in  Ashby  and  a  small 
•quantity  of  land  producing  an  annual  rental  oi  £12,  The  following 
is  a  description  of  the  trusts  and  deeds  : — 

"  To  the  intent  that  the  feoffees  should,  out  of  the  rents  and 
^*  profits  of  the  premises  ever  thereafter  find,  maintain  and  support 
**  an  able  master,  teacher  and  instructor  to  teach,  instruct  and 
**  qualify  those  infants  and  little  ones  in  good  manners,  learning, 
•**  knowledge  and  virtue." 

About  30  years  later  another  small  property  was  added  to 
*hat  already  possessed,  which  greatly  increased  the  value  of  the 

*  Reference  is  made  in  our  Editorial  Notes  (pp.  6-7)  to  the  action  of  the 
Leicestershire  County  Council  concerning  the  secondary  schools  in  the  county. 
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Foundation.^  This  increase  will  be  best  seen  by  quoting  the 
following  statistics: — In  1567  the  income  was  only  ;^i2  ;  in  1596- 
it  had  increased  to  ;^20  9s.  3d;  in  1683  it  was  £/^^  8s.  id.;  in 
I7i9»  £S5  IIS.  lod. ;  in  1757,  ;^73  os.  6d. ;  in  1802,  ;^357  13s. ;  in 
1827,  £^5^  J  and  in  1848,  £1,16^.  The  great  increase  in  1802  was 
the  result  of  a  lawsuit,  in  which  Francis  Earl  of  Huntingdon  was 
the  relator,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  against  the  Trustees  and 
Master  of  the  school.  The  increase  in  1848  was  due  to  the  peculiar 
locality  of  the  land,  which  had  been  let  on  building  leases. 

So  far  the  Foundation  only  dealt  with  the  education  of  boys,  but 
in  1887  the  action  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  already  referred 
to,  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  girls'  school,  towards  the 
maintenance  of  which  an  annual  allowance  of  ;^2oo  was  made  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  Charity.  A  sum  of  ;^2,ooo  was  spent  in  the 
purchase  of  a  large  house  with  grounds,  situated  in  the  central 
part  of  the  town,  and  accommodation  was  provided  for  a  limited 
number  of  boarders.  The  success  attending  this  new  venture  was 
so  great  that  it  was  found  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  erect 
additional  class-rooms,  cloak-rooms  and  sanatorium,  until  in  1899 
the  Governors,  finding  that  any  further  extension  of  the  premises 
was  impossible,  decided  to  carry  out  an  extensive  scheme  for  an 
entirely  new  building,  capable  of  accommodating  200  pupils.  This 
scheme  received  the  sanction  and  support  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Technical  Educatioo 
Committee  of  the  Leicestershire  County^  Council.  On  June  25th> 
1901,  Mr.  Thomas  Cope,  the  Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee^ 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  buildings,  which  were  opened  on 
i6th  September,  1902,  by  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  Lord -Lieutenant 
of  the  County. 


Location  of  the  School. 

The  school  is  situated  on  a  site  between  the  Nottingham  and 
Leicester  roads,  on  one  of  the  highest  points  of  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch,  commanding  beautiful  views  of  the  surrounding  district, 
and  possessing  the  advantages  of  a  perfectly  dry  subsoil  of  a  light 
sandy  nature  upon  the  upper  beds  of  the  sandstone  rock.  The 
whole  block  of  buildings  (see  illustrations  on  pp.  3,  16)  is 
surrounded  by  carefully  laid-out  grounds,  comprising  an  area  of 
over  five  and  a-half  acres,  with  four  tennis  courts  and  a  hockey 
field.  Whilst  enjoying  the  position  of  a  country  residence,  the 
school  is  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  only  about  15  minutes'  walk  from  the  railway  station. 
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Desoription  of  the  New  Buildings. 

The  building  is  Renaissance  in  character,  the  front  elevation 
having  a  tower  and  two  gables,  with  a  Mansard  roof  between, 
surmounted  by  a  large  ventilating  turret.  It  is  faced  with  red- 
sand  stock  bricks  ;  has  stone  dressings,  on  one  of  which  the  crest 
and  motto  of  the  school  have  been  inscribed  ;  and  is  roofed  with 
brindled  Staffordshire  hand-made  tiles.  The  school  has  been 
designed  to  accommodate  200  pupils,  and  is  in  conjunction  with 
the  head-mistress'  house,  which  provides  residence  for  the  school 
staflf  and  37  boarders.  The  main  entrance  faces  the  Nottingham 
Road,  whilst  the  entrances  to  the  head-mistress'  house,  day  girls' 
and  boarders'  cloak-rooms  and  the  cycle-house  are  to  the  rear. 

The  walls  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  school,  the  boarders'  hall 
and  the  cloak-rooms  and  lavatories,  are  lined  with  a  cream-tiled  dado, 
while  the  assembly  hall  is  furnished  with  a  pitch-pine  dado,  and 
the  whole  of  the  ground-floors  are  of  Canadian  maple  boards. 

The  main  block  of  buildings  consists  of  three  stories  : — 

(i)  The  ground  floor ^  which  includes  (a)  the  assembly  hall — a  fine 
lofty  room,  56  ft.  by  28  ft.,  with  a  permanent  raised  platform  at 
one  end  (see  p.  146) ;  (h)  the  physical  laboratory,  29  ft.  by  25  ft.,, 
exclusive  of  a  large  bay  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  for  botanical 
instruction  (see  p.  40) ;  {c)  the  lecture  theatre  and  cookery  school^ 
28  ft.  by  23  ft.  (see  p.  100)  ;  {d)  the  chemical  laboratory,  39  ft.  by 
19  ft.  6  in.  (see  p.  39),  with  a  balance  room  adjoining;  {e)  two 
large  and  well-fitted  separate  cloak-rooms  and  lavatories  for  day 
girls  and  boarders ;  (/)  the  music  school,  comprising  five  separate 
rooms. 

(2)  The  first  floor ^  which  consists  of — (a)  four  class-rooms  of  an 
average  size  of  22  ft.  6  in.  by  18  ft. ;  (ft)  the  art  studio  (see  p.  119) ;, 
(c)  the  assistant  mistresses'  room,  conveniently  placed  for  ready 
access  to  both  school  and  house. 

(3)  The  second  floor^  which  consists  of  four  large  dormitories,, 
bathrooms  and  lavatories. 

The  science  school  has  been  supplied  by  the  Technical  Education' 
Committee  of  the  Leicestershire  County  Council  with  fittings  and 
apparatus  of  the  most  approved  type,  with  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments and  conveniences.  The  physical  laboratory  has  pitch-pine 
tables  with  teak  tops  for  30  students,  a  large  sliding  blackboard, 
two  cupboards,  two  sinks  and  a  board  in  canary  wood  for 
illustrating  the  parallelogram  of  forces.  The  chemical  laboratory 
is  fitted  with  pitch-pine  working  benches  with  teak  tops,  cupboards^ 
drawers,  sinks,  filter-pumps  and  balances  for  26  students.    The. 
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rest  of  the  fittings  include  a  blowpipe  table,  two  fume  niches,  a 
combustion  cupboard,  a  small  demonstration  table,  a  large 
cupboard  for  apparatus,  a  sliding  blackboard  and  provision  for  a 
sand-bath  and  muffle-furnace.  The  balance  room  adjoining  this 
laboratory  is  fitted  up  with  slate  slabs  to  ensure  a  steady  support 
for  the  balances.  The  lecture  theatre  has  been  designed  so  that  it 
may  also  be  used  as  a  cookery  school  (see  p.  loo),  and  the  fittings  are 
in  accordance  with  these  two  purposes,  comprising  a  large  demon- 
stration table,  containing  an  enamelled  slate  sink,  all  necessary  gas 
and  water,  cookery  tables  for  21  pupils,  a  cooking  range,  gas 
cooking  stoves  and  a  sliding  blackboard.  The  cooking  ranges 
heated  by  coal  were  supplied  by  the  Eagle  Range  Company  and 
those  heated  by  gas  by  the  Richmond  Gas  Stove  Company. 

The  music  school  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  east  wing, 
and  separated  from  the  main  block  by  a  corridor,  the  walls  of 
which,  together  with  those  of  the  music  rooms,  are  built  hollow 
and  filled  in  with  silicate  cotton,  a  layer  of  this  material  also  being 
placed  above  the  ceilings  to  deaden  the  sound,  while,  as  an  addi- 
tional precaution,  double  doors  have  been  arranged  throughout  the 
department. 

The  art  studio,  which  is  amply  lighted  from  the  north,  contains 
a  pitch-pine  cupboard,  running  the  length  of  the  room,  providing 
in  the  most  convenient  way  for  the  storage  of  all  art  requirements. 
Further  provision  has  been  made  for  the  hanging  of  copies  and 
casts,  and  the  room  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  desks  and 
easels. 

The  dormitories  are  all  planned  on  the  separate  cubicle  system, 
providing  accommodation  for  37  boarders  and  four  mistresses. 
The  divisions  are  formed  by  hoUand  curtains,  so  that  each  pupil 
has  practically  a  private  bedroom  of  her  own  ;  the  lighting  of  the 
rooms  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  window  to  each  cubicle. 

The  rest  of  the  buildings  comprises  two  stories  : — 

(i)  The  ground  fioof,  containing  the  entrance  hall,  the  dining  and 
■drawing  rooms,  the  dining  hall,  29  ft.  6  in.  by  22  ft.  (see  p.  1 1 1),  which 
is  separated  by  a  servery  and  pantry  from  the  kitchen  ;  below  the 
kitchen  is  a  provision  cellar,  and  beyond  it  are  the  tradesmen's 
entrance,  servants'  staircase,  a  scullery  and  other  ofiices  and  a 
yard. 

(2)  The  first  fioor^  containing  six  bedrooms,  a  sewing-room  and  a 
box-room,  a  rest-room  (bathroom  and  lavatory  adjoining),  so  placed 
that  it  can  be  isolated  in  case  of  need  from  the  main  block,  and 
two  servants'  bedrooms  entirely  separate  from  the  other  rooms 
and  having  an  independent  staircase  to  the  ground  floor. 
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A  special  airangeinent  for  ficesh-air  inlet  and  exhaust  ventilation 
has  been  made  for  each  room,  and  the  heating  is  by  low  pressure 
hot  water,  the  scheme  for  which  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Messenger  and  Company,  of  Loughborough. 


The  total  cost  of  the  scheme  was  /"iijooo,  towards  which  a 
grant  of  ^i,ooo  was  made  by  the  Leicestershire  County  Council 
for  internal  fittings.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Barrowcliff  and 
AUcock,  of  Loughborough,  the  joint  contractors,  Messrs.  \V.  Moss 
and  Sons  Limited,  Loughborough  and  Mr.  \V.  G.  Brown,  of 
Leicester.  The  provision  of  the  technical  fittings  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  A.  Faulks,  of  Loughborough.  The  money  required  was 
obtained  by  means  of  a  loan  raised  on  the  property  of  the  Charity^ 
the  principal  and  interest  being  repayable  in  30  years. 

Co-operation  of  the  Leicestershire  Comity  Counoil. 

Simultaneously  with  the  appointment  of  the  present  Head- 
Mistress  in  1894,  during  whose  regime  the  extensive  alterations 
described  above  have  been  carried  out,  the  Leicestershire  County 
Council  began  their  support  of  the  school  by  an  annual  grant  of 
£so.  This  has  been  supplemented  from  time  to  time  by  generous 
gifts  of  apparatus  to  meet  the  requirements  both  of  science 
teaching  and  of  art,  and  in  addition  the  services  of  an  art-master 
for  one  morning  a  week  have  been  provided. 

During  the  development  of  the  new  scheme  all  connected  with 
the  Technical  Education  Committee  of  the  Council  have  shown 
their  sympathy  in  the  most  active  and  untiring  manner.  The 
keen  interest  of  the  Committee  in  the  work  is  shown  financially, 
not  only  by  the  capital  grant  of  ;^i,ooo,  voted  towards  the  cost  of 
the  internal  fittings  of  the  school,  but  also  by  the  promise  of  an 
annual  grant  of  ;^ioo  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  science  staff; 
while  with  respect  to  the  details  of  the  equipment  special  attention 
was  given  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Committee  (Mr.  A.  J.  Baker), 
who  was  ably  seconded  by  H.M.  Inspector  (Mr.  Wager)  and  his 
assistant  (Mr.  Leicester),  the  advice  of  these  officials  on  points 
concerning  which  they  possess  long  and  tried  experience  proving  of 
much  value. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Govepning  Body. 

The  Governing  Body  of  the  Foundation  as  at  present  constituted 
consists  of  13  representative  Governors,  four  co-optative  Governors, 
one  of  whom  is  the  Chairman,  the  Rev.  Canon  Denton,  Vicar  of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  and  three  lady  Governors,  one  of  whom  is  the 
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Countess  of  Loudoun,  representing  the  family  of  the  founder. 
The  13  representative  Governors  are  appointed  by  the  following 
bodies : — 

Urban  District  Council  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch ...  Four  Governors 

Leicestershire  County  Council Three         „ 

Urban  District  Council  of  Ashby- Woulds Two  „ 

Rural  District  Council  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch   ...  Two  „ 

Urban  District  Council  of  Coalville    One  Governor 

Nottingham  University  College  One         „ 

The  Currionlum. 

The  scheme  of  instruction,  as  given  in  the  current  school 
prospectus,  provides  for  a  thoroughly-sound  education.  The 
school  course  includes  Scripture,  history,  geography,  grammar, 
literature,  French,  German,  Latin,  arithmetic,  algebra,  practical 
and  theoretical  geometry,  advanced  mathematics,  chemistry, 
physics,  botany,  freehand  and  model  drawing,  elementary  design, 
needlework,  cookery,  Swedish  drill  and  class-singing. 

The  school  is  classified  into  seven  Forms,  three  grouped  into 
the  lower  and  four  into  the  upper  school,  girls  over  twelve  years  of 
age  generally  being  placed  in  the  latter. 

There  is  also  in  connection  with  the  school  a  kindergarten 
department  for  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six  years, 
and  a  preparatory  one  for  those  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eight, 
the  latter  age  being  that  of  admission  to  the  school  itself. 

Lower  School. — The  work  in  this  part  of  the  school  is  arranged 
so  as  to  give  pupils  a  thorough  grounding  in  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  dictation,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  grammar,  French, 
**  nature-study,"  brushwork,  freehand  drawing  and  needlework. 
Much  stress  is  here  laid  upon  the  development  of  the  powers  of 
observation  and  the  training  of  the  children  in  habits  of  concentration 
and  orderly  work,  whilst  undue  pressure  is  carefully  guarded  against. 

Upper  School. — Here  the  subjects  already  commenced  in  the 
lower  school  are  continued,  while  mathematics,  physical  science, 
botany,  cookery,  model  drawing  and  elementary  design  are  intro- 
duced. Pupils  are  prepared  annually  for  the  Preliminary,  Junior, 
and  Senior  Local  Examinations  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  the  Matriculation  of  the  University  of  London,  as  well  as  for 
some  of  the  examinations  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  requirements  for  more  advanced  students  are  met  by  private 
coaching  in  preparation  for  the  examination  of  the  Cambridge 
Higher  Local  and  that  of  the  National  Froebel  Union. 

Science. — The  science  work  throughout  is  on  the  most  modern 
lines,  practical  work  being  carried  out  in  the  laboratories  by  the 
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pupils  themselves.  The  educational  value  of  the  training  thus 
given  is  excellent,  leading  as  it  does  to  a  greater  development  of 
the  powers  of  observation  than  can  be  attained  by  any  other  means ; 
habits  of  accuracy  and  neatness  are  inculcated,  and  the  pupils  are 
taught  to  draw  logical  conclusions  from  the  results  of  their  experi- 
ments. It  is  believed  that  in  the  case  of  all  girls  this  training  will 
materially  assist  them  to  become  efficient  and  capable  women, 
competent  to  undertake  those  duties  which  make  the  home  what  it 
should  be. 

Music  School. — A  most  flourishing  branch  of  instruction  is 
that  of  music,  great  success  having  attended  the  work  of  this 
department.  Pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Local  Examinations  of 
the  Royal  College  and  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  for  all  grades 
of  those  examinations  held  by  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Musicians. 

Scholarships. 

The  scholarships  held  in  connection  with  the  school  are  of  two 
classes — (i)  five  Foundation  Scholarships,  awarded  on  the  result 
of  an  entrance  examination,  giving  free  education  for  three  years, 
and  open  to  competitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country;  (2) 
County  Council  Scholarships,  awarded  by  the  Joint  Scholarships* 
Board,  also  tenable  for  three  years,  and  open  to  competitors  from 
the  county  only. 

Conolasion. 

The  school  whose  history  we  have  been  recording  is  one 
of  the  few  public  girls*  schools  in  Leicestershire,  and 
represents  a  courageous  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Governors 
to  bring  the  education  of  the  girls  of  the  town  and 
district  into  line  with  modern  requirements.  It  depends  for  its 
support  not  only  on  day  scholars  from  the  town  of  Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch,  but  also  upon  day-boarders  from  the  well- populated 
districts  surrounding  the  town,  and  upon  boarders  drawn  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  last  are  accommodated  in  the  school 
house  and  in  a  private  boarding  house  maintained  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Governing  Body. 

It  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  sound  progress  which  has  already 
been  made  and  the  exceptional  advantages  the  school  now  possesses 
are  a  happy  augury  of  its  future  successful  development,  and  of  its 
establishment  as  one  of  the  leading  educational  institutions  of  a 
pubHc  character  in  the  Midlands.  At  the  recent  opening  of  the 
school  this  prospect  was  forecast  by  several  of  the  speakers,  among 
whom  was  Sir  William  Abney,  whose  co-operation  in  connection 
with  the  scheme  has  been  most  valuable. 
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woodwork,  art,  commercial  and  domestic  subjects.  In  order  to 
enable  important,  yet  less  popular,  subjects  to  be  taught,  the 
Wilts  County  Council  have  now,  for  two  years  past,  granted 
a  lump  sum  to  the  Bradford-on-Avon  Committee,  instead 
of  a  grant  based  solely  on  attendances.  The  other  sources  of 
income  are  students'  fees,  grants  from  the  Board  of  Education  and 
local  subscriptions. 

The  Mixed  Secondary  Day  School. 

A  day  school  for  boys  and  girls  was  opened  in  1897,  and  carried 
on  in  the  same  building  as  the  general  classes  of  the  institute.  It 
was  hoped  that  pupils  trained  in  the  school  would  continue  their 
education  in  the  evening  classes,  and  would  furnish  a  supply  of 
students  for  the  more  advanced  subjects.  This  hope  has  been,  to 
some  extent,  realised ;  but  many  boys,  on  completing  their  day 
school  education,  have  to  leave  the  town,  in  order  to  secure 
remunerative  employment.  The  aim  of  the  day  school  is  to  give 
a  good  libera^  education  on  modern  lines,  technical  subjects  being 
strictly  avoided  as  unsuitable  to  an  early  age.  The  curriculiun 
consists  of  the  usual  English  subjects,  together  with  algebra, 
theoretical  and  practical  geometry,  French,  theoretical  and 
practical  chemistry  and  physics,  woodwork  (for  boys)  and  needle- 
work (for  girls).  Swimming  is  taught  in  the  summer  term,  and  a 
football  field  is  in  use  throughout  the  winter. 

Departments  of  the  School. — An  important  feature  of  the 
school  is  the  Preparatory  Form,  for  children  under  eleven  years  of 
age.  In  this  Form  children  are  prepared  for  the  upper  school 
by  special  instruction  in  such  subjects  as  French,  geometry  and 
object-lessons.  In  French  a  correct  accent  is  acquired  at  once  by 
ear,  in  picture  and  conversation  lessons,  reading  and  writing  the 
language  being  deferred.  In  geometry,  actual  handling  of  models 
and  practical  drawing  prepare  the  way  for  more  abstract  work. 
The  object-lessons  are  brought  into  line  with  the  subsequent  course 
in  science.  The  result  is  that  children  of  eleven,  on  leaving  the 
Preparatory  Form,  are  able  to  compete  with  incoming  children  of 
13,  whose  previous  education  cannot  be  dove-tailed  with  our  course. 

The  upper  part  of  the  school  is  being  worked  under  Division  B 
of  the  Board  of  Education's  Regulations  for  Secondary  Day 
Schools.  Pupils  are  prepared  for  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations 
and  for  county  scholarships.  The  number  of  pupils  has  risen  from 
three  in  1897  ^o  54  ^^  ^^®  present  time. 

The  Plan  of  Teaching  boys  and  girls  together  worked  well  in 
~"^ool,  but  was  never  popular  with  the  parents,  who  could  not  be 
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induced  to  send  girls  so  freely  as  boys.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  found  necessary  to  re-organise  the  school  on  the  dual  system, 
an  arrangement  which  appears  to  satisfy  all  parties  concerned. 
The  instruction  is  given  by  two  masters  and  three  mistresses,  some 
of  whom  also  work  in  the  evening  school.  Visiting  masters  and 
mistresses  are  employed  for  art,  music,  drill,  dancing  and  wood- 
work. 

The  Papil-Teacher  Centre. 

A  pupil-teacher  centre  has  recently  been  opened  in  the  same 
building,  and  taught  by  the  teachers  employed  in  the  evening 
classes.  Thirteen  pupil  teachers  are  in  attendance,  but  more  time 
must  elapse  before  any  useful  report  can  be  made  upon  this  new 
venture. 

Constitution  of  the  Committee  of  Management. 

The  Committee  of  Management  consists  of  the  twelve  members 
of  the  Urban  District  Council,  three  members  nominated  by  the 
Wilts  County  Council  and  six  co-opted  members.  This  constitu- 
tion would  appear  to  be  excellent,  securing,  as  it  does,  the  interest 
of  the  town  itself,  a  representation  on  the  county  authority  and  an 
opportunity  to  co-opt  specially  qualified  persons. 
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v.— MISCELLANEA. 


THE  INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS  AND 
THE  AWARD  OF  SCHOOL  -  LEAVING 
CERTIFICATES. 


SCHEME   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY  OF   LONDON. 
I.— INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  University  is  prepared  to  undertake  the  educational 
inspection  and  examination  of  schools,  iucluding  inspection  of 
school  buildings,  and,  where  a  sufficiently  high  standard  has 
been  attained  and  definite  conditions  fulfilled,  to  make  such 
examination  the  basis  of  the  award  of  a  school-leaving  certificate. 
The  University  recommends  that  there  should  be  periodical 
complete  inspections  of  schools  (which  may  or  may  not  include 
examination),  involving  consideration  of  the  general  scheme  of 
study  and  the  methods  of  instruction  and  work,  with  an 
opportunity  for  the  inspectors  to  visit  the  classes  and  hear  the 
teaching.  The  University,  however,  will,  under  certain  conditions, 
examine,  apart  from  inspection,  either  the  whole  of  the  school  or 
certain  classes  or  pupils  in  the  school.  The  inspection  and 
examination  may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  test  the  proficiency  of  the 
more  advanced  pupils,  with  a  view  to  the  award  of  school-leaving 
certificates  to  those  pupils  who  reach  the  standard  prescribed  by 
the  University.  In  every  subject  this  standard  will  be  at  least 
that  of  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  the  University. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  under  which  the  University 
conducts  the  inspection  of  schools  : — 

Any  school  making  application  for  inspection  must  submit  to 
the  University  its  constitution  or  scheme,  the  general  plan  of 
study  and  the  curriculum  and  time-table. 

The  inspection  will  include  : — 

(i)  Inquiry  into  the  aims  of  the  school  as  related  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  placed  and  the  general  conception 
of  education  which  it  seeks  to  realise ;  consideration  of  its 
curriculum     and    arrangements    as    adapted    to    its    aims,   the 
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distribution  of  subjects  in  the  time-table,  the  grading  and  size  of 
classes,  the  adequacy  of  the  number,  qualifications  and  remunera- 
tion of  the  teaching  staff,  the  organisation  and  equipment  of  the 
school  for  studies,  physical  training,  recreation  and  discipline. 

(2)  Inspection  of  the  school  buildings  and  fittings  in  respect  of 
the  general  requirements  both  of  health  and  education.  This  will 
especially  include  conditions  of  lighting  and  ventilation,  and  will 
extend  to  laboratories,  workshops,  gymnasium,  playground,  cloak- 
rooms and  boarding-houses. 

The  above  does  not  include  a  complete  sanitary  inspection,  but 
such  an  inspection  can  be  held  if  desired. 

The  inspector  will  hear  lessons  given  by  the  staff,  inspect  the 
classes  at  work  and,  at  his  discretion,  may  himself  take  any  of  the 
classes.  In  reporting  he  will  note  the  discipline,  tone,  alertness  of 
mind  and  intelligence  shown  by  a  class  as  well  as  the  teaching  of 
the  teacher. 

If  it  is  desired  that  the  inspector  should  review  the  ordinary 
school  examination  next  preceding  or  following  the  inspection,  or 
if  the  University  requires  such  a  review,  the  questions  for  each 
class  prepared  by  the  teacher  of  that  class  will  be  submitted  to 
the  inspector  for  his  consideration,  and  he  will  approve  them,  or 
modify  them,  as  he  thinks  desirable.  The  answers  shall,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  read  and  marked  by  the  teacher,  and  shall  then 
be  forwarded  to  the  inspector,  who  will  make  use  of  them  in 
drawing  up  his  report. 

When  necessary  more  than  one  inspector  will  be  employed,  and 
in  such  cases  one  of  the  inspectors  will  act  as  chief  inspector  and 
be  responsible  for  the  report  as  a  whole.  In  the  case  of  a  girls* 
school  the  University  will,  if  possible,  arrange  that  one  at  least 
of  the  inspectors  shall  be  a  woman. 

The  University  is  prepared  to  co-operate  with  local  authorities 
by  undertaking  the  inspection  of  schools  under  the  control  of  such 
authorities. 

The  University  will  make  a  report  to  the  Governors  of  the  school 
based  upon  the  reports  of  the  inspectors.  In  form  it  will  consist  of 
two  parts: — (i)  a  general  report  setting  out  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations;  and  (2)  an  appendix,  not  intended  for  pub- 
lication, containing  detailed  criticisms  and  references  to  individual 
classes  and  departments  of  the  school  work  and  designed  especially 
to  be  of  service  to  the  staff  of  the  school. 

In  addition  to  the  report,  the  inspector  will  hold  such  conferences 
with  and  make  such  suggestions  to  the  head-master  or  head- 
mistress as  he  may  think  desirable.  An  interview  between  the 
Governors  and  the  inspector  may  also,  if  desired,  be  arranged. 
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(exterior  view).     {See  page  113.) 
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(B)  THE   BRADFORD-ON-AVON   INSTITUTE   AMD  COUNTY 

DAT  SCHOOL. 


Preliminary  Work. 

The  question  of  giving  technical  instruction  in  Bradford-on- Avon 
was  first  brought  forward  in  January,  1891,  when  a  preliminary 
Committee  was  formed,  consisting  of  county  gentlemen,  the  Urban 
and  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities,  together  with  the  clergy,  school 
managers  and  teachers  of  the  district.  It  was  resolved  to  adopt 
the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  and  to  teach  such  subjects  as  art, 
science,  French,  agriculture,  weaving,  etc.,  for  all  of  which  grants 
were  offered  by  the  Wilts  County  Council.  After  vain  attempts 
to  secure  the  use  of  certain  existing  buildings,  the  Committee 
decided,  in  November  of  the  same  year,  to  erect  a  small  iron 
structure  in  the  Frome  Road.  Classes  were  successfully  carried 
on  in  this  building  until  1896,  the  curriculum  being  widened  to 
include  commercial  and  domestic  subjects  and  woodwork.  The 
progress  of  the  work  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  the 
county  attendance  grant  rose  from  £*]%  to  £iyo  in  this  period. 

The  New  Technical  Institute. 

In  1894  ^  subscription  list  was  opened  for  the  erection  of  a 
technical  institute,  with  the  result  that  the  present  edifice  (see 
p.  112)  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  ;^4,4o6.  Of  this  sum,  ;^i,o24  was 
granted  by  the  County  Council,  ;^50o  by  the  Urban  District 
Council,  ;^478  from  the  Board  of  Education,  ;^300  from  the  Cloth- 
workers'  Company,  while  local  donations  account  for  ;^2,057. 

Buildings. — The  institute  contains,  on  the  ground  floor,  a 
physics  laboratory,  woodwork  room,  gymnasium,  entrance  hall 
and  two  class-rooms;  on  the  first  floor,  an  art  room  (see  p.  115), 
chemical  lecture  theatre,  chemical  laboratory  (see  p.  134),  balance 
room  and  store-room.  The  gymnasium  (see  p.  140)  was  added  in 
February,  1901,  and  was  the  gift  of  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  M.P. 

General  Organisation. — The  institute  is  attended  by  about 
250  individual  students,  who  are  instructed  by  a  stafl*  consisting  of 
a  principal,  with  two  permanent  assistants  and  four  visiting 
teachers.  The  subjects  at  present  taught  are  mathematics, 
chemistry,  physics,  building  construction,  art,  woodwork,  wood- 
carving,  book-keeping,  shorthand,  typewriting,  cookery,  nursing  and 
millinery.     The  popular  classes  with  large  attendances  are  those  in 
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(5)  Any  pupil  in  a  school  at  which  special  advanced  papers  are 
set  for  the  school-leaving  certificate  will,  if  unusual  merit  is 
displayed  in  those  papers,  have  a  mark  of  distinction  affixed 
to  his  name,  indicating  the  subject  or  subjects  in  which  he  has 
distinguished  himself.  In  this  case  the  certificate  shall  be 
described  as  a  certificate  with  distinction  in  the  subject  or  subjects 
in  question. 

(6)  A  candidate  who  in  any  one  examination  has  passed  in  all 
the  subjects  required  to  make  his  certificate  equivalent  to  the 
Matriculation  Examination  shall  at  any  subsequent  examinations 
be  allowed  to  take  such  additional  subject  or  subjects,  or  such 
special  advanced  paper  or  papers,  as  the  authorities  of  the  school 
may  approve.  The  fact  that  he  has  passed  in  such  additional 
subject  or  subjects  or  special  advanced  papers,  together  with  any 
mark  of  distinction  he  may  have  obtained,  shall  be  indicated  on 
his  certificate  or  in  an  appendix  thereto. 

(7)  Any  candidate,  whether  a  pupil  at  a  school  taking  the  special 
advanced  papers  for  the  school-leaving  certificate  or  not,  will,  if  he 
obtains  the  ordinary  school -leaving  certificate  and  is  favourably 
reported  upon  by  the  examiners,  be  admitted  to  the  scholarsliip 
examination  of  the  University,  and  will  thus  have  an  opportunity 
of  further  distinguishing  himself,  and,  if  successful,  a  note  may  be 
added  to  the  certificate  to  that  effect. 

(8)  Any  pupil  who  has  passed  the  examination  for  the  school- 
leaving  certificate,  and  who  has  thereafter  passed  the  Intermediate 
Examination  while  still  a  pupil  at  the  school,  shall  be  entitled  to 
have  this  fact  endorsed  on  his  certificate. 

(9)  Any  pupil  who  has  not  entered  for  all  of  the  subjects 
required,  or  has  not  passed  the  examination  in  all  of  them,  shall  be 
entitled  to  have  his  attainments  set  out  on  a  document  to  be  called 
a  school  record,  which  will  state  the  subjects  in  which  the  pupil 
has  reached  the  approved  standard. 

(10)  The  course  of  study  pursued  by  the  pupil  at  the  school,  liis 
age,  the  period  during  which  he  has  attended,  and  the  subjects  in 
which  he  has  reached  the  standard  required  by  the  University 
will  be  stated  on  the  school-leaving  certificate  or  school  reoord 
respectively,  which  certificate  or  record  shall  only  be  presented  to 
him  when  he  actually  leaves  the  school. 

(11)  Any  pupil  at  a  school  which  is  also  inspected  by  tlae 
University,  who  distinguishes  himself  in — (a)  any  form  of  manual 
artistic,  or  technical  skill ;  or  (b)  any  form  of  general  or  s  j>ecial 
capacity  not  tested  by  the  examination,  may,  if  desired  t>y  the 
authorities  of  the  school,  have  a  note  to  this  effect  added  to  his 
certificate  or  record. 
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(12)  In   cases   where   the    Matriculation    Examination    papers 

are  used   for  the  purpose  of    the   school-leaving  certificate  the 

examination  will  be  held  on  the  same  days,  at  the  same  hours 

and   under    the    same   conditions   as   an   ordinary   Matriculation 

Examination,   and   the   school   may  for   that  purpose   become   a 

subordinate  centre  for  the  examination,  provided  there  shall  be  at 

least  six  candidates  from  the   school  and  certain  conditions  are 

fulfilled.      The  University  will  be  prepared  in  special  cases,  in 

order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  a  school  or  group  of  schools,  to  hold 

an  examination  for  the  school-leaving  certificate,  at  a  time  other 

than  that  of  the  ordinary  Matriculation  Examination,  provided 

the  whole  cost  of  such  special  examination  is  borne  by  the  school 

or  group  of  schools. 

(13)  The  University  will  appoint  a  small  Board  of  Inspectors, 
consisting  of  persons  of  distinction  and  large  teaching  experience, 
who  will  act  as  Moderators  for  the  Matriculation  Examination, 
and  be  at  the  same  time  responsible  for  maintaining  the  standard 
of  the  school-leaving  certificate. 

(14)  A  school  record,  as  defined  above,  shall  in  no  case  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  any  part  of  the  Matriculation  Examination,  or 
of  the  school-leaving  certificate. 

(15)  The  University  is  prepared  to  co-operate  with  local 
authorities  by  undertaking  the  inspection  of  schools  which  are 
under  the  control  of  such  authorities.  It  is  also  prepared  to 
report  on  the  result  of  the  school-leaving  certificate  examination 
with  a  view  to  the  award  of  any  scholarships  and  exhibitions 
oflfered  by  such  authorities.  A  small  additional  fee  will  in  this 
latter  case  be  charged  to  meet  the  cost  of  a  second  revision  of  the 
papers  by  the  University  examiners,  with  a  view  to  the  candidates 
being  placed  in  order  of  merit. 

The  University  will  offer  to  the  Governing  Bodies  of  those 
schools  at  which  special  advanced  papers  are  taken  similar  facilities 
for  the  award  of  school  scholarships  and  prizes. 

Fees. 

Each  candidate  for  a  school-leaving  certificate  will  be  required 
to  pay  a  fee  of  £i,  and,  if  successful,  his  name  will,  upon  the 
production  of  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  has  attained  the  age  of 
16  years,  thereupon  be  placed  upon  the  Register  of  the  University 
as  a  matriculated  student.  Pupils  examined  for  the  school  record 
only  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  £\, 

A  school  not  inspected  by  the  University  will  be  required,  as  a 
condition  of  entering  candidates  for  school-leaving  certificates,  to 
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pay  a  fee  of  £y  and  to  be  responsible  for  the  fee  and  expenses  of 
the  superintendent  appointed  to  supervise  the  examination,  should 
the  University  think  it  necessary  to  appoint  one,  and  at  least  six 
candidates  must  be  entered  or  the  equivalent  in  fees  be  paid.  If  a 
school,  however,  is  at  the  same  time  inspected  by  the  University 
the  inspection  fee  will  be  charged  in  lieu  of  the  above,  and  no 
limitation  will  be  placed  upon  the  minimum  number  of  candidates 
required  to  be  entered.  In  this  case  also  the  oral  examination  of 
candidates  for  the  school -leaving  certificate  will  be  conducted  by 
the  inspectors  as  a  part  of  the  inspection,  and  the  inspectors  will 
take  into  account  the  results  of  the  school -leaving  examination  in 
making  their  report  upon  the  school. 

An  additional  charge  of  £2  will  be  made  for  each  special 
advanced  paper  set  at  a  school.  If  two,  three,  or  four  schools  are 
associated  in  taking  the  same  special  advanced  papers,  the  fee  of 
£2  per  paper  will  be  divided  between  them.  If  more  than  four 
are  so  associated,  each  school  will  be  charged  los.  for  every 
special  paper. 


PROPOSED     TECHNICAL     COLLEGE     FOR 
WEST    CUMBERLAND. 


(i)  DETAILS  OF  THE  SCHEME. 

The  Executive  Committee  appointed  in  1901  to  consider  the 
proposal  to  establish  a  Technical  College  for  West  Cumberland 
have  adopted  a  report  of  a  sub-committee  who  visited  various 
technical  schools  in  large  industrial  centres  in  the  North  of 
England,  and  of  whom  Mr.  J.  S.  Randies,  M.P.,  was  Chairman. 
The  following  are  the  conclusions  of  the  sub-committee  respecting 
the  proposed  College  : — 

We  have  received  offers  of  free  sites  for  the  College  from  the 
Corporations  of  both  Workington  and  Whitehaven.  From 
Workington  on  the  12th  of  August,  1901,  came  the  oflfer  of 
the  choice  of  two  very  good  sites,  one  known  as  Field  House, 
containing  an  area  of  about  4,055  square  yards,  together  with 
a  large  house  and  premises  and  the  other  a  vacant  site  of 
1,100  square  yards  in  Finkle  Street,  Workington.  Both  sites  are 
central  and  convenient,  but  of  the  two  we  have  no  doubt  that  Field 
House  is  the  superior  for  the  purpose  in  view  ;  in  fact,  we  consider 
it  an  excellent  site  in  all  respects.    The  offer  from  Whitehaven  was 

•  This  will  cover  the  cost  of  the  oral  examination. 
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contained  in  a  letter  dated  14th  October,  1901,  stating  that,  on  the' 

application  of  the  Town  Council,  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  offered  a 

site  of  3,000  square  yards  in  the  Agricultural  Show  Field,  opposite 

Whitehaven  Castle,  with  a  frontage  and  entrance  to  the  same  from 

Flatt  Walks,  extending  over  5,900  square  yards,  which  would  be 

kept  as  an  open  space  for  all  time.   This  site  also  we  inspected  and 

consider  it  an  excellent  one  in  every  respect,  being  very  open  and 

free  from  noise  or  being  overlooked,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 

within  easy  reach  of  most  parts  of  the  town  and  of  the  railway 

stations    at    Corkickle    and    Bransty.       The     reference     to    the 

sub-committee  does  not  appear  to  contemplate  any  recommendation 

from  us  as  to  the  site   to    be   chosen   for   the    College,   and  we, 

therefore,  merely  lay  the  above  particulars  before  the  Committee  for 

their  information.      It  is  recommended,  however,  that,  wherever 

the  College  is  placed,  facilities  be  provided  for  students  from  every 

part  of  the  rated  area  to  attend  as  far  as  possible  on  equal  terms. 

W>  have  had  before  us  a    skeleton  scheme  for  the  organisation 

of  the  College,  drawn  up  by  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Committee 

(Mr.  G.  Scoutar,  C.E.),  and  we  have  agreed  upon  the  following 

points  : — 

(i)  That  the  management  of  the  institution  be  vested  in 
Governors  representing  the  County  Council  and  the  local 
authorities  contributing,  with  provision  for  the  addition  of  a 
certain  number  of  co-opted  Governors  : 

(2)  That  provision  be  made  for  instruction  in  (i.)  physics  and 
mechanics,  (ii.)  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  (iii.)  geology,  mineralogy 
and  mining : 

(3)  That  the  course  of  study  for  day  students  be  three  years, 
divided  as  follows : — 

First  year — elementary  physics,  elementary  chemistry,  elemen- 
tary mathematics  ; 

Second  year — applied  mechanics,  including  mechanical  drawing 
for  engineering  students,  mineralogy  and  geology  for  mining 
students,  physics  and  chemistry  for  metallurgical  students ; 

Third  year — advanced  mining,  advanced  metallurgy,  etc., 
advanced  engineering,  etc. ; 

That  evening  students  have  the  option  of  taking  the  same  course 
extended  over  a  longer  period,  or  of  taking  up  the  study  of  special 
branches  bearing  upon  the  industry  in  which  they  are  engaged : 

(4)  That  the  building  should  be  planned  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
expansion  in  the  direction  of  provision  for  instruction  in  art, 
commercial  subjects  and  domestic  economy  : 

(5)  That  the  staff  at  the  opening  of  the  College  should  include 
a    Principal,   who    should   also    undertake  the    teaching    of    one 
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department,  and  two  assistant  lecturers,  together  with  a  secretary, 
porter,  caretaker,  etc. — cost  of  staff  to  be  about  ;f  1,500  per  annum. 

Having  regard  to  the  proviso  contained  in  par.  (4)  above,  we 
consider  that  a  building  suitable  for  present  purposes  could 
be  provided  for  a  cost  of  from  ;fi 0,000  to  ;f  15,000,  and  that  it 
could  be  sujfficiently  furnished  and  equipped  for  a  further  sum  of 
from  ;f  2,000  to  ;f  3,000.  In  view  of  the  generous  offers  which 
have  been  made  it  is  not  necessary  to  include  anything  for  cost  of 
site.  The  annual  expense  of  carrying  on  the  College  might  be  put 
at  £2,000. 

We  conclude  with  some  suggestions  as  to  how  this  expenditure 
could  be  met.  Assuming  that  the  College  serves  an  area  including 
the  boroughs  of  Whitehaven  and  Workington,  the  urban  districts 
of  Arlecdon  and  Frizington,  Aspatria,  Cleator  Moor,  Egremont, 
Harrington,  Maryport  and  the  rural  parishes  intervening,  the 
population  of  the  area  would  be  about  94,000  and  the  assessable 
value  ;f 400,000,  a  penny  rate  upon  which  would  yield  ;f  1,67a 
This  sum,  with  the  addition  of  an  annual  grant  from  the  county 
education  fund  and  pupils*  fees,  would  seem  adequate  to  meet  the 
annual  expenditure.  The  initial  cost  of  buildings  and  equipment 
might,  we  think,  be  met  as  far  as  possible  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions   from  private  individuals  and  from  owners,  managers  and 

workmen  of   the  industries  of  the   district ;f  25,000 

was  subscribed  in  this  way  in  the  Wigan  district.  The  balance 
could  be  borrowed  by  the  County  Council,  provision  being  made 
for  charging  the  College  with  an  annual  sum  by  way  of  interest 
and  instalment  of  principal  until  the  debt  was  discharged. 

With  regard  to  levying  of  the  necessary  rate,  there  are  two 
courses  possible.  The  one,  for  each  local  authority  to  rate  itself, 
leaving  the  County  Council  to  rate  only  the  rural  parishes  not  included 
in  an  urban  district ;  the  other,  for  the  County  Council  to  raise  a 
uniform  rate  over  the  whole  area,  urban  and  rural  alike.  Both 
courses  have  some  points  in  their  favour,  the  latter  having  the 
advantage  of  greater  simplicity  and  certainty,  while  the  former  is 
more  likely  to  maintain  local  interest  and  might  be,  perhaps,  more 
acceptable  to  the  urban  authorities  concerned.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  College,  we  do  not  consider  the  question  is  very  material 
so  long  as  the  money  is  raised  in  one  way  or  another,  and  the 
question  might  be  left  for  settlement  between  the  local  authorities 
and  the  County  Council. 

The  foregoing  report  was  adopted  by  the  County  Council  on  the 
5th  February,  1902,  and  a  Special  Committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  questions  of  site  and  rating  area. 
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(2)  REPORT   OF   SPECIAL   COMMITTEE  AS  TO  SITE 
AND  RATING  AREA.* 

This  Committee  was  appointed  on  the  5th  February,  1902,  *'to 
*'  inquire  into  the  question  of  the  most  suitable  site  for  the  College 
"  and  as  to  the  extent  of  the  rating  area,  and  for  that  purpose  to 
*'  hold  a  local  inquiry  and  take  evidence  from  the  various  local 
'*  authorities,  traders,  manufacturers  and  other  interested  parties 
"  in  the  district." 

In  pursuance  of  the  direction  thus  given,  we  held  a  public  inquiry 
at  Workington  and  Whitehaven  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  May,  1902, 
when  a  mass  of  evidence  was  placed  before  us,  and  a  very  large 
amount  of  public  interest  was  displayed.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
deal  separately  with  the  two  questions  of  site  and  rating  area. 

Bite. 

Particulars  have  been  already  laid  before  the  Council  of  the 
two  sites  offered  at  Workington  by  the  Corporation,  and  of  that  at 
Whitehaven,  offered  by  Lord  Lonsdale  through  the  Corporation, 
and  it  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  repeat  the  description  here.  The 
Field  House  site  at  Workington  and  the  site  near  Flatt  Walks  at 
Whitehaven  are  both  admirably  suited  for  the  proposed  object, 
and  the  question  at  issue  was,  therefore,  really  in  which  town  was 
it  most  to  the  benefit  of  the  district  that  the  College  should  be 
placed. 

This  question  was  very  ably  argued  before  us  for  two  days  by 
the  legal  representatives  of  the  two  boroughs,  and  a  very  large 
number  of  witnesses  were  examined  on  both  sides.  In  addition  to 
oral  evidence,  a  large  number  of  resolutions  from  local  authorities 
and  other  public  bodies  were  laid  before  us. 

After  very  full  and  careful  consideration  of  all  the  facts  and 
Arguments,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  order  to  best 
falfil  the  objects  of  the  promoters  of  this  scheme  in  providing  for 
the  technical  training  of  those  engaged  in  the  West  Cumberland 
industries,  the  College  should  be  placed  at  Workington.  In 
coming  to  this  conclusion  we  are  not  blind  to  the  claims  of 
AA^hitehaven  on  the  grounds  of  antiquity,  the  importance  of  the 

*  Adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Special  Committee  on  31st  October,  1902,  an^ 
hy  the  Cumberland  County  Council  on  5th  November,  1902.  The  report  was 
referred  by  the  Council  to  the  Technical  Education  Committee,  who  have 
decided  to  invite  the  urban  authorities  and  Parish  Councils  within  the  area  to  be 
served  by  the  College  to  send  representatives  to  act  upon  a  sub-committee 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  scheme. 
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coal  and  other  industries  carried  on  there,  and  the  convenience 
.of  access  from  the  urban  districts  l)dng  to  the  South,  but  we  have 
been  unable  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  not  only  are  the 
bulk  of  the  iron  and  steel  works  situated  in  Workington  or  the 
vicinity,  but  that  the  population  there  is  larger  and  increasing  at 
a  more  rapid  rate,  the  rateable  value  is  greater,  and  perhaps  the 
,most  important  consideration  of  all,  there  is  already  there  a 
school  of  science  with  an  earnest  and  growing  body  of  pupils 
ready  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  students  of  the  future  Collie. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  regret  for  the  disappointment  occasioned  to 
the  supporters  of  Whitehaven,  but  without  any  doubt  that  we  are 
deciding  in  the  best  interests  of  West  Cumberland  as  a  whole, 
that  we  recommend  the  Council  to  select  as  the  site  for  the 
College  the  Field  House  site  offered  by  the  Corporation  of 
Workington. 

Rating  Area. 

In  dealing  with  the  second  matter  referred  to  us,  we  beg  to 
^tate  that  in  our  opinion  two  main  principles  should  guide  the 
Council  in  settling  this  important  question,  first,  the  principle  that 
the  county  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  municipal  unit  and  that 
as  far\s^s  possible  a  spirit  of  community  and  mutual  sharing  of 
bepefits  and  of  burdens  should  be  encouraged  throughout  the 
eixtire.  area ; .  and  in  the  second  place,  the  general  principle  of 
equity,  that  where  sp>ecial  advantages  accrue  to  any  particular  part 
of  the  county,  it  is  legitimate  to  impose  special  burdens,  and  the 
greater  the  benefit,  the  greater  should  be  the  burden.  Applying 
thes^  principles,  it  appears  to  us  that  it  is  impossible  to  confine 
this  important  enterprise  to  the  district  generally  known  as  the 
'<  West  Cumberland  Coalfield''  only.  It  must  be  for  the  benefit 
and  advantage  of  the  county  community  as  a  whole,  and  we 
consider,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  county 
undertaking,  and  that  the  county  at  large  should  be  charged  with  a 
considerable  share  of  the  cost.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  those  engaged  in  the  industries  of  West  Cumberland 
will  benefit  in  a  special  manner,  and,  therefore,  it  is  fair  that  they 
should  bear  a  somewhat  hea\4er  charge  than  the  rest  of  the 
county,  and  it  is  further  obvious  that  that  advantage  will  be 
especially  theirs  who  live  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  college, 
that  is  tp  say  in  the  town  of  Workington.  We  have,  therefore, 
reached  the  following  conclusions  on  the  matter  before  us  and 
recommend : — 

(i)  That  the  county  at  large  should  guarantee  a  loan  for  the 
building  and  equipment   of  the  collie,  not  exceeding  ;^i 5,000 
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and  pay  the  annual  instalment  of  principal  and  interest  thereon, 
subject  to  the  plans  and  specifications  being  approved  by  the 
Technical  Education  Committee,  and  any  further  sums  required 
being  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions  or  a  local  rate,  and  that 
the  College  be  the  property  of  the  county  : 

(2)  That  a  sum  of  ;^i,ooo  per  annum  towards  maintenance 
of  the  College  be  provided  out  of  the  fund  derived  from  the 
Customs  and  Excise  Duties  now  applied  to  technical  education  : 

(3)  That   a  special   rating   area    be    formed  consisting  of   the 

districts    and    parishes    below    mentioned,    and    that  a  uniforiti 

rate  of  one  penny  be  levied  on  such  area  for  the  maintenance  of 

the  College,    subject  to   the   following    proviso,    viz.  :     that    the 

travelling    expenses    of    students    (including,    where    necessary; 

special  train  ser\ice)  be  a  first  charge  on  the  rate  of  the  district 

or  place  sending  such  students,  up  to  one-half  of  the  proceeds  of 

such  rate. 

Special  Area. 

Urban  Discrict.  Rateable  Value. 

£ 

*Aspatria  and  Bray  ton  .,  15.513 

Maryport    40.542 

Cockermoath 18.017 

Workington    102,304 

Harrington     18,189 

Whitehaven  75.823 

•Arlecdon 25,604 

•Cleator    43.542 

•Egremont  45. 184 


Totals ^384, 71 8 


Amount  Produced  by 

Population. 

Id.  in  the  £  Rate. 

i 

S. 

d. 

3.000 

64 

12 

9 

11,666 

ie8 

18 

6 

5.355 

75 

I 

5 

26,047 

.      426 

5 

4 

3.641 

75 

15 

9 

19.324 

315 

18 

7 

5.335 

106 

13 

8 

8.I2I 

181 

8 

6 

5.761 

188 

5 

4 

85,250 

.     ;f  1.602 

19 

10 

*And  the  following  15  parishes  (subject  to  convenient  train  service  being 
provided) : — Dearham,  Flimby,  Broughton,  Broughton  Moor,  Clifton  Great, 
Clifton  Little,  Seaton.  Stainbum,  Workington  Rural,  Distington,  Parton,, 
Moresby,  Hensingham.  Preston  Quarter,  St.  Bees,  a  penny  rate  on  which 
produces  £zo^- 

(4)  That  the  matter  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  County 
Technical  Education  Committee  to  obtain  plans  and  estimates 
and  report  further  to  the  Council. 
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NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE. 

The  first  annual  conference  of  persons  in  the  North  of  England 
concerned  in  primary,  secondary  (including  technical)  and  other 
forms  of  higher  education  was  held  in  the  Manchester  Municipal 
School  of  Technology  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  2nd  and  3rd 
January,  1903. 

The  conference  was  the  outcome  of  meetings  held  earlier  in 
the  year  as  the  expression  of  a  desire  that  some  action  should 
be  taken  with  a  view  to  arranging  that  teachers  and  others 
should  meet  and  discuss  matters  concerned  with  education,  its 
organisation,  ideals  and  methods.  Reference  has  been  previously 
made  in  these  columns  to  the  facts  that  representatives  from 
all  types  of  educational  institutions  and  authorities  in  the  eight 
northern  counties  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  that 
the  arrangements  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  large  and 
representative  Executive  Committee,  the  details  being  delegated  to 
a  small  sub-committee,  and  that  Governing  Bodies  of  all  grades  of 
schools  were  invited  to  afford  every  possible  facility  for  the 
attendance  of  teachers. 

The  first  intention  was  to  divide  the  conference  into  four 
sessions  and  to  provide  for  the  reading  of  one  paper  at  each 
session.  But  the  applications  for  tickets  were  so  large  in  number 
that  it  became  necessary  to  make  alternative  and  more  extended 
provision.  Owens  College  and  the  Central  Higher  Grade  Board 
School  were  brought  into  use,  in  addition  to  the  Manchester 
Municipal  School  of  Technology,  where  the  majority  of  the 
meetings  took  place.  The  following  is  the  programme  as  finally 
carried  out : — 

Friday y  2nd  January^  1903  : — 

Subject  Opener 

*'  The  Curriculum  in  different  Types  of  Miss   Burstall,  B.A.    ^Manchester 

Schools."  High  School  for  Girls). 

•'The  Value  of   Natural    History   Col-  Mr.   W.    E.    Hoyle,  M.A ,   M.Sc. 

lections  for  teaching  purposes."  (Manchester  Museum). 

Demonstration    on     "Experiments     in  Mr.     A.     Adamson      (Manchester 

Light."  School  of  Technology). 

*•  Teaching    Experimental    Magnetism."  Mr.    A.    E.     Moore    (Manchester 

School  of  Technology). 

•*  Co-ordination    and     Delimitation     of  Dr.    C.     W.     Kimmins  •  (London 

Science  Teaching  in  various  grades  Technical  Education  Board). 

of  Schools." 

*•  Co-education :  its  Natural  Import "   . .  Rev.      Canon      Rawnsley,     M.A. 

(Keswick). 
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Saturday,  3rd  January,  1903  : — 

Subject.  Opener. 

*'  The  Methods  of  Teaching  E  xperi  men  tal        (a)  Principal  French ,  M .  A .  (S  torey 
Science   in   its    early   stages":    (a)  Institute,  Lancaster);  (b)  Mr. 

Physics,  (h)  Chemistry.  R.   L.  Taylor,    F.I.C.    (Man- 

chester Higher  Grade  School). 
Demonstration     on     "  Experiments     in        Mr.     A.     Adamson     (Manchester 

Light . "  School  of  Technology) . 

"  Teaching  Experimental  Magnetism  ".  •         Mr.    A.    E.    Moore     (Manchester 

School  of  Technology). 
"  The  fitting  up  of  School  Laboratories.'*        Mr.   J.  Lomas  (Science    Superin- 
tendent,     Liverpool       School 
Board). 

*•  The  Methods  of  '  Nature-Study  '  " Mr.  Harold  Wager  (H.M.L) 

"  Teaching  of  Geometry  "  Mr.  W.  C.  Fletcher,  M.A.  (Liver- 
pool Institute). 

These  papers  proved  of  exceptional  interest  and  called  forth  not 
only  on  the  part  of  the  appointed  speakers  but  from  the  audiences 
generally  most  animated  and  useful  discussions.  The  Chairmen 
secured  to  preside  at  the  reading  of  the  various  papers  included  the 
Dean  of  Manchester ;  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  Director  of  Special 
Inquiries  to  the  Board  of  Education  ;  Professor  H.  E.  Armstrong, 
F.R.S.,  of  the  Central  Technical  College,  London ;  Professors 
Miall  and  Smithells,  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds;  Mr.  H.  B. 
Hards,  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools ;  Mr.  James  Scot  son, 
M.Sc,  Head-Master  of  the  Manchester  Central  Higher  Grade 
School ;  and  Dr.  P.  Bedson,  of  the  Durham  College  of  Science, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

As  supplementary  to  the  conference  meetings,  an  exhibition  was 
organised  of  apparatus,  preparations  and  diagrams,  such  as  teachers 
themselves  had  prepared  or  which  scholars  had  made  for  illustrating 
the  methods  of  **  nature-study '*  and  the  teaching  of  experimental 
science. 

Altogether  there  were  some  3,200  tickets  of  admission  issued,  and 
the  conference  meetings  were  very  largely  attended,  the  representa- 
tives being  received  on  the  opening  day  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Manchester  (Councillor  Royle),  Sir  James  Hoy,  LL.D.,  Chairman 
of  the  Manchester  Technical  Instruction  Committee,  the  Very  Rev. 
the  Dean  of  Manchester,  as  Chairman  of  the  Manchester  School 
Board,  Alderman  H.  F.  Hibbert,  Chairman  of  the  Technical 
Instruction  Committee  of  the  Lancashire  County  Council,  Principal 
Hopkinson,  of  Owens  College,  and  Mr.  N.  W.  Helme,  M.P. 

In  the  evening  a  numerously-attended  reception  and  conversazione 
iKras  held  in  the  School  of  Technology  at  the  invitation  of  Sir  James 
Hoy.  The  expenses  of  the  conference  were  provided  by  the 
Manchester  Municipal  School  of  Technology  and  the  Technical 
Instruction  Committee  of  the  Lancashire  County  Council. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  DIRECTORS  AND  SECRETARIES 
FOR     EDUCATION. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Association,  hitherto 
known  as  the  Association  of  Directors  and  Organising  Secretaries 
for  Technical  and  Secondary  Education,  was  held  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  the  7th  and  8th  January,  1903,  in  the  Council 
Chamber  of  the  London  County  Council,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W„ 
when  39  members  were  present. 

The  proceedings  upon  the  first  day  and  the  morning  of  the  second 
day  were  concerned  with  the  general  business  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  recorded,  amongst 
other  matters,  the  action  taken  by  the  Association  in  regard  to  the 
Education  Act,  the  appointment  of  the  usual  representatives  upon 
other  educational  bodies,  and  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Turner  (late  of  Staffordshire)  who  had  for  many  years  acted  as 
Hon.  Treasurer.  The  membership  rose  during  the  year  to  65,  of 
which  40  represent  counties  and  23  county  boroughs.  Nine  new 
menribers  were  admitted  from  Belfast  and  County  Louth  (Ireland), 
Gloucester,  Lancashire,  Norwich,  Rochdale,  Staffordshire,  West 
Suffolk  and  Sunderland.  The  following  elections  or  re-elections 
to  office  for  the  ensuing  year  took  place: — Mr.  Percy  Elford 
(Oxfordshire),  Vice-Chairman ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Nicholas  (Essex),  Hon. 
Secretary;  Mr.  H.  Macan  (Surrey),  Treasurer;  and,  Messrs.  Austin 
Keen  (Cambridgeshire),  Evan  W.  Small  (Derbyshire),  F. 
Wilkinson  (Bolton)  and  Charles  Williams  (Northumberland)  to 
fill  vacancies  on  the  Executive  Committee.  The  matters  of 
general  interest  discussed  at  these  meetings  concerned  the  new 
conditions  that  would  arise  as  the  outcome  of  the  passing  of  the 
Education  Act. 

At  the  public  meeting  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  the 
new  Chairman  (Mr.  Courtenay  Hodgson)  delivered  a  valuable 
address  upon  the  administration  of  the  new  Education  Act.  He 
divided  his  subject  into  five  sections,  dealing  with  the  principle? 
that  should  govern  the  relations  respectively  of  (i)  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  County  Council,  (2)  the  different  local 
education  authorities,  (3)  the  County  Council  and  the  Education 
Committee,  (4)  the  Local  Education  Authority  and  the  managers 
of  schools,  (5)  the  Local  Education  Authority  and  the 
teachers.  The  following  is  a  pr6cis  of  the  most  important  points 
in  the  address.     With  regard  to  (i),  Mr.  Hodgson  declared  that 
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there  was  not  much  unanimity  as  to  what  precisely  the  respective 
functions  of  the  two  bodies  should  be.    For  instance,  a  certain  class 
of  educational  experts  would  make  the  functions  of  the  Central 
Authority  as  comprehensive  as  possible ;  another  section,  including 
many  head-masters,  would  say  the  same,  with  the  proviso  that 
the  Board  should  be  reconstituted  in  certain  respects ;  believers,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  local  government  in  deed  and  not  in  word  only 
would  insist  on  practically  all  executive  functions  being  relegated 
to  the  County   Council,   and  in   this  would   probably  have  the 
support  of  all  those  managers  of  schools  who  are  harassed  by 
what  seem  to  them,  at  all  events,  unreasonable  demands  from  a 
far-off  abstraction  at  Whitehall.     But,  to  put  the  case  briefly,  the 
functions  of  the   Board  of  Education  with   regard  to  individual 
schools  should  cease  and  be  transferred  to  the  local  authority.     This 
was  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Balfour  when  introducing  the  Bill-    In 
the  elementary  part  of  the  Act,  however,  there  are  many  cases  of 
direct  dealing  by  the  Board  with  individual  schools,  e.g.y  in  Sections 
17  (3)»  S  ^"d  9>  ^"^  1 3"     Such  provisions  may  be  harmless  or  even 
beneficial    in   the   period   of    transition,   but   there   should   be    a 
conference  between  the  Board  and  the  local  education  authorities 
to  settle  their  respective  spheres  of  influence.     There  is  no  desire 
for  any  greater  freedom  from  control  than  has  been  exercised  under 
the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  for  the  past  eleven  years.     There 
should  be  a  strong  centra/  body  for  guiding,  advising  and  stimulating 
local  effort.     But,  if  the  Act  is  to  be  a  success,  everything  depends 
upon  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  local  authorities.     This 
will  not  be  secured  if  the  Councils  are  put  into  leading  strings. 
And  opinion  at  headquarters  does  not  seem  to  be  in  favour  of 
making  the  attempt  to  hamper  the  Councils  with  all  the  restrictions 
imposed  in  the  past  upon  small  School  Boards  and  bodies  of  school 
managers.     As  the  local  authorities  find  their  feet,  as  it  were,  this 
direct  control  of  the  Board  of  Education  should  be  relaxed,  until 
the  ultimate  goal  is  reached  of  practically  absolute  freedom  to  local 
authorities  in  details  of  administration,  subject,   as  regards    the 
main   lines  of  educational    policy,   to    the    wise    guidance    and 
co-ordinating  influence  of    the    Minister   of    Education   and    his 
advisors.     As  regards  (2),  the  relations  between  different  local  educatum 
authorities^  the  aim  to  be  kept  in  view  is  that  there  should  be  one 
authority  for  all  forms  of  education  in  each  county.  This  is  possible 
under  the  Act,  though  hardly  probable,  for  every  administrative 
county.      Few     in     the     small     boroughs    can    understand     or 
grasp   the  educational    advantage   of  a  unified  county  area,  but 
all    can     and     do    cling    to    their     local    independence.       And 
yet   it    will   generally    pay    the   boroughs    to   join    the    county- 
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Of  course,  it  should  be  understood  that  all  boroughs  and  urban 

districts  joining  the  county  should  have  direct  representation  on  the 

Education  Committee,  and  also  entire  delegation  of  management  as 

&r  as  possible  of  all  schools  in  their  respective  areas.     The  county 

authority  does  not  want  to  interfere  in  the  management  of  the 

eiementary  schools  in  the  boroughs,  but  merely  to  secure  a  properly 

co-ordinated  scheme  of  education  for  the  whole  of  the  county.  As  to 

relations  with  other    county   authorities,   there  are  one   or   two 

branches  of  work  in  which   administrative   counties   and  county 

boroughs  might  jom.     Where,  for  instance,  a  technical  school  or 

college  is  in  the  county  borough,  but  serves  also  the  county  area 

outside  the  borough.     Then,  again,  even  administrative  counties 

might  usefully  join  together  for  some  objects,  such  as  the  training 

of  teachers  by  the  joint  establishment  of  a  central  college ;  the 

maintenance  of  technical  or  agricultural  schools;  the  conduct  of 

experiments  in  agriculture,  and  possibly  for  a  common  residential 

qualification    for  certain  scholarships.      But,  in  the  interests  of 

local  government,  there  must   be   no   tampering  permitted  with 

county  boundaries  for  general  purposes,  no  fixing  of  educational 

provinces,    as    it    were,    round    each    university    college.       The 

principle  should  be,  as  much  unity  and  co-operation  as  possible, 

consistently   with   the   integrity   of  the   county  area   for  general 

administrative  purposes.    And  moreover,  there  should  be  great  care 

taken  to  avoid  interference  with  the  county  area  from  within,  by  the 

establishment  of  independent  Education  Committees  for  different 

parts.    Opinion  upon  (3),  tlie  relations  between  the  County  Council  and  the 

Education  Committee  takes  two  forms,  the  "  local  government  "  view 

and  the  view  of  the  **  educational  expert.'*     The  first  view  stands 

for  educational  efficiency  without  violating  the  fundamental  axioms 

upon  which  that  efficiency  depends ;    the  second  view  ignores  and 

even    sacrifices  the   principles  of  local  government   in  order  to 

speedily  secure  what  is  considered  educational  efficiency.     In  the 

Act  itself  it  is  made  perfectly  clear  that  the  County  Council  is  in 

itself  actually  constituted   the  education   authority.     The  reason 

obviously  is  that  the  authority  is  responsible  for  a  very  heavy  cost 

to  the    ratepayers.     On  all  grounds,  then,  both  of  principle  and 

of  expediency,  the  clearest  possible  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of 

the  County  Council  should  be  secured.     Of  course,  in  practice,  the 

administration  of  details  must  necessarily  be  left  to  the  Committee, 

^«rhether  there  is,  or  there  is  not,  actual   delegation  to  them  of 

powers.     All  important  questions  of  policy  should  be  approved  by 

the   Council,  and  generally  the  connection  between  Council  and 

Committee  should  be  kept  as  close  as  possible,  consistently  with 

due    freedom  in  non-essentials.     To  facihtate  this,  the  officials, 
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or,  at  any  rate,  the  principal  officials  of  the  Education  Committee 
should  also  be  officers  of  the  County  Council,  and  either  the 
Chairman  or  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Council  Chairman  of  the 
Education  Committee.  Upon  question  (4),  the  velations  between 
the  local  education  authority  and  tJu  managers  of  schools,  Mr.  Hodgson 
began  by  declaring  that  the  responsibility  for  the  details  of  manage- 
ment of  individual  schools  must  rest  upon  the  local  managers  and 
not  upon  the  local  authority.  This  need  cause  no  regret,  but  quite 
the  contrary.  If  it  did  attempt  to  directly  manage  schools,  the  local 
authority  would  lose  the  capacity  for  a  broad  view  of  the  needs  of 
the  county,  as  well  as  that  impartiality  so  necessary  when  dealing 
with  different  types  of  schools.  The  managers,  too,  would  cease 
to  take  any  interest  in  their  schools,  if  they  would  serve  at  all.  The 
first  great  principle  touching  the  relations  between  the  two  should, 
therefore,  be — control  by  the  authority,  management  by  the 
managers,  or,  in  other  words,  questions  affecting  the  external 
relations  of  schools  to  one  another  and  to  the  county  as  a  whole 
are  the  province  of  the  local  authority  ;  questions  of  the  internal 
economy  of  individual  schools  are  for  the  managers.  Then,  that 
all  schools  **  provided  "  and  **  non-provided  "  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  treated  alike,  and  the  managers  of  each  sort  should  be 
given  equal  powers.  Again,  existing  local  government  bodies 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  utilised  for  managers  of  "  provided  " 
schools,  tf.^.,  in  an  urban  district  put  them  under  the  Urban  District 
Council,  and  in  a  rural  parish  under  the  Parish  Council,  with  the 
addition,  of  course,  of  ex-School  Board  members,  or  others  interested 
in  education  if  thought  desirable ;  but  it  is  essential  to  get  those 
minor  local  authorities  to  take  the  educational  needs  of  their  town 
or  parish  under  their  charge.  In  speaking  upon  (5),  the  local  authority 
and  the  teachers^  Mr.  Hodgson  did  not  advocate  direct  payment  of 
teachers'  salaries  by  the  authority,  but  through  the  managers,  and 
favoured  a  similar  line  of  action  generally  in  all  questions  between 
the  authority  and  the  teachers  as  individuals.  That  is  to  say,  that 
the  authority  should  have  as  little  direct  dealings  with  the  teachers 
in  the  schools  as  possible,  but  let  all  communications  pass  through 
the  managers.  The  general  rule  should  be  that  the  teachers  are 
responsible  to  the  managers  and  the  managers  to  the  local  authority. 
But,  of  course,  the  authority  must  deal  directly  with  the 
teachers  as  a  body.  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  syllabuses 
and  curricula  for  the  schools,  the  local  authority  should 
act  warily.  So  far  as  elementary  schools  are  concerned,  the 
Code,  with  the  periodical  variations,  will  operate,  but 
as  to  evening  schools  and  secondary  schools  the  case  is  different ; 
and  even  in  elementary  day  schools  greater  freedom  will,  no  doubt, 
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be  permitted  to  the  new  local  authorities.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
preparation  of  syllabuses  and  prescribing  of  curricula  is  not 
properly  the  duty  of  the  local  authority,  though  there  may  be 
special  cases  where  such  action  is  justifiable,  as,  for  instance,  to 
meet  special  local  circumstances,  or  to  provide  for  the  teaching  of 
some  particular  local  industry.  But  generally  such  matters  are 
better  left  to  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  teaching 
profession.  Depend  upon  it,  the  schoolmaster,  if  properly  trained, 
is  much  more  likely  to  teach  successfully  upon  his  own  lines.  He 
knows  best  the  capacities  of  his  scholars  and  their  circumstances, 
and  subject,  of  course,  to  the  supervision  of  the  Inspector  the  actual 
teaching  is  much  better  left  in  his  hands.  In  short,  if  the  teaching 
in  our  schools  is  to  be  permanently  improved,  it  must  be  done  by 
securing  better  training  for  the  teachers  rather  than  by  the 
preparation  of  special  syllabuses  or  the  prescribing  of  courses  of 
study.  Mr.  Hodgson  concluded  his  address  by  urging  that 
patience  should  be  freely  exercised  by  all  those  engaged  in 
administering  the  new  Act. 

A  discussion  followed  upon  the  two  subjects  of  "  Co-ordination  '* 
and  "  The  Training  of  Teachers,"  which  were  opened  respectively 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley  (Somerset)  and  Mr.  Austin  Keen.  After 
some  remarks  by  other  members  the  proceedings  terminated. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 
OF   TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  tenth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Technical  Institutions  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  January, 
1903,  at  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  Foster  Lane,  London,  E.G.,  when 
60  members  attended  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  retiring 
President,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebury,  occupied  the  chair  in 
the  first  instance,  and  after  receiving  the  cordial  thanks  of  the 
Association  for  his  valuable  services  to  them  and  to  education 
generally,  he  formally  moved  the  election  of  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry, 
K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  as  the  President  for  the  year  1903 ;  this  was 
seconded  by  Professor  Wertheimer  (Bristol),  who  alluded  to  Sir 
John's  work  in  the  matter  of  the  new  engineering  degree  of  the 
University  of  London,  and  was  carried  unanimously. 
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Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry,  in  opening  his  presidential  address,  said 
that  the  value  and  importance  of  technical  education  was  admitted 
by  all  as  a  necessity  of  the  time.  It  was  also  generally  recognised 
that  in  our  scientific  and  mental  equipment  we  were  behind 
Germany  and  America.  This  was  not  from  want  of  information, 
nor  from  lack  of  resources.  The  late  Prince  Consort  endeavoured 
to  show  us  that  commercial  success  lay  through  science  and  not 
by  rule  of  thumb.  Much  progress  has  been  made  during  the 
last  50  years,  but  yet  our  position  was  not  in  the  least  satisfactory. 
For  instance,  the  matriculated  students  in  German  technical 
high  schools  outnumbered  the  students  in  the  whole  of  the  similar 
institutions  and  the  universities  in  Great  Britain  as  four  to  one. 
In  America  much  the  same  contrast  with  us  is  apparent.  What 
was  wanted,  above  all  things,  was  to  convince  our  manufacturers 
of  the  extreme  value  of  technical  education.  At  the  same  time 
a  warning  should  be  uttered  against  the  over-estimation  of  the 
influence  of  technical  education  on  trade  competition ;  for  there  were 
special  economic  reasons  for  the  recent  great  development  of 
German  and  American  commerce.  Again,  all  our  competitors 
were  protectionist  countries,  and  another  important  influence  in 
foreign  competition  was  standardisation.  It  might  be  said  that 
standardisation  is  a  result  of  technical  education,  but  it  was  rather 
the  result  of  practical  business  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of 
trade.  We  were  happily  alive  to  its  advantages,  and  we  should 
probably  see  it  adopted  in  all  our  important  engineering  trades. 
There  was  also  the  question  that  by  our  long  supremacy  we  have 
begun  to  look  upon  the  trade  of  the  world  as  almost  our  inherent 
right.  This  was,  no  doubt,  in  process  of  amendment.  Our  feet 
had,  however,  not  yet  been  very  badly  pinched  by  the  shoes  of  our 
competitors.  The  country  was  holding  its  own,  but  it  was  doubtful 
if  it  would  continue  to  do  so.  The  sharp  pinch  of  necessity  had 
not  yet  absolutely  come,  but  it  would  if  we  did  not  mend  our  ways. 
We  wanted  to  render  available  the  highest  intellects  among  us 
for  research  as  applied  to  the  arts,  and  to  discover  and  utilise  the 
best  possible  directing  minds  in  our  manufactories.  As  a  means  to 
these  ends  we  must  educate  widely.  We  wanted  to  see  in  Great 
Biitain  the  man  of  science,  installed  in  his  laboratory  in  most 
important  manufactories  and  encouraged  to  help  in  their 
developments.  We  desired  to  see  in  this  country  that  almost 
everyone  was  a  mechanic  and  knew  something  of  applied  science, 
valuing  it  as  the  handmaid  of  commerce  apart  from  its  inherent 
charm.  We  wanted  to  obtain  our  men  at  their  best — when  they 
were  young,  but  not  so  young  as  to  be  without  experience.  Our 
object  ought  to  be  to  turn  out  our  best  men  fully-equipped  in  every 
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kind  of  scientific  and  practical  education  at  from  28  to  30  years  of 

age.    We  frequently  endeavoured  to  produce  the  manufactured 

article  of  the  educated  man  in  technology  at  two  early  an  age. 

This  seemed  to  be  the  case  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  levels  of 

our  educational  system.     To  take  our  labouring  classes — we  allow 

children  to  go  to  work  at  eleven  years  of  age,  while  in  Germany 

they  were  not   allowed  to  do  so  until  twelve,  in  France  until  13 

and  in  Switzerland  until    14.     The  universal   complaint   among 

those  who  directed  the  technical  studies  of  the  artisan  class  was 

that  they  came  to  them  deplorably  deficient  in  primary  education. 

Again,  the  youth  leaving  any  of  our  public  schools  spent  some 

seven  years  in  having  Latin  and  Greek  classics  driven  into  him, 

generally  with  most  indifferent  results,  and  he  had  little  or  no 

knowledge  of  the  classics  of  his  own  language.     He  knew  very 

little  of  the  geography  or  history  of  his  own  or  any  other  country. 

He  knew  no  foreign  language,  and  he  scarcely  knew  his  own.     He 

knew  little  or  nothing  of  any  science.     Surely,  out  of  the  seven  or 

eight  years  of  public  school  life,  mental  training  could  be  given  in 

the  scientific  and  structural  study  of  foreign  modern  languages, 

which  should  also  be,  of  course,  taught  colloquially.     There  would 

be  no  difficulty  in  teaching  geography  of  all  kinds,  some  history 

and  applied  mathematics  and  at  least  one  science  in  a  reasonably 

efficient  way.     We  began  and  finished  technical  education  at  an 

age  which  seemed  too  early.     It  was  to  be  hoped  that,  as  a  large 

proportion  of  our  technical  students  were  in  London,  we  might 

look  for  help  in  the  London  University,  now  happily  constituted  a 

teaching  university,  which  would  co-ordinate  the  work  of  so  many 

teaching  institutions  of  many  various  kinds,  and   would   induce 

longer  courses  of  study.     It  was  a  satisfaction  also  to  record  that 

the  older  Universities  were  working  on  the  same  lines,  though  not 

in  all  cases  so  liberally.     Let  us,  then,  not  be  content  with  present 

methods^  but  aim  at  something  better — some  system  which  would 

bring  out,  at  the  really  valuable  years,  the  best  of  our  British 

intellect.     It  had  no  inferiority  to  that  of  other  nations,  its  records 

were  of  the  most  brilliant  kind,  and  it  was  for  us  to  be  satisfied 

with  no  system  which  was  deficient  in  grasp  or  which  stopped 

short    of    perfection.     Finally,   let   us  endeavour  to    direct    the 

attention    of  our  commercial  classes  to  the  fact  that  technical 

education  of  the  best  and  most  thorough  kind  was  an  urgent  and 

crying  necessity  if  we  were  to  continue  in  our  position  among  the 

nations  of  the  world. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  the  President  for  his 
address,  the  report  of  the  Council  was  adopted.  It  showed  that  the 
membership  of  the  Association  was  the  same  as  last   year  (65 
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institutions).  The  efforts  to  secure  the  representation  of  the 
Association  or  adequate  recognition  of  its  interests  upon  the 
Consultative  Committee  and  the  Teachers*  Registration  Council 
had  been  continued  ;  and  two  representatives  had  been  nominated 
by  the  Board  of  Education  to  act  upon  the  Examinations'  Board 
of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  The  views  of  the 
Association  had  been  laid  during  the  year  before  the  Board  of 
Education  upon  certain  questions  relating  to  examinations, 
classes,  courses  of  instruction  and  grants,  and  had  obtained 
due  recognition. 

The  Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths  entertained  the  Asso- 
ciation at  luncheon,  at  which  there  were  also  present  Sir  Henry 
Craik,  Sir  George  Kekewich,  Sir  W.  de  W.  Abney,  Sir  Philip 
Magnus  and  Mr.  Henry  Ward  (Chairman  of  the  London  Technical 
Education  Board).  Among  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  morning 
and  afternoon  meetings  were  the  following : — (i)  that  the  Education 
Authority  for  London  should  be  the  London  County  Council 
acting  through  an  Education  Committee ;  (2)  that  the  separate 
control  of  art  schools  in  technical  institutions,  as  proposed  by 
the  Society  of  Art  Masters  to  the  Board  of  Education,  would  be 
detrimental  to  art  teaching  in  its  relation  to  various  industries. 

The  four  vacancies  on  the  Council  were  filled  by  the  election  of 
Mr.  J.  Morrow  (Liverpool),  Principal  J.  H.  Reynolds  (Manchester), 
Principal  S.  Wells  (London)  and  Alderman  T.  Wetherell 
(Northampton) ;  the  Treasurer  (Alderman  R.  F.  Martineau, 
Birmingham)  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Professor  J.  Wertheimer, 
Bristol)  were  again  re-elected. 
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NOTES  UPON  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION  IN  ELEVEN 
COUNTIES  AND  COUNTY  BOROUGHS  DURING 
THE    YEAR    1901-2.- 

BeFkihire. — Some  interesting  comparisons  of  the  position  of  technical 
education  in  the  various  districts  of  this  county  can  be  made  by  following  the 
geographical  divisions  suggested  in  the  report  of  the  County  Committee.  As 
regards  the  urban  districts,  in  the  north  of  Berkshire  these  are  small,  with 
populations  ranging  from  under  3.000  to  under  7,000;  the  direct  grants  from 
county  funds  are  consequently  small,  and  there  are  no  suitable  central  buildings 
or  equipment  for  classes.  In  fact,  one  district  (Wallingford)  has  only  just  started 
technical  classes  under  a  representative  committee.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
south  and  east  of  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  Wokingham,  the  populations 
of  the  urban  districts  are  much  larger,  ranging  from  11,000  to  14,000  a-piece,  and 
the  amounts  of  county  contributions  proportionately  so.  These  districts  are 
consequently  distinctly  in  advance  of  those  in  the  north  in  respect  of  facilities 
for  practical  instruction.  All  three  districts,  again  excluding  Wokingham,  are 
supplied  with  technical  institutes,  two  (f.^.,  at  Maidenhead  and  Newbury)  being 
under  municipal  control.  The  following  tabular  summary  shows,  better  than 
further  comparison  can,  the  relative  and  collective  positions  of  the  educational 
work  (excluding  secondary  schools)  in  the  districts  in  the  two  divisions : — 


Totals  , 


County  Division. 

Urban  Districts. 

County 
Grant. 

North  Berks. . .  ^ 

Abingdon    .... 
Wallingford    .. 

Wantage 

^Maidenhead    .. 

243 
105 
141 

487^ 

s 
^ 

South  and  East^ 
Berks ' 

Newbury 

Windsor 

415!  IS 

523  i  vT, 

^Wokingham    ., 

I331 

■* 

/2,047 


Nett  Cost  of 

Total  Average 

Instruction. 

Attendance. 

167  i     . 
74)^     . 

227) 
.            167      S 
140  j 

164  \ 
^56  Is     • 

300n 
334[2 

440,^ 
98) 

4031  M- 
75^ 

/I.4I8 


1,646 


From  the  above  figures  it  thus  appears  that  with  three  times  the  amount  of 
grant  from  county  funds  the  districts  in  the  southern  and  eastern  divisions  of  the 
county  instruct  more  than  twice  the  number  of  students  than  the  northern  urban 
districts  at  more  than  twice  the  cost.  Of  the  total  average  attendance  throughout 
the  whole  county  (1,646),  583  represents  that  in  evening  continuation  schools 
alone.     Science  and  art  classes  and  evening  continuation  schools  are  held  in  all 


*  These  notes  are  based  upon  the  annual  reports  issued  by  the  Technical  Education  Committees. 
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of  the  seven  districts,  domestic  classes  in  five  and  manual  and  commercial 
classes  in  three.  Technology,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  finds  no  place  in 
]ocal  schemes,  but  the  deficiency  in  the  number  of  districts  holding  domestic 
classes  is  fully  supplied  by  similar  teaching  in  the  continuation  schools,  and  in 
respect  of  commercial  classes  partly  so.  As  regards  the  supply  and  the  condition 
of  secondary  schools,  the  state  of  affairs  is  exactly  the  reverse  to  that  of  the 
urban  districts.  It  is  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  county  that  three  of  the 
four  public  secondary  schools  are  situate,  and  these  are  efficiently  equipped  for 
the  purposes  of  practical  teaching  in  science,  art  and  manual  subjects ;  they 
contain  251  out  of  the  379  pupils  in  secondary  schools  in  the  county,  17  being 
county  scholars.  The  modem  school  at  Maidenhead,  by  being  vested  in 
Trustees  and  a  public  endowment  scheme  being  formulated,  has  been  placed  by 
the  county  authority  upon  the  same  level  as  the  other  public  secondary  schools. 
In  addition  to  this  school  and  that  at  Newbury,  two  proprietary  or  private 
schools  in  the  south  and  east  divisions  appear  to  receive  county  scholars  as  well 
as  Kendrick  Schools  in  the  county  borough  of  Reading. 

Birmingham. — A  special  effort  is  being  made  to  bring  the  instruction  in  the 
evening  classes  of  the  municipal  technical  school  into  closer  touch  with  the  needs 
of  artisan  students.  As  the  effort  follows  upon  lines  representing  the  combined 
experience  of  other  leading  technical  institutions  in  the  Kingdom,  it  deserves 
the  attention  of  all  Technical  School  Committees.  The  Committee  of  the 
Birmingham  School  describe  the  situation  thus: — 

"  The  manifestation  of  theory  in  practical  work,  and  inversely  the  induction  of 
*'  law  from  phenomena,  are  the  ultimate  objects  of  a  technical  school ;  the 
"  universal  difficulty  is  to  obtain  the  first  recognition  by  the  student  of  the 

••  necessity  for  abstract  knowledge The  Committee  have  framed 

' '  their  programme  so  as  to  suit  both  the  needs  and  the  wants  of  working  men. 
"As  in  former  years,  all  students  in  a  practical  class  are  required  to  attend 
"  theoretical  instruction  as  well ;  but  lecture  courses  have  been  arranged  which 
"  are  adapted  to  convey  scientific  teaching  which  is  especially  directed  to  and 
' '  illustrated  by  the  operations  of  some  particular  trade.  To  take  an  example : 
'*  an  average  youth  in  a  brassfounding  workshop  would  hesitate  long  before  he 
"  entered  with  general  students  in  a  series  of  lectures  on  'metallurgy':  but 
•*  when  he  is  offered  a  special  course  of  lessons  confined  to  the  shopmates  with 
"  whom  he  works  in  the  brassfoundry  workshop,  and  in  which  he  hears  of  the 
"  different  properties  possessed  by  varying  alloys  of  copper,  he  appreciates  the 
*'  usefulness  of  the  class  and  imbibes  knowledge  which  is  both  intelligible  and 
••  acceptable.  Throughout  the  workshop  courses  this  system  of  special  theoretical 
"  classes  has  been  adopted." 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  in  regard  to  the  local  adjustment  of  educational 
agencies,  all  of  which  have  been  harmonious  from  the  first,  though  not  guided  by 
any  specific  scheme,*  that  the  metallurgical  laboratory  of  the  technical  school 
has  been  thrown  open  to  the  use  of  the  Council  of  the  new  University,  pending 
the  completion  of  the  University  laboratories,  in  connection  with  which  it  is 
anticipated  that  unique  work  for  this  country  in  mining  and  metallurgy  will  be 
carriwi  out.  At  the  present  time  the  technical  school  is  rendering  very  valuable 
service  in  its  metallurgical  department,  which  provides  lecture  and  laboratory 

*  See  article  on  "  Co-ordination  in  Birmingham  "  by  Councillor  R.  F.  Martlneau  in  **  The 
Record,"  Vol.  VII.,  April,  1898,  p.  168. 
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courses  in  various  subjects  for  an  average  of  500  students  in  attendance  from  the 
various  trades  throughout  the  session.  It  is  well  that  the  University  should  be 
closely  associated  with  the  technical  school  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  development 
of  at  least  this  one  branch  of  training  of  such  wide  local  importance. 

Backinghamshire.— The  second  annual  report  of  the  County  Committee 
clearly  indicates  that  the  complete  scheme  inaugurated  in  1900  is  steadily 
expanding.  About  10,000  individuals  last  year  received  instruction  in  separate 
classes,  an  increase  of  2.000  upon  the  previous  return.  A  classification  of  the 
total  average  attendances,  which  reached  5,283.  shows  that  subjects  allied  to 
agriculture  and  domestic  science  secured  the  greatest  popularity — in  fact,  nearly 
three-fifths  of  the  attendances  were  associated  with  them.  A  unique  departure 
in  connection  with  agriculture  is  the  appointment  of  a  staff  lecturer  and  organiser 
in  "the  principles  and  practice  of  agricultural  co-operation."  as  a  result  of 
obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  instruction  in  the  subject  as 
a  special  branch  of  technical  instruction.  Such  sanction  will,  of  course,  be  no 
longer  required  under  the  new  Education  Act,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many 
other  County  Committees  will  see  their  way  to  take  up  this  subject,  the  teaching 
of  which  should  be  found  to  exert  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  industry  generally. 
Science  instruction  is  still  in  its  infancy,  progress  being  hampered  by  the  lack  of 
well-equipped  laboratories  at  convenient  centres.  But.  as  from  the  first  this 
deficiency  and  that  of  the  secondary  school  supply  in  the  county  have  been  fully 
recognised,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  the  scheme  will  be  satisfactory 
in  these  respects.  Real  advances  have  already  been  made.  A  sum  of  ;^5.65o,  in 
addition  to  maintenance  grants,  has  been  definitely  allocated  for  new  buildings 
or  extensions  to  schools  at  five  centres,  the  elevations  and  plans  at  two  of  which 
(Marlow  and  High  Wycombe)  are  published  ;  two  new  secondary  schools  have 
been  opened  in  existing  buildings  by  the  County  Committee  ;  and  in  the  former 
connection  two  Urban  Councils  (Eton  and  Slough),  the  first  in  the  county  to 
do  so,  have  resolved  to  rate  their  areas,  in  order  to  raise  /2,ooo  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  joint  school  for  girls  and  boys.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
(excluding  those  attending  private  schools  and  schools  in  neighbouring  counties) 
only  321  pupils  attending  public  secondary  schools  in  Bucks,  and  of  these  nearly 
one-fifth  must,  according  to  age,  be  considered  *'  elementary"  pupils  ;  whereas, 
in  proportion  to  population,  there  should  be  4,000. 

Hampthire. — ^A  statistical  summary  of  the  schools  and  classes  conducted  in 
this  county  during  the  past  three  years  indicates  that  the  advance  of  the  most 
significance  has  been  made  in  connection  with  secondary  education.  Within 
that  period,  three  new  secondary  schools  have  been  added  to  the  county  list, 
making  ten  in  all,  and  the  number  of  pupils  has  been  more  than  doubled  ;  this 
now  reaches  550  and  includes  pupils  attending  the  secondary  school  maintained 
jointly  with  the  Corporation  of  the  Bournemouth  county  borough,  but  county 
grants  are  paid  on  account  of  only  169  of  the  pupils.  The  direct  money  grants 
allocated  to  the  schools  by  the  County  Council  and  the  Board  of  Education 
work  out  to  totals  of  £^S9  suid  ;f826  respectively.  There  is  one  feature  in 
connection  \rith  the  secondary  schools  here  to  which  the  notice  of  other 
County  Education  Committees  may  be  specially  drawn  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  the  success  that  appears  to  have  attended  the  instruction  given  in  central 
classes  for  pupil  teachers  carried  on  at  secondary  schools.  At  two  centres 
(Basingstoke  and  Winchester)  this  arrangement  is  made,  and  the  classes  have 
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developed  much  more  than  at  the  other  eight  centres  in  the  county.  WWle 
at  the  latter  the  instruction  has  been  confined  to  art  and  physiography,  at  the  two 
former  it  ^Iso  embraces  mathematics,  French,  English  subjects  and  domestic 
economy.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  record  that  the  average  cost  of  the 
instruction  per  student  was  just  over  twice  as  much  as  at  the  less  developed 
centres.  Science  and  art  schools  and  classes  and  evening  schools  are,  as  every- 
where else,  passing  through  a  period  of  transition,  and  the  attendances  are 
naturally  somewhat  adversely  affected.  But  the  Director's  opinion  upon  the 
operation  of  the  new  evening  school  regulations  is  already  that  "  while  entailing 
"  new  and  considerable  duties"  they  have  brought  the  county  authority  " into 
"  close  contact  with  every  movement  in  the  schools  and  have  been  of  great 
**  service  in  the  organisation  and  co-ordination  of  educational  forces."  One 
point  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  evening  schools  may  be  recorded.  More 
than  one-fifth,  or  402,  of  the  scholars  were  admitted  last  session  without  payment 
of  fees,  and  16  out  of  the  62  schools  were  entirely  free  schools.  This  freedom 
does  not  seem  to  have  increased  the  attendances,  and  these  schools  certainly  did 
not  earn  more  than  their  proportionate  amounts  out  of  the  grants  awarded  by  the 
County  Council  or  the  Board  of  Education.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a 
question  of  some  doubt  whether  it  is  really  advantageous  to  either  the  scholars 
or  the  schools  to  place  no  restriction  of  this  kind  upon  entrance.  * 

Lancashire. — In  our  last  Volume  (January,  1902,  p.  no)  full  particulars  were 
given  of  all  the  secondary  schools  in  this  county  and  of  the  proposals  of  the 
County  Council  in  regard  to  them,  which  were  formulated  as  late  as  the  end  of 
the  year  1900.  The  initial  effects  of  the  allocation  of  the  Council's  grants,  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  amounted  to  a  lump  sum  of  /3,ooo  supplemented  by  an 
annual  subsidy  of  ;(i.50o,  have  now  been  made  known.  While  there  has  been 
no  real  change  during  the  two  years  1901  and  1902  in  the  number  and  character 
of  the  pupils  (the  attendance  in  the  22  schools  reaches  1,394,  of  whom  between 
100  and  200  only  are  girls),  in  most  cases  valuable  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  equipment  of  the  schools  for  instruction  in  science,  commercial  and  art 
subjects ;  in  some  cases  the  teaching  staff  has  been  strengthened,  and  in 
consequence  important  subjects  added  to  the  curricula.  Some  school  authorities 
have  been  stimulated  to  obtain  additional  funds  from  local  sources  to  go  towards 
the  cost  of  extending  or  adapting  school  buildings.  New  laboratories  have  thus 
been,  or  are  being,  provided  at  seven  schools,  and  at  Clitheroe  a  science  building 
is  being  erected  for  the  joint  use  of  pupils  of  the  grammar  school  and  students  of 
local  evening  classes.  In  addition,  county  aid  is  being,  or  will  be,  given  towards 
the  support  of  day  secondary  schools  under  municipal  control  in  the  five 
boroughs  of  Accrington,  Darwen,  Nelson.  U 1  version  and  Widnes.  There  hare 
also  been  further  developments  in  connection  with  the  scheme  of  instruction 
bearing  upon  the  cotton  industry  referred  to  last  year.  After  consultation 
with  the  representatives  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute  and  with  the 
various  lecturers  and  teachers  in  the  different  textile  schools  in  the  county, 
a  special  course  of  study  was  drawn  up  for  scholarship  holders,  six  of 
whom  were  appointed  for  the  first  time  to  grants  of  /60  per  annum  for  two  years. 
The  City  and  Guilds  Institute's  syllabuses  of  instruction  and  examination  in  the 
subject  have  been  modified  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  a  representativ« 
advisory  committee  of  Lancashire  authorities.    As  an  example  of  the  co-operation 

♦  See  also  remarks  upon  this  question  in  regard  to  the  work  in  Cheshire  in  *'  The  Record." 
October,  1902  p.  493. 
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that  exists  between  the  county  and  other  local  authorities  in  Lancashire,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  County  Council  voted  one-half  of  the  cost  (;f5,ooo) 
of  the  fittings  and  appliances  for  the  new  mining  and  technical  college  at  Wigaa, 
just  opened  for  an  outlay  of  /5o,ooo ;  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  6,200  county 
students  that  are  drawn  into  other  administrative  areas  attend  this  college. 
As  regards  students  in  attendance  at  schools  and  classes  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  county  authority,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  over  3,000  entries,  the 
bulk  of  which  is  due  to  advances  in  the  98  urban  districts. 

Hottin^amshire* — The  claims  of  secondary  education,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  efficiency  of  schools  in  the  matter  of  the  provision  of  more  suitable 
buildings  and  curricula,  have  recently  received  considerable  attention  In  this 
county.  Three  secondary  schools  are  undergoing  reconstruction  in  this  regard. 
The  design  of  the  County  Committee  in  respect  of  one  of  these  schools  situate 
in  a  purely  rural  district — Tuxford — that  it  should  be  converted  into  a  mixed 
technical,  commercial  and  agricultural  school,  would  have  afforded  an  interesting 
experiment ;  but  the  scheme  was  vetoed  by  the  Charity  Commission.  Also 
three  local  technical  schools  have  either  just  been  opened  or  placed  upon  a  more 
satisfactory  footing.  The  equipment  grants  voted  last  year  to  both  kinds  of 
schools  amounted  to  ;f  1,030.  With  reference  to  the  instruction  of  pupil- teachers, 
an  important  scheme  has  been  inaugurated  at  Mansfield  upon  similar  lines  to 
the  schemes  carried  on  in  Hampshire  (see  above)  and  also  with  very  successful 
results,  the  Governors  of  Brunt's  Technical  Schools  having  established  a  centre 
for  instruction  of  the  same  kind  as  that  given  at  Basingstoke  and  Winchester. 
The  various  elementary  education  authorities  in  the  locality  and  surrounding 
district  have  cordially  supported  the  scheme.  It  is  probable  that  other  centres 
will  be  established  at  Newark  and  Worksop,  presumably  also  at  the  local 
technical  schools. 

Rutland. — The  following  comparative  summary  will  indicate  that  there  has 
been  practically  very  little  change  during  the  last  two  years  in  the  character  of 
the  technical  classes  provided  in  this  small  rural  county  : — 


Subject,  etc. 

Year : 

Evening  Continuation  Schools  . . 

Ambulance  and  Nursing 

Veterinary  Science    

Horticulture 

Sheep  Shearing 

Dressmaking 

Art    

Woodwork 

Totals 33        30  885      982         ^417    ^388 

The  administrative  conditions  also  remain  unchanged,  and  the  remarks  made 
in  our  last  Volume  (p.  114)  upon  these,  consequently,  still  hold  good.  The 
County  Committee's  programme  had  again  to  be  curtailed  owing  to  the 
restriction  imposed  by  the  County  Council  appropriating  only  a  portion  of  the 


Centres. 

Total  Avera|{e 
Attendance. 

Expenditure. 

, ' 

> 

900-1. 

1901-2. 

1900-1.      1901-2. 

1900-1. 
£ 

1901.: 
£ 

14 

12       . 

.       452        420      . 

.       193 

187 

8 

4       • 

•       179         157      • 

•         72 

42 

2 

6     . 

.         93         171       . 

.          19 

39 

— 

2       . 

.         —         117      . 

— 

10 

3 

3     • 

.         71           78      . 

.         50 

50 

4 

I 

61             12       . 

.         38 

15 

I 

I     . 

18            15       . 

•         30 

25 

I 

I 

II             12       . 

.          15 

20 
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Grant  for  educational  purposes.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Education 
Act,  however,  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  afifairs  will  certainly  be  inaugurated, 
and  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  desirability  of  securing  combination  with  a 
neighbouring  county,  at  any  rate  for  the  purposes  of  higher  education. 

St.  Helens.— The  deplorable  effect,  as  seen  in  this  county  borough,  of  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things  in  regard  to  the  lack  of  students  properly  prepared 
for  technical  studies  was  described  in  these  columns  last  year  (see  "The 
Record,"  Vol.  X.,  No.  41,  p.  121).  Since  that  time  what  is  described  by  Mr. 
T.  B.  Shaw,  one  of  H.M.Is.  of  science  and  art  schools  and  classes,  as  a  "bold 
step"*  has  been  taken  by  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee,  and  there 
appears  to  be  a  probability  of  other  authorities  adopting  it.  They  have  instituted 
"  a  preliminary  course  of  study  .  .  .  making  it  compulsory  on  ail  new 
"  students.  Compulsion  in  evening  classes  is  a  new  thing,  and  the  idea  was 
"  received  with  some  hesitation.  Consideration  was  given  to  the  voluntary 
"  character  of  all  evening  school  work,  the  possible  reduction  in  the  number 
"  of  students,  the  interference  with  the  elementary  classes  and  with  the  evening 
'*  continuation  schools.  But  it  was  agreed  that  public  money  should  not  be 
"  spent  on  other  than  earnest  students,  and  it  was  felt  that  such  a  course  as 
"  that  one  approved  by  the  Committee  was  necessary  before  substantial  progress 
*'  could  be  made  in  the  science  and  technological  classes.  The  result  has  been 
"  very  satisfactory.  The  full  course  was  taken  by  about  100  students.  The 
'*  average  attendance  was  73.  At  the  end  of  the  session  67  students  presented 
"  themselves  for  examination,  and  51  passed  with  credit.  These  latter  51  wiU 
••  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  various  courses  of  instruction  in  science  and 
"  technology — the  remainder,  if  not  already  sifted  out,  must  re-take  the 
"  preliminary  course.  Undesirable  students  are  thus  eliminated  at  the  outset, 
"  and  the  energies  of  the  school  concentrated  on  those  most  likely  to  benefit. 
"  The  science  lecturers  and  teachers  will  now  be  assured  that  their  students 
"  possess  a  minimum  amount  of  knowledge,  and  can  set  out  their  schemes  of 
"  work  accordingly,  and  proceed  without  having  to  give  incidental  lessons  in 
••  arithmetic,  composition,  etc.  Many  inquiries  from  neighbouring  towns  have 
"  been  received  with  respect  to  this  compulsory  preliminary  course,  its  adoption 
"  having  been  advised  by  H.M  Inspectors." 

The  effect  upon  the  science  classes  of  the  retention  of  students  in  the 
preliminary  course  was  a  reduction  of  150  in  the  number  of  students*  entries  and 
of  70  in  the  average  attendance.  Upon  this  the  Director  (Mr.  J.J.  Broomhead) 
remarks  : — the  course  "  acting  like  a  net,  swept  into  its  own  folds  the  students 
'  •  who  would  otherwise  have  reinforced  the  elementary  science  classes.  It  is  to 
"  be  expected  that  next  year  the  advance  classes  will  feel  the  loss  in  numbers, 
••  but  eventually,  without  doubt,  the  whole  school  will  benefit."  For  the 
information  of  other  authorities  who  may  be  contemplating  similar  experiments, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  compulsory  preliminary  course  at  the  Gamble  Instituter 
St.  Helens,  occupies  three  evenings  per  week,  the  subjects  taken  being 
mathematics,  geometry,  English  and  theoretical  and  practical  science.  No 
student  is  admitted  under  15  years  of  age  and  the  composite  fee  is  7s.  6d.  per 
session.  As  recommended  by  the  Director  before  the  inauguration  of  this 
preliminary  course,  50  free  scholarships  are  granted,  upon  application,  to  certain 

♦  See  "  General  Reports  of  H.M.  Inspectors  on  Science  and  Art  Schools  and  Classes  and 
Evening  Schools  for  the  year  1901,"  published  by  the  Boa^-d  of  Education,  p.  28  [Cd.  1,214]. 
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pupils  in  evening  continuation  schools,  and  these  may  now  be  held  for  the 
course  itself:  last  year,  being  the  first  year  of  award,  70  applicants  received 
scholarships. 

8omenei.~The  excellent  work  that  has  for  years  been  undertaken  by  the 
County  Committee,  at  one  time  in  conjunction  with  Devonshire,  in  connection 
ivith  their  summer  meeting  for  teachers  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
technical  education  generally  and  has  received  deserved  attention  in  many 
quarters.  The  following  opinion  of  the  Committee,  based  upon  their  experience 
of  the  real  value  of  the  instruction  as  imparted  by  this  particular  method  of 
training,  is.  therefore,  worthy  of  special  notice : — "  It  seems  desirable  to  point 
*'  out  that  the  not  uncommon  practice  of  referring  to  summer  meetings  of  this 
"  kind  as '  short  courses '  of  instruction,  and  regarding  them  as  of  less  value 
"  than  what  are  sometimes  called  'systematic  courses/  is  often  not  justified  by 
"  the  facts.  At  this  summer  meeting  each  student  takes  two  subjects  and  receives 
"  not  less  than  40  hours'  instruction  in  each  of  them,  a  proportion  of  time  which 
"  considerably  exceeds  that  frequently  given  to  a  subject  in  an  ordinary  science 
"  class  extending  over  the  whole  of  a  winter  session.  Experience,  in  fact,  shows 
*'  that  when  the  instruction  is  carried  out  on  right  lines  and  is  largely  of  an 
**  experimental  character,  courses  of  the  duration  specified  are  quite  sufl&cient  to 
*'  afford  a  sound  elementary  knowledge  of  the  subjects  dealt  with,  and  the  work 
""  in  the  summer  meetings  continues  to  have  a  markedly  beneficial  effect  on  the 

"  work  in   the  evening  continuation    schools Similar    effects    are 

"  traceable  in  the  elementary  day  schools,  and  there  seems  no  doubt 
**  whatever  that  the  science  instruction  given  at  the  summer  meetings 
*'  during  the  past  nine  years  has  led  in  many  cases  to  the  introduction 
'*  of  elementary  science  lessons  in  the  day  schools."  The  practical  utility 
of  the  county  scholarship  scheme  is  well  substantiated  by  a  complete  Return, 
compiled  with  the  assistance  of  the  head-masters  of  the  secondary  schools, 
showing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  subsequent  occupations  of  all  junior  scholars 
appointed  during  the  first  ten  years  since  the  scheme  was  inaugurated,  i.e,, 
from  the  year  1891.  It  appears  that  of  the  162  scholars  (all  boys)  appointed, 
46  were  elected  to  intermediate  scholarships,  while  no  fewer  than  nine  boys  have 
passed  from  public  elementary  schools  to  universities  or  other  institutions 
providing  the  highest  scientific  and  technical  instruction.  Of  the  total  number, 
but  excluding  at  least  17  scholars  who  have  not  yet  completed  their  scholarship 
careers,  as  many  as  31  scholars  have  directly  taken  up  the  teaching  profession 
or  are  pursuing  special  courses  of  professional  study.  Upon  this  matter  it  is 
unhesitatingly  declared  : — "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  systematic  course  of 
•'  study  which  they  have  received  in  secondary  schools  during  their  tenure  of 
'*  their  scholarships  has  formed  a  much  better  equipment  for  their  subsequent 
"  career  than  the  ordinary  training  of  a  pupil- teacher."  Following  upon  the 
abandonment  of  the  agricultural  side  to  the  County  School,  Wellington,  and  of 
the  subsequent  decision  to  encourage  agricultural  teaching  among  the  secondary 
schools  generally,*  it  appears  that  two  schools,  in  additipn  to  the  above — at 
Blackford  and  Shepton  Mallet — are  already  taking  the  special  science  course  for 
rural  districts  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  schools  are  visited 
weekly  by  the  agricultural  staff  instructor,  who  devotes  his  attention  to  the  upper 
boys.  The  amount  of  concern  that  has  always  been  shown  for  the  development 
of  permanent  institutions  may  be  conceived  from  the  fact  that  the  county 

*  See  "  The  Record,"  January,  1902,  p.  xu* 
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expenditure  and  liabilities  for  capital  purposes  now  stand  at  ;f  24,745.  This  sam 
has  been  distributed  to  26  secondary  schools  and  science  and  art  and  technical 
and  other  institutions. 

Sussex  (East  and  West).— The  bearing  of  elementary  education  upon  technical 
instruction,  and  the  baneful  results  that  may  accrue  to  the  latter  from  any  defects 
in  the  former,  need  no  emphasis.     It,  therefore,  becomes  all  local  authorities,  m 
providing  for  higher  education  in  its  various  forms,  to  take  stock  of  the  position 
and  condition  of  elementary  education  in  their  areas.    Careful  summaries  in  this 
regard  are  given  by  both  of  the  above  counties.    The  main  purpose  of  these 
summaries  is  evidently  to  show  what  work  remains  to  be  done  for  those  annually 
leaving  the  elementary  schools  so  as  to  enable  their  general  education  to  be 
continued  or  to  train  them  specially  for  industrial  and  commercial  pursoits. 
Thus,  in  East  Sussex  between  6.000  and  7,000  pupils  leave  school  each  year ; 
and    in    West    Sussex    between    3,000    and    4,000   do  so.     While   it   is  not 
suggested  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  two  County  Councils  to  find  suitable 
supplementary  training  for  all  these  pupils,  the  figures  may  not  unfairly  be 
compared    with    the    statistics    set    out    below,    which    record     the    recent 
attendances  of  all  kinds  of  pupils  of  all  ages  enrolled  in  all  t3'pes  of  classes 
falling  within  the  range  of  technical  education.    There  is  considerable  similarity 
not  only  in  respect  of  the  composition  of  the  schemes  in  force  in  both  conntie 
but  also  of  the  results  that  have  been  obtained.    A  good  example  of  this  is  found 
in  the  schools  of  domestic  economy  established  at  Lewes  in  the  Eastern  and  at 
Worthing  in  the  Western  portion  of  Sussex,  and  both  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  Ladies'  Committees,  who  also  successfully  organise  county  classes  in 
various  subjects  of  interest  to  women.    The  practical  value  and  usefulness  of  the 
training,  lasting  from  three  to  twelve  months,  offered  by  these  schools  to  girls 
leaving  public  elementary  schools  have  been  often  proved  ;  the  training  also  acts 
as  an  incentive  to  them  to  take  up  the  domestic  service.    Again,  the  development 
of  day  secondary  schools,  in  regard  to  both  their  number  and  facilities  for 
modem  teaching,  is  even  now  a  matter  of  some  urgency  in  both  divisions  of  the 
county.    In  East  Sussex  "  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  public  secondary  school 
"  for  girls,  and  only  one    such  school   properly  equipped  for    giving  sound 
"  scientific  instruction  to  boys.    The  two  existing  endowed  schools  for  boys  are 
•*  situated  at  opposite  points  of  the  county,"  i.e.,  Rye  and  Uckfield.    The  firet 
statement  applies  in  just  the  same  way  to  West  Sussex,  and  there  are  also  two 
boys'  grammar  schools  (t.^.,  at  Midhurst  andSteyning)  that  would  bring  about  an 
improvement  if  supplied  with  laboratories  for  practical  science.     Likewise,  there 
is  a  great  paucity  in  evening  continuation  schools  in  both  areas.     The  tabulatioa 
of  the  following  figures  is  quite  enough  to  show  that  there  is  still  a  duty  devolving 
upon  the  county  authorities  of  fostering  these  schools,  and  that  it  is  as  urgent  in 
its  way  as  that  of  developing  the  secondary  schools. 

Number  of  Number  of  ToUl  Average  County  Coucfl 

Schools.  Registered  Pupils.  Attendance.  Grant. 

East  Sussex  ....  8  . .  495  . .  299  . .  75 

West  Sussex....  5  ..  301  ..  173  ..  35 

Totals....        13  ..  796  ..  472  ..      £110 

The  following  synopsis  of  the  expenditure  and  of  the  classes  and  attendances 
indicate  (a)  the  lines  of  similarity  pursued  in  regard  to  organisation  and  to  the 
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different  branches  of  instruction  and  (6)  the  extent  of  that  instruction  promoted 
ifl  the  two  areas : — 

Year:  1901*2.  East  Sussex.  West  Sussex. 

£  £ 

Agriculture :  Training  School  and  Farm  . ,  4,042  . .  — 

Minor  Industries   766  ..  231 

Domestic  Science :  Training  School 744  . .  836 

County  Classes   491  . .  335 

Town  Councils   3:  1,745  ..       2:  575 

Science  and  Art  Classes  588  . .  895 

Secondary  and  Science  and  Art  Schools  . .  417  . .  165 

Miscellaneous  Classes 928  . .  938 

Scholarships    599  . .  366 

Evening  Continuation  Schools   75  . .  35 

Central  Organisation 404  . .  317 

Year:190O-I.       1901-2.  1900-1.       1901-2. 

No.  of  Lectures  or  Lessons 4,829    5,699     . .     4,431     3,759 

No.  of  registered  Students 5.734    5.929     ..     5.054    4,382 

Total  average  attendance 4.047    4,178     ..     3,576    3.174 

The  maintenance  of  the  East  Sussex  Agricultural  Training  School  and  Farm 
is,  as  appears  from  the  above  statement,  a  heavy  strain  upon  the  county  funds. 
It  is  true  that  a  complete  re-organisation  of  the  college,  as  well  as  expensive 
farm  improvements,  are  now  going  forward.  The  success  of  the  educational 
work  appears,  too.  to  have  more  than  met  expectations.  The  demand  for  college 
accommodation  has  been  such  as  to  necessitate  additions  to  be  made  in  order  to 
pot  up  22  more  resident  students.  But,  even  so,  the  adoption  of  a  new 
experiment  serves  to  emphasise  the  anxiety  of  the  college  authorities  to  remove 
every  loophole  of  difficulty  to  the  entrance  of  suitable  agricultural  pupils  to  the 
advantages  of  the  college.  The  reason  for,  and  the  nature  of.  the  experiment  is 
thus  described  : — "  It  has  been  brought  to  notice  that  the  length  and  expense  of 
"  a  full  two  years'  collie  course  at  the  agricultural  college  constitutes  a  barrier 
"  over  which  the  average  farmer's  son  cannot  climb.  Accordingly,  it  is  intended 
'•  to  endeavour  to  establish  short  courses  of  instruction,  consisting  of  not  more  than 
"  twelve  weeks,  and  divided  as  follows,  viz.,  six  weeks  before  Christmas  and  six 
"  weeks  after  Christmas.  The  instruction  given  will  be  far  more  elementary 
"  than  that  comprehended  in  the  college  course,  but  it  will  be  of  a  character 
"  suited  to  the  demands  of  young  men  wishing  to  acquire  a  theoretical  knowledge 
"  of  the  practical  work  in  which  they  are  daily  engaged  on  the  farm ;  by 
"  arranging  these  short  courses,  to  be  taken  during  the  winter  months,  it  is 
"  hoped  that  farmers  will  be  able  to  spare  their  sons  at  a  time  when  farm  work 
"  is  not  so  pressing  as  during  other  periods  of  the  year.  Full  details  of  these 
"  courses  of  study  will  shortly  be  published,  and  your  Committee  have  in 
'*  contemplation  the  establishment  of  special  scholarships  for  such  short 
"  courses." 

Torinhire  (North  Riding. — The  secondary  schools  in  this  county  have  been 
subjected  to  a  close  examination  during  the  past  year,  in  view  of  the  probability 
of  legislation.  "  A  considerable  volume  of  fact  and  opinion  "  has  been  collected 
by  the  visitation  of  the  schools  by  the  County  Council's  officials  and  by  means 
of  inspection  by  the  Board  of  Education.  While  the  number  of  county  pupils 
in  attendance  has  risen  from  477  to  551,  the  condition  and  standard  of  the 
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teaching  in  some  schools  is  declared  to  be  unsatisfactory.  This  can  be  qtiite 
understood  by  the  mention  of  the  fact  that  only  two  schools  aided  (one  of  these 
being  situate  outside  the  county  area)  provide  instruction  in  experimental 
science,  while  the  summary  of  the  technical  subjects  taught  in  all  the  schools 
also  shows  that  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  manual  instruction.  The  new 
municipal  secondary  day  school  at  Scarborough,  of  which  it  may  be  possible  to 
give  a  separate  account  in  a  later  issue,  is  probably  possessed  of  the  best 
buildings  and  equipment  in  the  county,  but  the  pupils  in  attendance  are  not 
included  in  the  numbers  recorded  above:  the  head-master's  salary  has  been 
partly  guaranteed  by  the  County  Council.  For  this  school,  as  well  as  Middles- 
brough High  School  (also  for  boys  and  girls  and  upon  which  a  special  article 
has  already  appeared  in  "The  Record "  *)  occupy  the  most  important  positions 
in  the  county  scheme.  Almost  all  the  local  eidiibitions  awarded  (or  what  are 
usually  known  as  "junior  scholarships ")  are  being  held  in  these  two  scho<^. 
The  reorganisation  of  the  other  secondary  schools  in  the  county  is.  however* 
sure  to  have  the  effect  of  widening  the  operation  of  the  county  scholarship 
scheme.  A  good  deal  of  money  will  have  to  be  appropriated  before  this  work 
can  be  accomplished.  Last  year  a  sum  of  /i,ioo  was  allocated  to  the  schools 
or  maintenance  and  equipment  and  to  cover  the  cost  of  inspection. 


♦  See  No.  47,  July,  1902,  pp.  295-8. 
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I.— EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


We  print  on  pp.  251-5  the  London  Education  Bill,  and,  as  the 

measure  has  now  passed  the  second  reading  stage,  Parliament  has 

finally  decided  that  the  London  County  Council  shall  be  the  Local 

Education     Authority    for    the    County   of    London.       It    was 

authoritatively  stated  during  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 

at  this    stage  that   the    central    principle  of    the   Bill   was   the 

establishment   of  the   County   Council   as  the   Local   Education 

Authority,  and  that  the  constitution  of  the   Committee  through 

whom   the   Council   were   to  act,   together   with  the    machinery 

through  which   the  detailed   administration  of    the   schools   was 

to  be  effected,    were   secondary   matters  which  could  be    dealt 

wth  at  the  Committee  stage.     We  do  not  propose  to  consider  the 

question   from   the  point   of  view  of  party  politics;   but,  as  an 

educational  journal,  we  are  anxious  to  enter  into  the  discussion 

from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  are  primarily  concerned  with  the 

problem  of  'education  other  than  elementary,'  and  with  the  aim  of 

linking  that  problem  to  our  representative  local  government.     The 

establishment    of    the    London    County   Council    as    the    Local 

Authority  for  all  grades  of  education  is  now,   of  course,   a  fait 

accompli^  and  we  assume  that  all  educationalists   are   agreed   in 

the   policy   of  endeavouring  to   secure  as  efficient   a   system  of 

education  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  for  the  metropolis  under  that 

Authority. 


As  we  anticipated,  the  text  of  the  Bill  is  exceedingly  short, 
consisting  of  five  clauses  only  and  extending  to  less  than  a  page 
and  a-half  of  print.  This  is  followed  by  a  couple  of  pages  of 
schedules,  of  which  the  first  sets  forth  the  manner  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Education  Committee  and  the  second  specifies 
the  modifications  to  be  made  in  the  Education  Act  of  last  session 
in  its  application  to  London.  The  third  schedule  enumerates 
certain  repeals  in  the  elementary  and  other  Acts  which  cannot  apply 
under  the  new  regime.  The  main  feature  of  the  Bill  lies  in 
Clause  I,  v/hich  provides  that  the  Education  Act,  1902  (in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  principal  Act),  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  and 
subject  to  modifications  made  by  the  Bill,  apply  to  London. 
When    the  modifications    are    made    and    the    parts  which   are 
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inapplicable  are  omitted,  the  principal  Act  represents  over  90  per 
cent,  of  the  complete  measure.  To  understand,  therefore,  the 
effect  of  the  present  Bill,  it  is  necessary  to  read  it  along  with 
the  principal  Act  as  modified  by  the  second  schedule,  and  it  is 
also  useful  to  read  it  in  conjunction  with  Circular  470  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  we  reprinted  on  pp.  23-7  of  our  last 
issue. 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  principal  Act  forms  a  large  part 
of  the  complete  measure.     As  in  the  case  of  a   county  borough, 
the  rate  which  may  be  raised  for  the  purposes  of  *  education  other 
than  elementary '  is  unlimited  ;  the  Residue  Grant  is  specifically 
appropriated  to  education   other   than   elementary  ;   the   County 
Council   are    to    be   the    Local    Education    Authority ;    and  the 
Council's  powers  with   reference  to  the  supplying  or  aiding  the 
supply  of  education  other  than  elementary  (including  the  award 
of  scholarships)  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a  Council  of  an 
administrative   county   under  the  principal   Act.     But   when  we 
refer  to  the  constitution  of  the  Education  Committee,  we  notice 
a  departure  from  the  arrangements  contemplated  by  the  principal 
Act.     Under  the  Education  Act,   1902,  a  County  Council  would 
prepare  a  scheme  for  the  constitution  of  their  Education  Committee, 
the  principal  restriction  being  that  the  Committee  must  comprise  a 
majority  of  **  persons  who  are  members  of  the  Council,  unless,  in 
"  the  case  of  a  county,  the  Council  shall  otherwise  determine,"  so 
that   the   Council   may   be  responsible  to  the  ratepayers  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  Committee  may  use  any  power  delegated 
to  them  by  the  Council.     By  the  terms  of  the  present  Bill,  the 
London  County  Council  are  to  appoint  36  of  their  own  members 
on  the  Education  Committee  and  are  to   prepare  a  scheme  for 
the  appointment  of  25  other  persons,  while  five  members  of  the 
present  School  Board  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council  to  ser\'e 
on  the  Committee  for  the  first  five  years.      In  addition  to  the 
36  Councillors,  the  25  outside  persons  and  the  five  members  of  the 
School    Board,   there   are   to   be    placed   on    the   Committee    31 
nominees  of  the  Councils  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  including 
the  City  of  London. 


This  departure  from  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  principal 
Act  has  evidently  been  further  considered  since  the  introduction  of 
the  present  measure ;  and,  during  the  debate  on  the  second 
reading,    Mr.   Balfour   declared   the   sole   object   of   the   London 
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Education  Bill  to  be  *'  to  apply  the  principles  of  a  Bill  already 

on  the  Statute  Book  to  the  metropolitan  area,"  his  whole  speech 

being  an    unmistakable  manifestation  of  a   desire  to  effect   this 

object.      As   a    result,    certain    amendments,   submitted    by    Sir 

William  Anson  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  and  by  Sir  John 

Gorst  as  a  private  member,  were  eventually  accepted  by  the  House 

of  Commons,  and  these  will  fully  secure  not  only  a  majority  of 

members  of  the  County  Council  upon  the  Education  Committee 

but  also  greater  freedom  for  the  Council  in  the  constitution  of  their 

Committee.     The  representation  of  the  London  Borough  Councils 

is  to  be  retained  by  a  system  of  grouping,  with  the  exception  of 

the  Corporation  of  the  City,  who  are  to  send  one  representative  to 

the  Education  Committee,  eleven  representatives  being  allocated 

to  the  remaining  Borough  Councils ;  and  the  total  membership  of 

the  Committee  is  to  be  determined  by  the  County  Council  subject 

to  (i)  the  possession  by  that  Council  of  a  majority  of  the  whole 

Committee,  and  (2)  the  inclusion  of  (a)  the  twelve  members  of  the 

Borough  Councils  as  already  explained,  (b)  25  co-opted  members 

and  (c)  five  members  of  the  existing  School  Board — the  inclusion  of 

the  last-named  five  is,  however,  left  to  the  Council's  option.'-'     It  is 

to    be    hoped    that    the    Government    will    receive    the    hearty 

co-operation    of   all    sections  of  reformers   in   an  endeavour  to 

construct   an   educational   system   for   London   which   will   yield 

results  of  truly  national  advantage. 


The  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Technical  Education  Board  of 

the  London  County  Council  has  just  been  issued,  and  a  careful 

perusal   of  the  document   will   demonstrate   the  capacity   of  the 

municipality    of    the     chief    city    of   the    Empire    to    efficiently 

discharge'    the    functions    which    are     necessary     to     meet     the 

educational    needs    of    a    huge    and    varied    population.      It    is 

obviously    impossible    to     adequately    review    in     a    few    lines 

115   pages  of  such  interesting  matter  as  cover  the  efforts  made 

by   the    Board    during    the  year  ended   31st  March   last.     But, 

in  order  to  meet  the  general  desire  to  become  fully  acquainted  with 

the  information  thus  presented  to  the  public,  we  shall  endeavour  to 

publish  in  our  next  number  a  detailed  examination  of  the  report. 

The     continuous    and    extensive    development    of    the     Board's 

operations  under  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Technical  Instruction 

•  Since  these  notes  were  written,  further  amendments,  involving  inter  alia  the 
omission  of  Clause  2  and  of  the  first  schedule,  have  been  agreed  upon  by 
the  Government  and  accepted  by  the  House  of  Commons.  We  shall  deal  in 
our  next  issue  with  the  measure  as  finally  passed  by  Parliament. 
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Acts  must  afford  considerable  gratification  to  those  who  have 
laboured  so  earnestly  in  this  connection,  and  now  that  a  systematic 
organisation  of  all  forms  of  education  is  at  hand,  the  influence  of 
these  exertions  must  become  even  more  manifest.  It  appears 
that  for  the  year  1894-5  ^  sum  of  about  ;^42,ooo  was  disbursed  by 
the  Board  upon  the  several  branches  of  their  work,  whereas  for 
the  year  1902-3  the  disbursements  reached  about  ;^236,5oo.  To 
mention  only  two  branches  of  the  Board's  work :  (a)  in  the  year 
1894-5  the  scholarship  scheme  absorbed  ;^5,8o5f  as  against 
;^33,98o  for  the  year  1902-3 ;  (b)  in  the  former  year  there 
were  in  existence  121  trade  classes,  compared  with  309  in 
the  latter  year,  when  classes  were  organised  for  no  less 
than  64  diflferent  trades — an  addition  of  39  trades  since  1894-5. 
It  will  be  promptly  recognised  that  an  effective  scholarship  scheme 
is  closely  bound  up  with  a  complete  educational  system,  and  the  report 
before  us  supplies  ample  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Board's 
regulations  in  this  regard.  With  respect  to  the  trade  classes  and 
their  permeating  influence  in  the  direction  of  industrial  progress, 
the  figures  given  above  are,  indeed,  full  of  encouragement.  But, 
as  already  stated,  we  propose  to  deal  more  fully  in  our  next  issue 
with  this  valuable  report,  which  includes  45  excellent  illustrations 
of  the  interior  and  exterior  portions  of  certain  London  institutions. 


In  our  last  issue  it  was  announced  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical 
and  Secondary  Education  had  resolved  "  to  hold  a  Conference  of 
"  Local  Authorities  and  other  Educational  Bodies  with  a  view  to 
"  inducing  and  assisting  the  new  Authorities  to  pay  proper  attention 
'*  to  the  interests  of  higher  education."  This  Conference  was 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
Westminster,  on  the  17th  of  March,  when  Lord  Avebury,  the 
Treasurer  and  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Association, 
presided  over  a  gathering  thoroughly  representative  of  all 
parts  of  the  country.  A  full  and  revised  report  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  Conference  has  been  issued  and  already  widely 
circulated.  In  view,  however,  of  the  many  important  and  practical 
suggestions  made  at  the  Conference,  we  trust  that  Lrocal 
Authorities  generally  will  specially  refer  this  report  to 
the  consideration  of  their  Committees  who  are  entrusted 
to  deal  with  questions  connected  with  higher  education. 
With  the  object  of  drawing  further  attention  to  the 
Conference,  we  have  deemed  it  advisabl/g^'to  publish,  on  pp.  173-gi, 
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a  report  embodying,  inter  alia^  the  speeches  of  those  who  moved  and 
seconded  the  three  general  resolutions  which  were  submitted  for 
consideration  in  order  to  give  some  definite  direction  to  the 
discussions.  The  names  of  all  those  who  spoke  at  the  Conference 
will  be  found  in  our  condensed  report,  and  will  amply  testify  to  the 
value  of  their  deliverances.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  all  three 
resolutions,  which  are  given  in  extenso  on  pp.  177,  184,  188,  were 
adopted  unanimously,  and  that,  consequently,  there  is  not  any 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  pressing  importance  of  the  main 
issues  thus  presented,  namely,  (i)  the  provision  of  a  complete 
and  universal  system  of  higher  education  ;  (2)  effective  local 
co-operation  ;  (3)  suitable  and  adequate  training  for  all  grades  of 
teachers. 


It  is  impossible  to  refer  here  in  detail  to  the  remarks  of  individual 
speakers,  but  the  following,  it  seems  to  us,  were,  in  brief,  the  chief 
suggestions  which  were  made  at  the  Conference  and  which  need  to 
be  impressed  upon  the  attention  of  all  Local  Authorities,  since  they 
indicate  what  those  public  bodies  should,  on  the  one  hand,  seek  to 
secure,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  strive  to  avoid  in  the  future 
organisation  of  higher  education  : — 

(i)  That  secondary  education  must,  at  all  costs,  be  kept  apart, 
as  in  the  past,  from  sectarian  controversies,  and  that  "  freedom, 
variety  and  elasticity  "  are  essential ; 

(2)  That  an  immediate  and  paramount  duty  is  the  provision 
of  efficient  non- specialised  public  secondary  schools,  suitable,  both 
in  number  and  type,  to  the  needs  of  the  respective  localities  ; 

(3)  That  steps  should  be  taken  to  eflfectively  utilise  existing 
endowments  in  connection  with  elementary  as  well  as  secondary 
schools ; 

(4)  That  evening  continuation  schools  should  be  universally 
established ; 

(5)  That,  in  secondary  schools  of  all  kinds  as  well  as  in  evening 
continuation  schools  the  different  divisions  of  school  studies  {e.g.y 
science,  literature)  should  be  more  equalised  ; 

(6)  That  all  efficient  private  schools,  and  existing  schools  that 
can  be  made  such,  should  be  incorporated  in  the  educational 
system  of  the  country,  being  placed  under  proper  inspection  but 
not  receiving  direct  aid  from  public  funds,  and  that  scholarships 
from  the  primary  schools  might  be  made  tenable  at  private 
schools  recognised  as  efficient ; 

(7)  That  contiguous  Local  Authorities  should  co-operate  in 
the   award   of  different    classes   of   scholarships  and  exhibitions, 
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which  should  be  suitable  to  the  ages,  and  to  the  pecuniary  and 
other  circumstances,  of  the  candidates ; 

(8)  That  an  extended  supply  of  scholarships  from  the  public 
schools  to  the  universities  should  be  provided  for  girls ; 

(9)  That  the  work  of  technical  institutions  should  be  correlated 
so  as  to  secure  especially  that  the  highest  form  of  technical 
training  will  be  allotted  to  a  limited  number  of  central  technical 
institutions,  and  not  be  made  a  part  of  the  aim  of  every  institution; 

(10)  That  the  greatly-increased  and  improved  facilities  needed 
for  the  training  of  teachers  should  be  supplied  by  means  of  the 
estabHshment  of  a  few  new  central  training  colleges  by  the 
combined  action  of  the  Local  Authorities  within  the  district  to  be 
served,  or  by  the  Central  Authority,  or  by  utilising  or  developing 
existing  institutions  of  various  kinds,  the  colleges  or  departments 
to  be  closely  affiliated  to  the  universities  or  university  colleges,  and 
that  adequate  scholarship  provision  should  be  made  to  cover  a 
post-graduate  course  of  study. 


The  constitution  of  Education  Committees — the  first  duty  of 
Local  Authorities  under  the  Education  Act,  1902 — is  proceeding 
apace  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  statement  upon  the  matter, 
giving  a  list  of  the  schemes  approved  up  to  the  31st  March  last, 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  has  recently  been  issued  as  a 
Parliamentary  Paper  (Cd.  1564).  While  it  is  mentioned  what 
forms  of  educational  experience  are  to  be  represented  on  the 
respective  Education  Committees,  the  Return  does  not  show  at  all 
completely  the  actual  extent  of  representation  granted.  But  the 
following  summary  of  the  available  statistics  will  bring  out  clearly 
two  important  points  relating  to  the  constitution  of  the  Education 
Committees  of  the  various  types  of  Local  Education  Authorities 
exercising  powers  under  the  Act,  namely,  (i)  the  proportion  of 
municipal  members  and  (2)  the  extent  to  which  women  have  been 
included  : — 

Local  Kducation  Authorities.  Education  Committees. 


Number  of    Number  of  Non- 

Members.      Members.    Councillors.    Councillors.  W 

13  Counties 1,009  542  374  168  including  28 

16  County  Boroughs        ..        993  515  318  197  ,,  29 

17  Boroughs  over  )  «  ^ 
'             *            1  .•           ■        480            341           219              122          ,.          26 

10,000  population      ) 

2  Urban  Districts  over  )  , 

1  .'  I  3^  27  17  10  „  3 

20,000  population       } 
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In  Section  II.  of  our  present  number  (pp.  192-204)  will  be  found  a 
selection  of  the  schemes,  for  the  formation  of  Education  Committees, 
typical  of  those  drawn  up  by  each  Local  Education  Authority  of 
the  character  indicated  in  our  summary  given  above.  Further,  the 
agreement  for  co-operation  between  the  Surrey  County  Council 
and  the  borough  of  Richmond  deserves  particular  attention :  by  it 
the  County  Authority  delegate  to  the  Borough  Authority  the  local 
management  of  educational  work  which  falls  within  Part  II.  of  the 
Act  and  will  make  adequate  money  grants  accordingly. 


Now    that    the  Technical   Education   Committees  of    County 

and  County   Borough  Councils,  who   have  occupied  the  domain 

of  higher   education   during  the  past   twelve   or    thirteen   years 

in  administering  the  late  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  are  gradually 

being  absorbed  by  the  new   Education  Committees,  it  is  fitting 

to  notice  the  results  which  have  proceeded  from  their  action  during 

that  period.      Several  of  the  Committees  have  already  issued  very 

interesting  statements  of  this  character,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 

review  a  few  of  them  on  pp.  256-64.    If  Local  Authorities  generally 

could  be  induced  to  publish  similar  statements  of  their  procedure, 

such  a  comprehensive  compendium  might  be  made  as  could  not  fail 

to  prove  extremely  valuable  at  this  epoch-making  period  of  our 

educational    development.     Some    of    the     results    recorded    are 

certainly  most  remarkable,  not  only  in  regard  to  their  scope  but 

also  concerning  their  rapidity,  and,  singularly  enough,  they  have 

very  often  occurred  in  a  sphere  in  which  the  powers  of  the  Local 

Authorities  were  somewhat    limited,  namely,  that   of  secondary 

education.     It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  one  or  two  facts  by  way 

of  illustration.      In   several  localities,  e,g,,  Durham,  Hampshire, 

Surrey    and    Wiltshire,  the   attendance  of  pupils  at   the   public 

secondary  schools  has  been  almost,  or  more  than,  doubled  through 

the  scholarships  and  grants  offered  by  the  County  Councils ;  many 

new    schools  organised  on  modem  lines  have  been  established ; 

facilities  for  giving  practical   technical  instruction,   where  none 

existed  previously,  have  been  provided  on  a  scale  suitable  to  the 

needs  of  the  whole  area ;  while  the  curricula  and  the  teaching 

staffs  of  the  schools  have,  in  many  cases,  been  entirely  remodelled. 

It  is  thus  quite  evident  that  Local  Authorities  have  not  fallen  into 

the  error  of  subordinating  the  very  important  claims  of  secondary 

education  to  those  many  imperative  duties  committed  to  their  care 

under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts. 
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A  useful   survey  of  the  whole  of  the  educational   system   of 
Ireland  is  embodied  in  a  special  article,  published  on  pp.  207-32, 
by  Mr.    F.  C.  Forth,  Principal  of  Belfast   Municipal  Technical 
Institute  and  late  Assistant  Director  of  the  Manchester  Municipal 
School  of  Technology.     This  survey  embraces  not  only  particulars 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  various  forms  of  instruction 
are  being  promoted  but  also  some  of  the  results  achieved  and  the 
directions  where  improvements  are  needed ;  in  addition,  there  is 
included  a   brief  history  of  each    public   department  in   Ireland 
dealing  with  education.      In  his   article,   Mr.   Forth,   of  course, 
touches  upon  university  education  and  recapitulates  (on  pp.  219-23) 
the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  who  have  recently 
reported  upon  the  question.     The  Commission  have  made  some 
very  important   suggestions  in  regard  to   the  subjects  of  higher 
technical  education  and  co-ordination,  and  to  these  we  shall  refer 
in  our  next  number.    Appropriately  enough,  Mr.  Forth  deals  more 
minutely  with  the  question  of  technical  instruction  in   Belfast, 
where  the  largest  urban  scheme  in  Ireland  is  being  brought  into 
operation  under  his  personal  supervision  :   its  importance  to  the 
country  generally  may  be  inferred  from  the  figures  given  (on  p.  208) 
respecting  the  fluctuations  in   the  population   in    that  city   and 
throughout  Ireland  during  the  last  six  decades.     We  hope  to    be 
able  to  chronicle  later  on  the  progress  made  in  the  organisation  of 
new  schemes  in  the  other  Irish  county  boroughs. 


In  our  last  issue  we  referred  to  the  rapid  progress  made  recently 
in  the  promotion  of  technical  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  Ireland  as  the  result  of  the  issue,  by  the  Irish  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  of  the  Programme  of 
Experimental  Science,  Drawing  and  Manual  Instruction.  The 
Programme,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  almost  two  academic 
years,  was,  however,  evidently  considered  to  be  only  a  tentative 
arrangement,  since  it  has  been  followed  by  an  extended  Programme 
and  Regulations  which  aim  at  securing  more  systematised  teaching. 
The  lines  upon  which  this  teaching  is  to  be  conducted  were 
announced  to  the  managers  of  day  secondary  schools  by  the 
Department  in  April  last.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
committee,  composed  of  representative  heads  of  the  secondary 
schools,  who  were  wisely  appointed  by  the  Department  to  confer 
with  them  upon  the  particular  questions  involved,  have  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  formulating  the  new  rules,  which  appear  to  l>e  both 
liberal  and  comprehensive.     It  is  possible  for  us  to  notice  here  only 
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a  few  of  their  chief  features.  The  Programme  covers  four  full 
-years,  detailed  syllabuses  for  which  are  given  ;  for  the  special 
(third  and  fourth  years)  courses,  soon  to  commence,  the  grants  for 
instruction  in  drawing  and  experimental  science  respectively  may 
be  made  independently,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  earlier  years  ; 
the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  will  be  tested  by  inspection  without 
notice  by  means  of  practical  exercises  in  the  laboratory,  viva  voce 
examination  of  classes  or  individuals,  or  written  examinations,  or 
by  a  combination  of  these  methods ;  the  grants  may  be  increased 
or  reduced  by  certain  definite  proportions  according  to  the  reports 
of  the  inspectors,  and  where  improvement  is  not  effected,  after 
warning,  a  school  may  be  removed  from  the  list  of  aided  institutions. 
These  and  other  modifications  wilLtake  effect  after  the  31st  July, 
1903,  while  stringent  regulations  in  respect  of  that  moist  important 
matter  of  all — the  qualification  of  teachers — will  come  into 
operation  on  the  samte  date  in  the  year  1907. 


Up  to  the  time  of  the  appointment,  in  April,  1902,  of  a  Committee 

of  the  Privy  Council,  we  have  directed  attention  in  these  pages  to  the 

various  developments  that  have  followed  the  action  of  the  colleges 

at  Liverpool  and  Manchester  in  their  endeavour  to  be  converted 

into  independent  universities.      The  decision  of  the  Committee 

ivas  made  known  in. February  last,  and  was  to  the  effect  that 

separate  charters  ought  to  be  granted  to  both  the  aspiring  colleges, 

JBy  the  terms  in  which  the  decision  was  announced,  it  is  quite 

evident  that  the  Committee  are  fully  alive  to  the  gravity  of  the 

jiosition  in  advocating  this  proposed  departure  from  the  federal 

principle.     They  say  that,  before  settling  the  draft  charters,  the 

authorities  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  who,  with  a  number 

of  Local  Authorities  and  other  educational  bodies  interested,  are 

opposed    to    the  disruption,   **  should    have    the  opportunity  of 

**  submitting    a     draft    charter    incorporating    a    university    in 

*«  Yorkshire,  and  that  the  institutions  concerned  should  be  invited 

**  to  consider  in  greater  detail  not  only  the  points  upon  which  joint 

**  action  is  desirable  but  also  the  methods  by  which  it  can  best 

<*  be  secured  without   unduly  restricting   the   liberty  or   circum- 

**  scribing  the  responsibility  that  ought  to  attach  to  independent 

<*  universities."      We  hope  that  the  whole  subject  will  receive 

from  all  parties  that  careful  attention  it  deserves  both  on  financial 

a^s   well  as  on  educational  grounds. 
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On  pp.  246-9  we  publish  an  outline  of  the  superannuation 
proposals,  for  teachers  in  the  county  intermediate  schools  in  Wales, 
which  were  drawn  up  by  the  Central  Welsh  Board  and  have  since 
been  fully  discussed  by  the  different  CdUDty  and  Local  Governing 
Bodies.  The  calculations  appearing  in  the  scheme  were  made  by 
Mr.  Duncan  C.  Fraser,  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  and 
Actuary  of  the  Royal  Insurance  Company.  Owing  to  the 
operation  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  some  of  the  County 
Governing  Bodies  have  referred  consideration  of  the  proposals 
to  their  successors,  the  new  Education  Committees.  Of  the  16 
County  Governing  Bodies,  however,  nine  have  expressed  their 
readiness  to  support  the  scheme,  although  it  has  not  yet  been  put 
into  operation  in  any  county.  Before  such  resolutions  can  be 
carried  out,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  several  Governing  Bodies 
to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  necessary 
amendments  of  their  county  schemes  so  as  to  render  it  possible  to 
contribute  to  the  pension  fund.  Meanwhile,  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Central  Welsh  Board,  the  nine  County  Governing  Bodies  were 
recommended  to  collect  the  contributions  of  their  teachers  as  from 
the  commencement  of  the  current  financial  year  and  to  place  these 
contributions,  together  with  those  of  the  county,  on  deposit  at  the 
bank. 

♦  *  *  «  «  4c 

The  Association  of  Directors  and  Organising  Secretaries  for 
Technical  and  Secondary  Education  held  their  last  meeting  at 
Derby   Municipal  Technical   College  on   Friday,  the  3rd  April, 
when    26    members    were    present.      Mr.   J.     Moore    Murray 
(Warrington)  was  elected  a  member.     The  meeting  was  occupied 
with  discussions  upon  matters  arising  out  of  the  new  Education 
Act,  the  following  being  some  of  the  chief  points  considered : — 
the  interpretation    of  Section    17    (5),   with  special  reference  to 
financial    questions    under    a    joint    arrangement;     endowments 
(Circular  E.  A.  7) ;    appointment  of  managers ;    the  position  of 
non-county  boroughs   and    urban    districts  in    respect  of  higher 
education  (Part  II.);  the  grouping  of  schools;  school  attendance 
work ;  the  financing  of  elementary  schools.     The  members  of  the 
Association    were    entertained    at    luncheon    by   the    Mayor    of 
Derby  (the  Hon.  Frederick  Strutt,  J. P.)-  A  number  of  the  members 
of  the  Association   having  already   been   appointed  as  the  chief 
officials    to    administer    the    Education  Act    in    their  respective 
areas,  the  future  constitution   of  the    Association   is  now  under 
consideration.      We  hope   to   be  able  to  give  a  complete  list  of 
the  educational   appointments  made  under  the   Act  in  our  next 
issue. 
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II.-THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF    THE 
EDUCATION  ACT,    1902. 


(I)    A      REPRESENTATIVE      CONFERENCE 
ON   HIGHER  EDUCATION.* 


The  Conference  on  higher  education,  which  was  convened  by  the 
National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical  and  Secondary 
Education,  took  place  on  Tuesday,  March  17th,  1903,  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Storey's  Gate, 
Westminster,  S.W.,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebury,  F.R.S., 
presiding. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  persons  present,  with  the  Local 

Authorities  and  educational  bodies  represented : — Lord  Reay,  the 

Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.P.,  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Hobhouse, 

M.P.,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  E.  Gcrst,  M.P.,  Sir  R.  C.  Jebb, 

M.P.,  Sir  Owen  Roberts,  the  Right  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett,  Sir 

F.  S.  Powell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Colonel  Robert  Williams,  M.P.,  Mr. 

Thomas  Burt,  M.P.,  Sir  W.  E.  M.  Tomlinson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr. 

J.  T.    Middlemore.  M.P.,    Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil,   M.P.,   Sir   Henry 

Craik,  Sir  E.  H.  Carbutt,  Bart.,  Sir  John  Cockburn,  Dr.  William 

Gamett,  Mr.  J.  Martin  White,  Mr.  George  N.  Hooper,  Mr.  J.  C. 

Medd,     Professor   Robert   Wallace,    Dr.   C.   W.   Kimmins,   Mr. 

Sidney  H.  Wells,  Mr.  A.  J.  Mundella,  Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave, 

Mr.  J.  S.  Thornton,  Mr.  W.  Scott  Coward,  Mr.  C.  D.  Chambers, 

Mr.  Wilfred  Mark  Webb,   Mr.  H.  F.  Pooley,  and  Mr.  F.  Oldman 

(Secretary). 

County    Councils. — Mr.  W.  W.  Marks  (Bedfordshire)  ;  Messrs. 

A.  K.  Loyd,  M.P.,  E.  D.  Mansfield  and  G.  J.  Hill  (Berkshire)  ; 
Messrs.  Frederick  W.  Verney,  A.  Lasenby  Liberty  and  C.  G. 
Watkins  (Buckinghamshire)  ;  Messrs.  E.  O.  Fordham  and  Austin 
Keen  (Cambridgeshire)  ;  Mr.  Evan  W.  Small  (Derbyshire)  ;  Mr. 

B.  R.  Swift  (Dorset)  ;  Messrs.  E.  N.  Buxton  and  J.  H.  Burrows 
(Essex)  ;  Messrs.  W.  E.  Darwin  and  D.  T.  Cowan  (Hampshire)  ; 
Mr.   John   Wiltshire  (Herefordshire)  ;  Messrs.  J.  C.  Pellman  and 

•  In  the  Editorial  Notes  on  pp.  164-6  we  draw  attention  to  the  chief  points 
urged  by  the  several  speakers  at  the  Conference. 
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Francis  W.  Crook  (Kent)  ;  Messrs.  Benjamin  Hurst  and  A.  J. 
Baker   (Leicestershire)  ;    Mr.   A.   J.   Shepheard    (London)  ;    Mr. 

B.  S.  Gott  (Middlesex)  ;  Mr.  E.  Pillow  (Norfolk)  ;  Mr.  J.  J. 
Atkinson  (Northamptonshire)  ;  Mr.  G.  Herbert  Morrell,  M.P. 
(Oxfordshire)  ;  Messrs.  J.  Bo  wen  Jones  and  J.  Parry  Jones 
(Shropshire)  ;  Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley  (Somerset) ;  Mr.  A.  Ernest 
Withy  (Wiltshire). 

County  Borough  and  other  Councils, — Councillor  Barrow  and  Mr. 

C.  F.  Preston  (Barrow)  ;  Messrs.  M.  Fielding  and  F.  Wilkinson 
(Bolton)  ;  Alderman  W.  Sendall,  J. P.,  and  Messrs.  Daniel  Hack 
and  E.  B.  Lethbridge  (Brighton)  ;  Messrs.  C.  M.  Foden,  J. P.,  and 
A.  Steele  Sheldon  (Burnley)  ;  Alderman  H.  T.  Brown  (Chester); 
Principal  E.  H.  Griffiths  (Cardiff  Corporation  and  University 
College)  ;  Alderman  William  Wreford  (Exeter)  ;  Mr.  W. 
Swinburne  (Town  Clerk)  and  Councillors  J.  Thubron  and  N. 
Temperley  (Gateshead) ;  Alderman  H.  Coates  (Hanley) ;  Alderman 
Tuppenney,  J. P.  (Hastings) ;  Mr.  E.  Packard  (Ipswich) ; 
Councillors  W.  Oulton  and  J.  W.  Alsop  (Liverpool)  ;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Reynolds  (Manchester) ;  Mr.  William  King  Baker  (Middlesbrough) ; 
Alderman  S.  S.  Campion  and  Mr.  R.  Elliot-Steel  (Northampton) ; 
Mr.  James  Middleton  (Oldham)  ;  Councillor  G.  W.  Edmonds 
(Portsmouth)  ;  Mr.  Owen  Ridley,  J. P.  (Reading)  ;  Mr.  H. 
Bottomley  Knowles  (Swindon)  ;  Mr.  William  Wilson  (Sal ford)  ; 
Mr.  C.  H.  Strange  (Tunbridge  Wells)  ;  Mr.  H.  C.  Powell 
(Walsall)  ;  Mr.  Albert  E.  Briscoe  (West  Ham)  ;  Alderman  Price 
Lewis  (Wolverhampton) ;  Alderman  Walter  Holland  (Worcester). 

Universities  and  University  Colleges. —  Professor  C.  Lloyd  Morgan, 
F.R.S.  (Bristol)  ;  Professor  J.  A.  Ewing  (Cambridge)  ;  Professor 
N.  Bodington  (Yorkshire  College,  Leeds)  ;  Professor  W.  H.^ 
Woodward  (Liverpool)  ;  Professor  W.  C.  Unwin  (London 
University)  ;  Professor  G.  Carey  Foster  (University  College, 
London)  ;  Miss  Ethel  Hurlbatt  and  Miss  Robertson  (Bedford 
College,  London) ;  Principal  Alfred  Hopkinson  (Owens  College, 
Manchester)  ;  Principal  J.  E.  Symes  (Nottingham)  ;  Mr.  P.  E. 
Matheson  (Oxford) ;  Mr.  Francis  H.Wright  (Reading). 

Various  Educational  Bodies, — ^^Rev.  Dr.  C.  C.  Tancock  and   Rev. 
Dr.  J.  Gow  (Head  Masters*  Conference)  ;   Rev.   R.  D.    S\irallow 
and  Dr.  R.  P.  Scott  (Incorporated  Association  of  Head  Masters)  ; 
Mr.  A.  L.  Soper  (City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute)  ;  Mr.  E. 
White  Wallis  (Sanitary  Institute)  ;    Messrs.  H.  L.  Humphreys, 
Henry  C.  Devine,  H.  R.  Beasley  and  W.  W.  Kelland,  and   Miss 
E.  C.  Sumner  and  Miss  A.  B.  Anderton  (Private  Schools  Associa- 
tion) ;    Mr.  T.  Wetherell,  J. P.,  and    Professor    J.   Wertheimer 
(Association  of  Technical  Institutions)  ;    Messrs.  J.  L.   Holland 
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and  W.  A.  Newsome  (Assistant  Masters'  Association)  ;  Mr.  G. 

Montagu  Harris  (County  Councils*  Association) ;    Messrs.  J.  H. 

Nicholas  and  P.  Elford  (Association  of  Directors  and  Secretaries 

for  Education)  ;    Mrs.  J.   S.   Turner  (Teachers*   Guild)  ;    Miss 

E.  A.  S.  Dawes  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Butler  (College  of  Preceptors)  ; 

Miss  K.  T.  Wallas  and  Miss  E.  M.  Case  (Assistant  Mistresses' 
Association)  ;  Messrs.  J.  Trevor  Owen  and  Hammond  Robinson 
(Central  Welsh  Board)  ;  Miss  E.  Hastings  (Incorporated  Associa- 
tion of  Head  Mistresses) ;  Mr.  R.  Blair  (Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland). 

Apologies  for  absence  were  received  from  Lord  Ripon,  K.G., 
Lord  Helper,  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  F.R.S.,  the  Right  Hon. 
A.  H.  D.  Acland,  Sir  C.  T.  D.  Acland,  Bart.,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
William  Hart  Dyke,  Bart.,  M.P.,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  T. 
Hibbert,  K.C.B.,  Sir  William  Mather,  M.P.,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Bemhard  Samuelson,  Bart.,  Mr.  A.  C.  Humphreys-Owen,  M.P., 
Sir  Henry  Peto,  Bart.,  Mr.  William  Bousfield,  Mr.  Sydney 
BiDcton,  M.P.,  Mr.  E.  J.  Halsey,  Mr.  R.  E.  Pannett,  Sir  James 
Hoy  (Manchester  Corporation),  Dr.  A.  Robertson  (Vice-Chancellor, 
London  University),  Mr.  J.  J.  Bickersteth  (East  Riding  County 
Council),  Miss  Flora  C.  Stevenson  (Chairman,  Edinburgh  School 
Board),  etc. 

THE   MORNING   SESSION. 

(11-30  to  1-30.) 

The  Chainnan'B  AddresB. 

Lord    Avebury,  in    the    course    of   an    introductory  address, 

observed  that  they  were  much  indebted  to  the  Association  for  what 

they  had  done  in  the  past  as  regards  the  higher  education  of  the 

country,  and    he  knew  he  was  reflecting    the    feelings  of   the 

Chambers  of  Commerce  of  this  country  in  saying  this,  as  they  were 

especially  grateful  for  what   they  had  accomplished.     They  all 

rejoiced  to  feel  that  in  the  matter  of  education  great  strides  had 

been  made  of  late,  and   probably  most  of   them   believed   that, 

among  the  great  discoveries  of  the  last  century,  the  improvement 

of  the  education  of  the  country  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest, 

if  not  the  greatest.     But  at  the  same  time,  while  so  much  had 

been  done,  there  still  remained  much  to  be  accomplished.     They 

bad   last  session  what  was   called   an   educational  session,  and 

they    heard    a   great   deal    about    the   relative   merits   of  board 

schools    and   voluntary   schools,  of  the   claims   of  Church    and 

Dissent,  of  rates  and  buildings,  and  whether,  when  and  by  whom 

education  was   to  be    controlled  and  who    was   to  pay  for  it. 
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But  they  had  heard  scarcely  anything  at  all  as  to  what  that 
education  should  be.  If  they  looked  to  the  higher  schools  they 
found  20  or  30  hours  a  week  devoted  to  Latin  and  Greek 
(which,  moreover,  their  sons  were  not  taught  to  speak)  and  four  or 
five  hours  were  given  to  mathematics,  while  only  two  to  modem 
languages,  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  electricity,  mechanics, 
zoology  and  botany.  Surely  that  was  a  very  unsatisfactory 
distribution  of  the  time.  No  one  would  undervalue  the  classics, 
but  they  claimed  for  science  that  it  should  also  have  a  fair 
share  of  attention ;  and  any  education  which  gave  so  little  time 
to  science  and  modern  languages  was  a  one-sided  education. 
The  greatest  classical  scholar,  if  he  knew  nothing  of  science, 
was  but  a  half-educated  man  after  all.  Their  Association  was 
one  for  the  promotion  of  technical  and  secondary  education, 
and  at  the  time  it  was  started  the  subject  was  very  much 
in  the  background.  Thanks  to  the  Association,  and  especially 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  they  had 
certainly  done  a  great  deal  in  the  years  they  had  been  in 
existence ;  and  he  should  like  to  thank  certain  members  of  the 
Association,  and  particularly  Sir  WiDiam  Mather  and  Mr.  Henry 
Hobhouse,  for  what  they  did  during  the  passage  of  the  Bill 
through  Parliament  last  year,  in  order  to  make  it  imperative  for 
Local  Authorities  to  have  regard  to  the  needs  of  higher  education, 
including  the  training  of  teachers  ;  to  apply  the  whole  of  the 
Residue  Grant  to  educational  purposes  ;  and  to  promote  the 
general  co-ordination  of  all  forms  of  education.  He  was  not 
himself,  in  the  first  instance,  in  favour  of  the  compulsory 
allocation  of  the  whole  of  the  Beer  and  Spirit  Duties  to  education. 
He  thought  some  time  was  required  to  study  the  question,  and 
consider  how  the  money  could  best  be  utilised.  Now,  however,  the 
time  had  come,  and  the  experience  they  had  gained  justified  their 
devoting  the  whole  of  this  money  to  educational  purposes.  They 
had  heard  it  asked  sometimes — what  was  the  advantage  of  having 
all  these  technical  institutions  ?  Well,  he  thought  that  some 
of  the  consular  reports  furnished  a  very  striking  answer  to  that 
question.  They  heard  a  great  deal  about  things  being  made  in 
Germany.  He  had  never  quite  agreed  with  the  scare  about  the 
injury  Germany  might  do  to  our  manufactures,  but  certainly* 
although  he  took  a  hopeful  view,  he  had  always  felt  that  we  should 
strain  every  nerve  to  keep  the  lead  we  had  secured.  Let  them 
see  whether  they  could  in  any  way  realise  what  technical 
instruction  had  done  for  Germany.  In  the  case  of  sugar  the 
Strontium  process  seemed  to  be  a  great  improvement,  and  no  less 
than  90  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  produced  was  now  obtained  by 
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it.    Among   artificial  sweetening  substances  he  might   refer   to- 
saccharine.     Liebig's  discovery — ^as  it  might  fairly  be  called — 
of  superphosphate  of  lime  in  1840  had  created  a  great  industry. 
In   1867    the  production  was   1,000  tons  ;    in    1899  it   was  no* 
less  than    750,000    tons.    Another   result    was    the    application 
of  the  ground  slag  of  the  Thomas   Gilchrist    steel  process  to- 
manurial  purposes.     As  regarded  colouring  matter,  aniline  was. 
discovered   by   Runze;    and   Mansfield,  working  in   Hoffmann's 
laboratory,  devised  a  process  by  which  benzol  could  be  produced 
from  coal-tar  on  a  large  scale,  thus  rendering  the  production  of 
aniline  a  commercial  success.     The  artificial  ahzarine  colour  had. 
practically  replaced  madder.     In  1870,  France  produced  25,000- 
tons  of  madder,  which  gradually  fell  to  a  few  hundreds,  and  now 
even  the  trousers  of  the  French  troops  were  dyed  with  artificial 
red  "  made  in  Germany."    The  value  of  the  organic  dyes  made  in 
Germany  in  1898  was  no  less  than  ;f  6,000,000.      The  German 
dyeworks  employed  about    20,000  men,   over  500  academically- 
trained  chemists,  had  several  millions  of  capital  and  were  very 
profitable.     Taken  altogether,  these  chemical  industries  reached 
a    value    of    over    ;f5o,ooo,ooo,    and    if    time    had    permitted, 
he    could     have     added     the     results    of     the    discoveries    in 
electricity,  metallurgy  and  other  sciences.      It  was  evident   that 
technical    instruction    in    Germany    had    been    a    remunerative 
investment — in   the  first   instance,   a    great   national   advantage,, 
but    a    boon    also    to    the    world    as    a    whole.      Surely    with 
the  present  position  of  England  we  might  fairly  hope  to  see  very 
great  improvements  in  the  future.     Until  comparatively  recent 
years,  education  had  been  open  only  to  a  few,  but  all  now  could 
have  learning  and  education ;   and  this  would,  he  beheved,  not 
only  confer  great  material  benefits  on  the  country  but  do  much  to- 
maintain   the  prosperity,  the  wisdom  and  the  character  of  our 
people.     He  would  now  call  upon  Mr.  Bryce  to  move  the  first 
resolution. 

FaoilitleiB  for  Higher  Eduoation. 
The  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.P.,  moved : — 

"  That  this  Conference  of  representatives  of  Local  Authorities  and 
"  educational  bodies  recognise  the  great  importance  of  suitable, 
"  adequate  and  systematic  provision  being  everywhere  made  for  the 
"  supply  of  facilities  for  higher  education  by  means  of  continuation 
"  schools,  secondary  schools,  technical  institutes  and  classes,  and 
**  by  access  to  the  universities,  such  facilities  to  include  a  sufficient 
"  number  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions."* 

•  See  also  the  rider  on  p.  184. 
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Mr.  Bryce  observed   that    they  were  met  there  that  morning 
because  they  recognised  that  at  that  moment  there  lay  before  the 
country   a   great  opportunity,  and   that  this  opportunity  was  in 
some  danger  of  being  lost.     Why  was  it  in  danger  of  being  lost 
for  the  purposes  of  technical  and  secondary  education  ?    Because 
the  new  Authorities  into  whose  hands  these  matters  had  been 
entrusted  had  got  not  only  technical  and  secondary  education  to 
undertake  but  now  also  the  enormous  and  difficult  task  of  dealing 
with   elementary  education  as  well.     There    was  also  a  second 
danger,  which  he  hoped  they  might  escape,  but  whose  presence 
ought  to  be  realised :  that  the  sectarian  controversies  which  had 
injured  elementary  schools  might  lay  their  blighting  finger  upon 
secondary   education.       As    these    sectarian   troubles  were  still 
rife,  and  as  the  new  Authorities  were  likely  to  be  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  elementary  part  of  their  work,  it  was,  therefore,  the  duty 
of  everyone  present  to  impress  on  the  people,  as  far  as  he  or  she 
•could,  and  in  the  first  instance  on  the  Local  Authorities,  the  supreme 
importance  of  not  forgetting  the  necessity  for  securing  secondary 
schools  sufficiently  numerous  and  efficient.     The  resolution  asked 
them   to  declare   that   they  recognise  the    great   importance  of 
suitable,    adequate  and   systematic   provision   being   everywhere 
made  for  the  supply  of  faciUties  for  higher  education.     What  did 
they  mean  by  that  ?     He  would  try  to  put  it  to  them  in  short 
terms.     When  they  asked  for  **  suitable  and  adequate  provision," 
they  desired  three  things.     First,  that  there  should   be  schools 
.giving  sound  literary  and  scientific  instruction  to  all  boys  and  girls 
whose  parents  could  afford  to  keep  them  at  school  until  they  were 
16    years    of   age.     They  desired,    secondly,    that  there  should 
•be  ample  provision,  by  means  of  scholarships  or  exhibitions  from 
•elementary  schools  to  secondary  schools,  for  all  boys  and  girls  of 
superior  intelligence  and  industry.     Thirdly,  that  there  should  be 
adequate  continuation  schools  which  would  carry  on  those  boys 
and    girls  who   had    left    the    elementary   school    at     13   or   14, 
but  whose  abilities  had  not  been  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  earn 
scholarships.     Then,  when  they  talked  of  "  systematic  provision,' 
they  meant  that  there  should  be  in  every  town — and  especially  in 
•the  newer  towns,  which  were  less  well  endowed — a  public  secondary 
school  of  a  first  or  second  grade,  according  to  the  size  of  the  town, 
the  excellence  of  which  was  guaranteed  by  its  being  under  public 
management.     He  did  not  mean  that  they  should  try  to  expunge 
the  private  schools,  which  were  also  useful  and  should  remain; 
but  the  parents  ought  everywhere  to  be  able  to  count  on  having 
public  provision  made  of  the  kind    of  instruction    needed.     Let 
him    endeavour    to    put     it    in     this     way.       They     ought    to 
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have  in    every    town   of  5,000  people,  or   upwards,  what    they 

might  call  a  grammar  school,  providing  a  good  plain  secondary 

education,   including    Latin    and  the  elements  of  scientific  and 

technical  instruction.      In  towns  with  populations  of  40,000  and 

upwards  there  ought  to  be  a  school  competent  to  prepare  for  the 

universities;  in  towns  of  100,000  people  there  should  also  be  a 

completely  equipped  technical  institute,  which  should  fit  a  boy  for 

any  of  the  scientific  professions ;    while    in  every  town  with  a 

population  of  200,000  and  upwards  there  should  be  a  university 

college  in  which  was  imparted  instruction  of  a  university  character. 

In  the   rural   districts,   where   the   problem  was  no   doubt  more 

difficult,  what  they  wanted  was  to  establish  in  each  rural  area  a 

central  school  in  the  nearest  small  town,  to  which  there  should  be 

exhibitions  from  the  rural  elementary  schools,  and  where  there  was 

no  town  in  the  immediate  vicinity  there  should  be  provided  what 

might  be  called  a  secondary'  top  to  a  certain  number  of  the  larger 

elementary  schools,  selecting  for  this  purpose  those  which  were 

centrally  placed,  with  good  railway  access.     This  plan  of  having  a 

secondary  department  superimposed  on  an  elementary  school  had, 

in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  turned  out  to  work  extremely  well. 

They  might  ask  where  were  the  necessary  funds  to  be  found,  but 

there  was  one  source  of  revenue  which  they  had  not  yet  exhausted. 

He  referred  to  the  large  number  of  endowments  which  were  not 

properly  used  for  educational  purposes,  and  he  regretted  that  more 

had  not  been  done  to  turn  these  to  account.    These  endowments 

under  the  new  Act  might  be  brought  under  the  control  of  the  new 

Authorities,  and  there  were  many  in  various  parts  of  England 

which  might  be  utilised  in  order  to  improve  the  elementary  schools 

and  provide  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  giving  them  a  chance  to 

rise.     This  was  the  purpose  for  which  these  funds  were  intended, 

and  the  funds  might  do  much  if  only  they  were  applied  in  the 

proper   way.      As    to    the    kind    of   instruction    they    ought   to 

endeavour  to  provide,  it  should  not  be  of  any  one  kind  only,  but 

duly   recognise  the  various  capacities  and  needs  of  the  children. 

Now,  of  late  years  there  had  been  a  marked  swing  and  tendency 

towards  the  development  of  one  kind  of  education  and  the  neglect 

of  another.     He  was  going  to  say  what  might,  perhaps,  surprise 

some  of  them,  but,  if  he  succeeded  in  explaining  what  he  meant,  he 

did  not  think  they  would  differ.     The  tendency  of  recent  years  had 

been  to  give  a  prominence  to  scientific  subjects,  which  were  almost 

squeezing  out  the  literary  or   *'  human  '*  subjects.     Science  had 

been  neglected  in  the  past,  and  the  consequence   had  been  that 

nearly   all   the  progress  that   was  now  being  made   was  in   the 
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direction  of  giving  more  and  more  scientific  instruction.     He  did 
not  desire  that  the  scientific  subjects  should  be  reduced — far  from 
it — ^but  that  the  literary  subjects  should  not  be  forgotten.     Such 
branches  of  instruction  as  languages,  ancient  and  modem,  history 
and  geography,  the  elements  of  economics  and  not  least,  the  art 
of  composition,  should  have  due  attention  secured  for  them.     The 
latter  was  little  taught,  and  seldom  efifectively,  in  England.     The 
subjects  he  had  enumerated  were  all  of  a  nature  that  should  find 
their  place  with  the  scientific  subjects,  and  he  was  sure  that  if  that 
were  carried  out  science  teaching  would  not  suffer,  but  would  gain, 
because  many  children  received  a  far  livelier  stimulus  to  mental 
activity  from  the  literary  branches  of  instruction.     We  in  England 
were  at  this  moment  in  a  very  critical  position,  but  it  was  not 
so  much  ignorance  that  they  had  to  fear  as  indifference — ^the 
indifference  of  nearly  the  whole  English  community  in  the  matter 
of  education.     The  boys  were  indifferent  because  their  minds  were 
bent  on  sport,  and  the  parents  were  too  much  engaged  in  their  own 
businesses,   and,  when   they  talked    to   the  boys  about   school, 
talked  also  about  the  sports.  The  ratepayer,  whether  a  parent  or  not, 
was  also  indifferent,  and,  when  he  had  paid  his  school  rate,  thought 
no  more  about  the  matter.     This  apathy  of  all  classes  was  the  real 
evil  to  be  faced  and  overcome  by  those  who  desired  to  see  some 
advance  made.     Commencing  with   the  Local  Authorities,  what 
they  had  to  do  was  to  permeate  the  whole  community  with  a  sense 
of  the  value  and   practical   utility   of  education,  teaching   both 
parents  and  ratepayers  to  know  what  it  meant  and  to  understand 
how  great  is  its  worth  to  the  nation. 

The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Hobhouse,  M.P.,  seconded  the  resolution. 
He  said  that  he  considered  that  the  Executive  of  the  National 
Association  were  well  advised  in  calling  the  Conference  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date.  There  was  no  little  danger  that  the 
interests  of  higher  education  would  be  overlooked  amid  the  more 
exciting  controversies  connected  with  the  new  organisation  of 
elementary  education,  and  that  its  development  might  be 
starved  at  a  time  when  new  and  heavy  burdens  were  being 
imposed  on  both  ratepayers  and  taxpayers.  In  spite  of  the 
improvement  effected  last  year  in  Part  H.  of  the  Bill  during 
its  passage  through  Committee,  the  provision  of  secondary 
education  by  Local  Authorities  was  still  to  a  large  extent 
optional.  It  was  true  that  the  County  Councils  must,  in 
the  words  of  the  Act,  **  consider  the  educational  needs  of  their 
**  area,  and  take  such  steps  as  seem  to  them  desirable,  after 
**  consultation  with   the    Board  of   Education,   to   supplj^ "   such 
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education.     The  fact  that   they  had   to  consult  with  the  Board 

of  Education  would,  no   doubt,   ensure   some  systematic  action, 

but  they  must  hope  that  the  Board  would  not  attempt  to  interfere 

with  them  unduly,  or    to    force  them   into   uniform    grooves    of 

Tvork,    What  was  wanted  was  not  the  issue  of  circulars,  however 

numerous  and  suggestive,  but  pergonal  interviews  between  the 

Education    Committees    and  a    first-rate  experienced  official   of 

the  Board,  who  could  give  them    the    best    advice,   point    out 

the    deficiencies    of    their    schemes    and     suggest     new    lines 

of  work.      It  was  further  obligatory  on   the  Local  Authorities, 

under  sub-section  two   of  Part    11.   of  the  Act,  to  have  regard 

to   the   existing    supplies    of    efficient   schools     and     the     steps 

already   taken    under    the    Technical    Instruction   Acts.      That 

provision  ought  to  allay  the  apprehensions  of  technical  institutes 

that  feared  their  interests  might    be  overlooked,   and  those  of 

private  schools  that  feared  undue  competition.    Such  schools  could 

hardly  expect  direct  aid  by  grants  from  the  Local  Authorities,  but 

might  be   aided   indirectly   by   the   tenure  of  scholarships,   and 

possibly  by  the  use  of  laboratories  and  apparatus  provided  by  the 

public.     But  in  no  case  ought  a  school  to  be  aided  which  had  not 

been  inspected  and  reported  on  as  efficient  by  the  Government 

inspectors,   and    perhaps  also  by  the  county  officials.      Undue 

competition  with  existing  schools  was  very  unlikely  to  occur  from 

another  point  of  view.     County  Councils  that  were  face  to  face 

with  an  additional  rate  of  (say)  at  least  fourpence  for  elementary 

education    were  not  very  likely  to   ask   the  ratepayers  to  find 

funds  for  unnecessary  institutions  of  a  higher  order.     The  Local 

Taxation  Residue  was  already  pledged  up  to  the  hilt  in  most 

counties,  and  it  was.  to  bei  feared  that  that  amount  was  likely  to 

diminish  rather  than  to  increase  in  future  years,  owing  to  causes 

which  they  should  not  all  of  them  deplore.     The  only  other  source 

of  income  at   the    disposal  of  the  Local  Authorities  besides  the 

rates  would  be  the  Government  grants  for  art,  and  what  used  to 

be  science  grants,  but  were  now  called,  more  properly,  grants  for 

^secondary  day  schools.     These  latter  grants,  estimated  for  next 

year  at  ;^i63,ooo,  which  they  hoped  might  be  in  future  given  in 

a  way  more  calculated  to  encourage  general  secondary  education, 

<X)uld    hardly,  at    any    rate   at   first,    be   pooled  in  the  various 

•counties,    but    must,    as   a    rule,  be    paid  over  to    the    schools 

which  earned   them.     There   were  two   forms   of  aid   from  the 

rates    which    might,    in    certain    cases,    well    be    adopted: — (i) 

tspecial    rates    might    be    levied    under    Section    i8    (la)    on    a 

portion    of    a    county  which   desired   to  have   a    new  school  or 
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institute  established  in  its  district,  but  such  rates,  as  a  rule, 
should  be  limited  to  capital  purposes;  (2)  the  present  practice, 
largely  prevailing  in  many  counties,  of  making  grants  out  of  the 
county  fund  to  meet  rates  levied  by  urban  authorities,  might  well 
be  extended,  on  the  ground  that  special  local  effort  deserved 
recognition  and  encouragement.  The  principal  methods  of 
supplying  higher  education  were  mentioned  in  the  first  resolution, 
excluding,  as  they  must  do  that  morning,  the  important  subject  of 
the  training  of  teachers,  which  would  be  dealt  with  by  a  subsequent 
resolution.  Evening  continuation  schools  ought,  no  doubt,  in  the 
interests  of  the  economy  of  educational  effort,  to  be  universally 
provided  wherever  the  population  was  sufficient.  In  his  own 
county  of  Somerset,  where  they  had  paid  great  attention  to  the 
subject  for  eight  or  nine  years  past,  they  had  over  150  schools, 
many  of  them  in  small  villages,  working  under  County  Council 
regulations.  The  nett  expenditure  on  those  schools  last  year 
amounted  to  about  17  per  cent,  of  the  technical  instruction  funds. 
They  spent  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  funds  on  maintenance  grants 
to  their  public  secondary  schools,  grants  hitherto  appropriated,  in 
theory  at  all  events,  to  science  and  technical  subjects.  In  future 
the  literary  side  of  those  schools  must  have  equal  attention  with 
the  scientific,  and  they  must  see  that  their  system  of  grants  was 
consistent  with  the  preservation  of  different  types  of  curricula. 
The  special  difficulties  of  small  schools  in  country  districts  might, 
it  was  hoped,  in  future  be  largely  met  by  peripatetic  instruction, 
by  paying  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  children  who  were  distant 
from  the  school,  under  Section  23  (1)  of  the  new  Act,  and  possibly 
also  by  the  formation  of  upper  departments  attached  to  elementary 
schools  which  had  a  superior  class  of  teacher.  Closely  connected 
with  the  secondary  schools  was  a  proper  system  of  scholarships,  an 
object  on  which  they  spent  another  15  per  cent,  of  their  income. 
There  should  be  at  least  three  or  four  different  types  of  these, 
adapted  to  boys  and  girls  of  different  ages,  and  taking  them  at  the 
proper  age  to  the  appropriate  institution.  He  had  no  time  to  deal 
with  the  principles  of  aid  to  technological  work  or  to  university 
colleges.  But  before  he  concluded  he  should  like  to  say  one  word 
on  the  organisation  of  the  staff.  It  was  essential  that  every  Local 
Authority  should  have  at  their  command  a  really  competent  officer 
devoting  his  whole  time  to  education.  In  his  case  a  good  salary 
would  be  a  real  economy.  He  hoped  that  at  first,  at  all  events, 
there  would  be  caution  in  appointing  county  inspectors ;  some,  no 
doubt,  they  must  have,  but  their  number  should  not  be  unduly  multi- 
plied. They  should  take  every  advantage  of  the  facilities  now  ofifeied 
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them  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  place  at  their  disposal  the 
result  of  the  Board's  own  inspection.  Finally,  might  he  urge 
those  Councillors  who  were  present  not  to  leave  the  guidance  of 
the  work  entirely  or  mainly  to  paid  officials  ?  Such  a  great  task 
as  they  had  now  before  them  should  evoke  a  corresponding  amount 
of  public  spirit. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Dr.  R.  P.  Scott  (Head 
Masters'  Association),  Mr.  Frederick  Vemey  (Bucks.  County- 
Council),  who  proposed  a  rider  to  the  resolution  (see  p.  184), 
Professor  J.  Wertheimer  (Association  of  Technical  Institutions)^ 
Miss  Wallas  (Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses  in  Public 
Secondary  Schools),  Professor  J.  A.  Ewing  (Cambridge 
University),  who  seconded  the  rider,  Sir  Edward  H.  Carbutt^ 
Bart.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Reynolds  (Principal  of  the  Municipal  School  of 
Technology,  Manchester),  Dr.  William  Gamett  (London  Technical 
Education  Board),  Mr.  J.  S.  Thornton  and  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
John  E.  Gorst,  M.P.  (late  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education). 

Sir  John  Gorst  thought  that,  although  the  last  speaker  had 
shown  the  great  leeway  that  was  to  be  made  up,  the  speech  of  the 
gentleman  from  Manchester  would  send  them  away  comparatively 
confident  that  the  new  Local  Authorities  would  address  themselves 
to  the  new  problems  of  technical  and  secondary  education.  They 
must  remember  that  in  all  the  great  towns  the  new  Local  Authority 
would  inherit  not  only  excellent  elementary  schools,  but  also  a  large 
number  of  evening  continuation  schools,  higher  grade  schools 
(which  had  really  been  giving  secondary  education)  and  technical 
schools.  The  question  was  more  difficult  in  the  counties  ;  but 
there  were  few  counties  in  the  country  which  had  not  established 
some  kind  of  technical  or  secondary  schools,  or  considered  the 
great  question  of  evening  schools.  That  made  it  certain  that  they 
would  not  overlook  their  present  duties.  Another  danger  to 
education  was  the  indifiference  that  was  said  to  be  displayed.  Mr. 
Hobhouse  had  said  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  that.  He  would 
rather  say  that  there  had  been  indiffisrence ;  but  there  was  none 
now,  because  the  new  Act  had  stirred  up  the  question  in  every 
county  in  England  and  Wales;  so  that  he  did  not  think  there  was 
much  indifference  now.  What  he  thought  was  the  greatest  danger 
was  that  of  possible  over-centralisation.  The  new  Act  of  Parliament 
put  very  great  limits  on  the  powers  of  Local  Authorities,  but 
happily  these  really  applied  more  to  elementary  than  to  secondary 
education.  At  the  same  time,  as  a  great  part  of  the  funds  which 
the  Lrocal  Authorities  would  receive  would  come  through  the 
Board  of  Education  from  the  Exchequer,  he  hoped  that  the  very 
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dcat  pomr  wisxJi  the  disrribatian  of  these  funds  gave  to  the 
Board  of  Edncaraoa  wocH  be  so  cieici&ed  as  not  to  prevent  a  free 
Land  hdsg  gH«n  to  Local  Anthnrities  to  try  the  kind  of  education 
^vhkh  thej  thooght  vxxiki  be  most  suitable  to  the  districts  over 
irfaich  they  had  cootroL  Education  in  the  schools  should  not  be 
on  one  rigid  system,  bat  applicable  to  the  particular  characteristics 
of  various  kxralides  and  the  particnilar  surroundings  and  wants  of 
the  children  of  the  peopie  who  inhabited  those  places.  It  would 
Ik  a  misfortune  if  our  edocation  became  what  it  was  in  France— 
^  uniform  system,  rigidly  applied  to  the  wh<^e  country,  whether 
it  was  suitable  or  not«  He  asked  them  to  take  care  and  preserve 
the  indepoidence  and  variety  which  was  so  valuable  an  element  of 
seccmdary  and  terhniral  education. 

The  Chairman  said  he  sincerely  trusted  that  Ixxral  Authorities 
would  give  pri\'ate  schools  free  play.  Then,  with  respect  to 
Professor  Ewing's  remarks  as  to  **  smattering  of  science,"  of 
course  thoe  was  all  the  difierence  in  the  world  between  a 
smattering  of  knowledge  and  a  sound  teaching  of  science.  What 
was  desirable  was  that  the  children  should  obtain  a  good  grasp  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  science. 

On  being  put  to  the  vote,  the  resolution  with  the  rider 
{namely,  "  and,  where  sufficient  funds  are  available,  to  include  also 
**  provision  for  post-graduate  study  and  original  research  ")  was 
then  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  Conference  adjourned  for 
luncheon. 

THE   AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

(2-30  to  4-30.) 

Co-operation. 

On  the  resumption  of  the  proceedings  an  hour  later, 
Sir  Francis  S.  Powell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  moved  :  — 

"  That  every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  proper  co-operation 
**  between  Local  Authorities  and  educational  bodies  in  promoting 
■"  higher,  including  university,  education." 

He  felt  the  great  necessity  of  directing  public  attention  to  the 
supreme  importance  of  higher,  including  university,  education.  If 
there  was  a  highly-cultured  class  in  a  free  country,  that  culture 
must  extend  to  every  member  of  the  social  community.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  an  ignorant  class,  the  evil  influence  must 
pervade  the  higher  ranks  of  society.  But  it  was  always  found  that 
culture  was  a  benefit  to  all  classes  and  ignorance  was  an  evil  to 
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every  member  of  the  community.     Therefore,  in  advocating  higher 

education,  they  were  promoting  the  interests  of  the  artisan  class  as 

much  as  those  who  were  occupying  a  more  privileged  position. 

That  which  he  desired  to  see  done  in  education  generally  was  to 

bring  all  classes  together  and  make  them  feel  that  they  had  interests 

in  common.     As  regarded  educational  interests,  he  felt  that  the 

time  had  come  when  all  who  guarded  those  interests  should  know 

each  other  better,  understand  each  other  more  accurately  and 

sympathise  with  each  other  with  more  warmth  and  educational 

sympathy.     It  had  been  rather  a  habit  than  a  system  which  had 

led  to  isolation  in  their  educational  institutions.     The  schools  and 

colleges  of  various  kinds  which  had  spread  all  over  the  country  had 

been  the  result  of  accidental  circumstances,  an  J  many  of  them  would 

never  have  been  seen  save  for  the  energy  of  enterprising  persons, 

to  whom  the  community  owed  a  deep  obligation.     They  found  in 

some  districts  huge  gaps  and  voids,  which  must  grieve  the  mind 

of  every  educational  explorer.     In  others  they  found  there  had 

been  brought  into  existence  a  superabundance  of   institutions, 

which  competed  with    one    another    and    injured  the  cause  of 

education,  which  they  were  intended  to  promote.     He  hoped  the 

result  of  the  passing  of  the  recent  Act  would  be  to  end  that  state 

of  things,  and  that  the  whole  field  of  education  would  be  more 

carefully    surveyed,    and    that    the    arrangements    made    would 

promote  the  cause  of  education  which  they  all  desired  to  serve. 

There  was  one  danger  against  which  the  resolution  was  directed, 

and  that  was  the  insuf&cient  regard  for  the  demands  of  private 

schools.      It  would  be  a  great  loss  to  education  if  the  private 

schools  were  either  to  disappear  or  to  be  weakened.     Mr.  Bryce's 

Secondary  Education  Commission  had  spoken  in  terms  of  high 

commendation  of  the  work  done  by  the  private  schools.    They  had 

the  disadvantage  of  not  having  the  benefit  of  public  funds,   but 

they  had  certain  advantages  of  their  own.     There  was  a  greater 

elasticity  in  private  than  in  public  schools,  which  were  more  and 

more  governed  by  written  rules.     They  could  often  try  wise  and 

prudent  experiments,  which  frequently  led  to  great  improvements 

in  their  educational  system  ;  and  he  was  perfectly  sure  it  would  be 

a  disaster  if  the  intelligence,  the  activity  and  the  power  of  those 

who  conducted  private  schools  ceased  to  exist.     The  Act  especially 

provided  that  the  authorities  were  to   have   regard  to  existing 

institutions.     He  wished  that  those  words  had  been  more  ample, 

but    believed   that   they   were   quite   sufficient,    and   they    were 

intended    to    protect    private    schools,   to    secure    them    from 

being    treated    with    asperity,    or     with    hardship,    to    prevent 

their      injury,     extinction     and     disappearance.     He    sincerely 

c 


h:oed-  rbsu  r*.ir  tb^se  -wiiz  were  xcembers  of  Local 
Airbomes  thzI  f  aerBC  f:rz«  whir  rre  nadoo  had  owed  in  the 
post  zz  prmLi*  scijdcls.  -wrrii  rr  snll  z^wc±  now  and  would  owe  in 
xbe  fmr*.  Sccir*  re£»r*=>ze  hi^  beKi  zixie  to  university  colleges, 
a:^d  rr.ir  bc:cz'-i  hizi  r;  tre  sec;~i  branch  of  his  subject.  He 
wsTuld  caZ  ansnijic  r;  the  ^rsai  —penance  of  affiliating  one 
insdt^iir::!  zz  anzcber.  Tbere  was  a  rendeocy  everywhere  to 
ci:3eaTS-"=r  tD  to  ev^rrTr:^ ^,  with  the  resdt  that  they  did  much 
tadly.  B:::t  if  there  was  rircre  co-cperation  and  correlation  that 
<iencfeacy  w-cli  be  -verrrme  and  cire  instiration  could  make  use 
of  asccher.  Ii  was  hnpossrie  that  every  school  should  occupy  the 
wh:;Ie  gr^uni ;  c:ie  institTitizs  shzuli  help  another  in  certain 
branches  zi  the  w:rk,  azi  bv  icin^  so  they  would  economise 
stren^h  and  fr-iarrial  resciirces-  He  again  referred  to  the  private 
schools,  and  said  he  w^uld  re:5ard  it  as  a  great  calamity 
if  they  were  tD  be  weakened  or  to  disappear.  He  believed 
they  would  fcrai  part  cf  their  educational  system  during  a 
great  many  years.  That  which  he  desired  to  see  in  coming 
years  was  a  system  of  education  which  was  comprehensive,  elastic 
and  free.  It  must  be  comprehensive,  because  if  it  were  not  there 
would  be  additions  to  those  voids  to  which  he  had  already  alluded ; 
elastic  and  free,  because  it  must  meet  the  continually  changing 
requirements  of  the  population. 

Mr.  B.  North  Buxton  seconded  the  motion,  and  said  he  should 
like  to  say  a  word  in  endorsement  of  what  Sir  Francis  Sharp 
Powell  had  said  as  to  private  schools.     They  all  felt  the  value  oi 
their  sei^-ices  in   the   past,  and   possibly   reahsed    how  valuable 
would  be  their  ser\-ices  in  the  future.     But,  of  course,  there  were 
private  schools  and  private  schools,  and  he  hoped  that  as  many  as 
were  able  to  do  so  would  improve  their  standards  of  teaching. 
His  own  opinion  was  that  they  could  not  dispense  with  any  existing 
agencies  for  hij^jher  and  secondary  education.     They  were  severely 
handicapped  by  lack  of  money,  and  the  Act  by  which  they  were 
to  work  gave  them  a  paltry  twopence  in  the  £,     They  could  not  do 
much  with  that,  but  by  "  squeezing  "they  might  eventually  beable  to 
increase  it.     After  looking  it  over  carefully,  however,  it  did  seem 
to  him  that  they  could  accomplish  but  Uttle,  and  perhaps  the  t>est 
they  could  do  was  to  make  the  most  of  the  existing  high,  gramzxiax 
and  endowed  schools  in  our  midst,  and  assist  these  institutions    to 
get  the  maximum  results  out  of  their  existing  machinery.      Me 
hoped  he  would  not  introduce  too  much  **  vinegar,"  but  he  shoxald 
like  to  give  vent  to  "  a  British  grumble  "  against  some  parts  a£  tlie 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  had  made  it  extraordinarily  difficult:    to 
secure  co-operation.     It  almost  appeared  as  if — he  did  not  me3ja  to 
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say  that  it  was  so — the  persons  responsible  for  the  framing  of  the 

Act  had  done  their  best  to  place  barriers  in   the  way  of  that 

co-operation;     and     personally      he      wished      that     the     idea 

of    one     authority    in     each     county     had     been      completely 

carried     out.     The    management     complications     were     almost 

insuperable.       To     take      his    own     county,     there     they    had 

dose  to  London  enormous  urban  authorities,  and,  taken  together, 

they  constituted  a  great  city  of  500,000  inhabitants.     They  were 

trusted  with    their    elementary    but    not   with   their    secondary 

education,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  idea  of  co-ordinating  and 

unifying  education  had  been  entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  case  of  these 

urban  authorities.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  conceivably  possible 

that   these    urban    authorities    might   come   into   the   county  for 

educational    purposes,   but    it    must    b«   remembered   that  their 

elementary  education  rate  was  already  two  shillings  in  the  £y  and 

they  would  recognise  what  an  obstacle  that  constituted.    They  would 

not,  therefore,  be  very  welcome  visitors,  and  were  not  likely  to  be 

sought  after  by  the  county  who  had  a  much  lower  rate  themselves, 

but    he    believed    that    means    would     be    found    at    an    early 

date    to     remove    these    obstacles,    and    enable    all    kinds     of 

education    within    these    areas    to    be    unified.      Naturally,    the 

best     means     for     secondary     education     were     to     be     found 

within  the  large  towns.     The  technical  schools  created  within  the 

last  few  years  and  the  secondary  schools  were  mainly  within  the 

towns,  but  they  were  fed  by  the  wide  areas  round  about,  and  to  a 

large  extent  they  were  dependent  upon  the  rural  districts  for  their 

pupils.      But  these  remained  under  the  county  management,  while 

the  large  urban  districts  were  separated.     There,  again,  came  in 

t/ie  difficulty  of  the  rate,  the  equalisation  of  which  should  have 

been  undertaken  by  those  who  framed  the  Act.     It  seemed  to  him 

that  the  best  solution  would  be  found  under  a  small  sub-section 

buried  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  by  which  the  County  Education 

Authority  might  appoint  sub-committees — which  might  be  local 

sub-committees — and     as     these    bodies     might    be    constituted 

practically  just    as     the    County    Authority    pleased,    what    he 

believed  they  would  do  would  be  to  appoint  the  authorities  which 

they  found  already  in  existence,  and  so  enable  the  one  Authority 

to  carry  out  elementary  as  well  as  higher  education.     It  appeared 

to  him  that  it  would  be  a  most  retrograde  move  if  they  were 

to  keep  separated  the  higher  and  elementary  education  of  these 

urban  authorities ;  but  where  there  was  a  will  there  was  a  way,  and 

if  they  -were  determined  to  drive  a  coach  and  four  through  the  Act 

Df  Parliament,  as  regards  this  particular  matter,  and  have  the 

same  individuals  manage  the  two  kinds  of  education,  he  believed 
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things  would  work  very  well.  He  might  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
much  as  they  heard  about  the  difl&culty  of  working  the  Act  and  the 
hostile  feelings  with  which  it  was  regarded,  at  the  same  time  he  did 
not  find  in  any  quarter  any  spirit  or  desire  to  wreck  the  Act.  He 
thought  there  was  a  strong  wish  to  make  it  work  for  the  best,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  when  it  came  into  active  operation  everyone 
would  co-operate  in  order  to  overcome  these  real  difficulties  that 
had  been  provided  for  us  by  our  legislators.  He  hoped  that  the 
latter  would  take  to  heart  these  difficulties,  and  endeavour  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  to  remove  them. 

The  discussion  having  been  continued  by  Principal  E.  H» 
Griffiths  (University  College,  Cardiff),  Mr.  H.  R,  Beasley 
(Private  Schools*  Association),  Mr.  G.  Herbert  Morrell,  M.P. 
and  County  Alderman  Burrows  (Essex),  the  resolution  was  put  to 
the  meeting  and  adopted. 

The  Training  of  Teachers. 

Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb,  M.P.,  then  moved  : — 

"  That  it  is  urgently  necessary,  for  the  improvement  of  education, 
*•  that  further  and  more  suitable  means  should  be  provided  for 
•*  the  training  of  all  grades  and  classes  of  teachers." 

Perhaps  (said  Sir  Richard)  the  first  point  that  claimed  notice 
was  the    remarkable   change    in   public  opinion   as  regards  the 
training  of  teachers.     It  had  occurred  during  the  last  ten  years.  It 
was  true  that  the  movement   for  training  teachers  was    about 
half-a-century    old — dating,    he    thought,    from    1846 — and     the 
College  of  Preceptors  had  been  the  pioneer  in  the  matter.     Then, 
in  1894,  ^^®  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  took  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  on  the  subject,  the  results  of  which  were  embodied  in 
their  report  in  1895.    ^^  remembered  the  singular  unanimity  of  the 
witnesses  on  the  subject,  and,  as  far  as  he  could  recollect,  only  one 
gentleman,  a  public  schoolmaster,  who  was  eminently  successful  as 
a  teacher,  expressed  himself — and  quite  frankly — sceptical  as  to 
the  value  of  the  training  of  teachers,  basing  his  objections  on  the 
ground  that  the  functions  of  a  head-master  or  assistant -master  at 
the  great  public  schools  were  largely  concerned  with  the  social  life 
of  the  school.     It  was  curious  how  long  it  was  believed  that  any- 
one was  qualified  to  be  a  schoolmaster,  and  he  ventured  to  tlunk 
that  the  labours  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Kducatioii 
had  some  share  in  calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  training* 
Then  they  had  last  year  the  Order  in  Council  establishing  the 
registration  of  teachers.      That   might  be  regarded  as  another 
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turning    point.     It  was  true    that    registration    was    voluntary, 

and    might     continue     to    be     so     for     some     time     to     come. 

Nevertheless,     there     was     the     great     point     that     training 

was    an    absolute     essential     under     the     Order     in     Council, 

and  that  the  force  of  public  opinion  would  bring  to  bear  on  all 

people  who  desired  to  become  teachers  such  pressure  that  in  future 

the  vast  majority  of  teachers  would  qualify  for  the  Register,  so 

that  it  might  be  expected  that  training  would  become  general. 

The  Register  protected  the  public,  and  at  the  same  time  protected 

the  teachers  from  the  undue  competition  of  unqualified  persons, 

having  the  additional  merit  that,  including  as  it  did  teachers  of 

every  kind,  it  expressed  the  unity  of  the  profession.     What  were 

the  means  of  training  at  present  available  ?     There  were,  broadly 

speaking,  three  ways  of  obtaining  such  a  training  as  qualified  for 

teaching  in  secondary  schools — the  course  at  the  university,  that 

which  was  to  be  obtained  at  the  residential  training  colleges,  and 

the  qualification   might   be  obtained  by  passing  a  period   as   a 

student- teacher  in  a  secondary  school  recognised  by  the  Board  of 

Education.     Now  that  the  Education  Bill  had  become  an  Act, 

certain  obligations  were  laid  on   the   new   Local  Authorities   in 

r^ard  to  the  provision  of  facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

They  were  required  to  **  take  such  steps  as  seem  to  them  desirable, 

**  after  consultation  with  the  Board  of  Education."     But  how  far 

were  they  likely  to  discharge  that  obligation  ?      The  funds  at  their 

disposal  for  the  purposes  of  education  other  than  elementary  would 

be  very  limited,  and  the  demands  on  those  funds  would  be  very 

great.     For  the  Councils  of  large  cities  the  problem  would   be 

comparatively  easy,  but  for  the  ordinary  County  Councils  having 

control  of  the  agricultural   districts  the   matter  would  be  more 

difficult.     It  had  been  suggested  that  county  scholarships  intended 

expressly  for  training  might  be  given  to  acting  teachers,  or  to 

senior  county  scholars  who  had  finished  their  three  years*  course 

at  the  university  college.     But  in  all  cases  a  high  standard  of 

general  education   should   be   required  by  the   Local  Authority 

from    anyone   to   whom  they  gave   a   scholarship.     He  thought 

there   was  one   principle   that   ought   to   be   borne   in    mind    in 

regard  to  the  whole  question  of  the  training  of  teachers — namely, 

that  the  subject  was  one  of  national  concern,  and  not  merely  a 

local  one.     There  were  many  agricultural  counties  in  which  he 

was  inclined  to  think  that  the  feeling  would  be  this  —they  would 

ssLj : — «*  Our  burdens  are  already  very  heavy.     How  can  we  fairly 

^  be  asked  to  increase  these  burdens  in  order  to  provide  training  in 

**  the  cotmties  for  teachers  who,  when  they  have  been  trained,  will 

**  leave  us  and  turn  their  training  to  account  in  other  parts  of  the 

**  country  ?     We  fully  recognise  the  national  importance  of  training 
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"  our  teachers,  but  the  provision  of  new  facilities  on  an  adequate 
"  scale  within  our  county  would  mean  putting  on  us  a  responsibility 
"  heavier  than  we  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  bear."  That  would  be 
the  feeling  that  would  exist  in  some  parts  of  the  coimtry.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  admitted  that  there  must  be  a  further 
provision  of  training  colleges  throughout  the  country  and  of 
other  facilities  for  training.  The  demand  in  this  direction  could  be 
met  by  the  establishment  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country  of 
central  training  colleges,  capable  of  receiving,  say,  200  students — 
one  or  more  in  the  North,  another,  perhaps,  in  the  Midlands  and  one 
or  more  in  the  South  of  England.  To  these  the  Local  Authorities 
in  the  district  might  contribute,  proportionate,  for  instance,  to  the 
ratable  value  of  the  county,  and  in  return  they  would  have  a 
proportionate  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  colleges.  The 
subject  was  one  of  most  urgent  importance  to  the  country  from 
every  point  of  view — educational,  industrial  and  commercial-  It 
was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  and  complexity,  and  the  new  | 
Education  Authorities  would  do  a  patriotic  work  in  helping  to  ! 
solve  the  problem.  In  carrying  out  the  work  the  Authorities 
might  be  sure  they  would  receive  every  possible  encouragement 
from  the  Board  of  Education,  and  that  they  would  have  behind 
them  the  practical  unanimity  of  intelligent  public  opinion. 

Mr.  Scott  Coward  (His  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges) 
seconded  the  resolution.  He  advocated  the  use  of  existing 
institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers.  There  were  institutes  all 
over  England,  both  in  the  agricultural  and  in  the  urban  districts. 
In  the  first  place,  all  the  high  schools  could  be  used ;  then  there 
were  the  great  Froebel  and  similar  institutions,  all  of  which  ^-ould 
be  highly  advantageous,  both  on  economical  and  educational 
grounds.  They  had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
co-ordinating  all  those  forces  of  education.  It  was  quite  -worthy 
of  the  most  serious  consideration — this  question  of  utilising  existing 
institutions  for  purposes  of  secondary  training,  and,  if  properly 
carried  out,  a  great  deal  of  expense  could  be  saved.  There  was  a 
great  need  for  increasing  the  means  of  training  elementary 
teachers.  The  first  point  he  wished  to  raise  w^as  the 
entirely  insufficient  means  of  training  the  elementary 
teachers  of  the  country.  There  were  several  thousands  of 
these  teachers  for  whom  there  were  no  means  whatever  of  training, 
"and  who  would  have  to  pass  into  the  ranks  of  the  teachers  of  the 
country  unequipped  altogether  for  the  duty  of  properly  forming  the 
minds,  intellects  and  souls  of  children  who  would  some  day 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  It  was  not  simply  a  matter  of 
educating  the  people  in  the  three  R's,  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
imparting  to  them  the  elements  of  knowledge  ;    but  it  "was   the 
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question  of  forming  their  lives,  of  bringing  them  into  intelligent 
contact  with  all  the  different  agencies  in  society;  it  was  to 
inculcate  a  clear  conception  of  their  duty  to  the  country ;  in  short, 
to  make  them  good  citizens.  Therefore,  it  could  not  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  country  to  continue  the  fatal  policy  of  under- 
officering  the  schools.  They  wanted  every  teacher  to  be  a 
trained  teacher — i.e.,  they  wanted  a  person  who  was  able 
to  convey  information  properly,  who  could  see  how,  by 
imparting  the  information,  the  human  mind  was  kindled  into 
interest,  and  how,  from  being  a  mere  machine,  it  rises  to  the 
condition  of  a  thinking  being.  That  was  what  they  should  strive 
for,  and  unless  they  succeeded  they  would  have  done  very  little 
indeed.  It  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  training  of 
teachers  should  be  taken  into  serious  consideration  by  the  new 
educational  bodies.  How  could  they  increase  the  means  of 
training  ?  The  highest  means  of  training  the  elementary  teacher 
from  the  purely  intellectual  standpoint  which  they  at  present  knew 
was  the  day  training  college — i.e.,  the  training  colleges  connected 
with  a  university.  But  they  could  not  utilise  these  colleges  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  were  doing  now  ;  therefore,  they  must  not 
expect  much  more  from  the  existing  day  training  colleges.  He  felt 
that  new  departures  must  be  made,  that  the  existing  residential 
colleges  should  be  used  and  temporary  training  hostels  established. 
And  these,  together  with  the  existing  institutions,  would,  to  a  large 
extent,  solve  the  problem.  But  some  system  should  be  established 
throughout  the  country  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  people  who  were 
thirsting  for  some  means  of  improving  their  education  in  order  to 
become  efficient  teachers. 

Principal  N.  Bodington  (Yorkshire  College,  Leeds),  the  Rev. 
R.  D.  Swallow  (Head- Masters*  Association),  Principal  the  Rev. 
J.  E-  Symes  (Nottingham  University  College),  Professor  A. 
Hopkinson  (Owens  College,  Manchester),  Mr.  C.  D.  Chambers, 
Miss  Case  (Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses  in  Public 
Secondary  Schools)  and  Mr.  H.  Leonard  Humphreys  (Private 
Schools*  Association)  continued  the  discussion,  which  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Conolusion  of  Proceedings. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Darwin,  seconded  by  The  Right 
Hon.  Henry  Hobhouse,  M.P.,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  for  the  use  of  the  Hall 
and  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding.  Acknowledgments  were  made 
by  Mr.  Edgar  Worthington  (the  Secretary  of  the  Institution)  and 
by  Lord  Avebury  respectively,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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(2)  A  SELECTION  OF  THE  SCHEMES  OF 
VARIOUS   LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 


(i.)  CONSTITUTION  OF  EDUCATION   COMMITTEES. 

COUNTY  COUNCILS. 

(a)  CUMBERLAND.* 

1.  The  County  Council  shall  establish  one  Education  Committee 
for  the  whole  county  of  Cumberland. 

2.  The  Education  Committee  shall  consist  of  37  members, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  clause  12  of  this  scheme. 

3.  The  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be 
ex-officio  members  of  the  Committee. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman,  the  Council 
shall  appoint  from  their  own  body  28  members  of  the  Committee, 
who  shall  be  appointed  so  as  to  secure  the  adequate  representation 
of  {a)  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  {h)  the  interests  of  the  various 
kinds  of  schools. 

5.  There  shall  also  be  seven  persons  appointed  by  the  Council 
from  outside  their  own  body,  being  {a)  persons  of  experience 
in  education,  or  {b)  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  various  kinds 
of  schools  within  the  county,  of  whom  at  least  two  shall  be  women. 

6.  In  making  appointments  under  the  above  clauses  4  and  5 
care  shall  be  taken  that  university  education,  the  secondary 
education  of  boys  and  girls  in  its  higher  and  lower  grades, 
technical  instruction  and  commercial  and  industrial  education, 
having  special  regard  to  the  industries  of  the  county,  the  training  of 
teachers,  elementary  education  in  Council  and  voluntary  schools, 
shall  always  be  represented  among  either  the  members  appointed 
from  the  Council  or  among  members  appointed  from  outside  the 
Council. 

7.  The  members  of  the  first  Education  Committee  appointed  under 
the  scheme  shall  hold  ofl&ce  until  the  next  day  of  retirement  of  the 
members  of  the  County  Council,  and  thereafter  the  term  of  oflSce 
shall  be  three  years  co-terminous  with  that  of  the  Coimty 
Councillors  for  the  County;  provided  that  the  members  of  the 
Education  Committee  and  sub-committees  shall  continue  in  office 
until  their  successors  are  appointed. 

*This  scheme  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  31st 
March,  1903. 
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8.  (i)  A  casual  vacancy  in  the  Education  Committee  shall  be 
reported  by  the  Committee  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  County 
Coiincil,  who  shall  thereupon  fill  up  the  vacancy. 

(2)  A  member  appointed  to  fill  a  casual  vacancy  shall  hold  office 
until  the  time  when  the  member  in  whose  place  he  is  appointed 
Tvould  have  gone  out  of  office,  and  he  shall  then  go  out  of  office. 

9.  The  vice-chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be  ex-officio  chairman 
of  the  Committee.  The  Committee  may  appoint  a  vice-chairman 
or  vice-chairmen,  as  they  see  fit. 

10.  A  member  of  the  Education  Committee  may  at  any  time  by 
writing,  signed  and  delivered  to  the  clerk  or  secretary  to  the 
C<»cmittee,  resign  his  office.  Such  resignation  shall  create  a 
-casual  vacancy. 

11.  If  a  member  of  the  Education  Committee  is  continuously 
absent  from  meetings  of  the  Committee  and  sub-committees  for  six 
months,  or,  if  having  been  appointed  from  the  County  Council  he 

-ceases  to  be  a  member  of  the  Council,  he  shall  thereupon  cease  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Education  Committee  and  of  its  sub-com- 
mittees, and  a  casual  vacancy  shall  be  deemed  to  have  occurred. 

12.  If  at  any  time  hereafter  a  borough  or  urban  district  which 
is  an  Authority  for  Part  III.  only  of  the  Act  desires  to  relinquish 
its  powers  in  pursuance  of  Section  20  (A),  the  County  Council 
may  provide  for  an  additional  representative  or  representatives  of 
such  Authority  being  placed  upon  the  Education  Committee,  and 
the  total  number  of  members  of  the  Committee  may  be  enlarged 
accordingly. 

13.  The  Committee  shall,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  given  in 
the  first  Schedule  of  the  Act,  appoint  the  following  standing  sub- 
committees : — (i)  elementary  education,  (2)  secondary  education, 
(3)  technical  education,  (4)  agriculture,  (5)  finance. 

The  chairman  of  the  Council  and  the  chairman  and  vice- 
chairman  (if  any)  of  the  Committee  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of 
all  sub-committees. 

(h)   LINCOLNSHIBB  (KBSTBYBN).* 

I.  There  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  date  of  the 
approval  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  this  scheme,  be  constituted 
for  all  grades  of  education,  a  Committee  which  shall  be  called 
the  Kesteven  County  Education  Committee,  consisting  of  at  least 
22,  and  not  more  than  24,  members,  including  persons  of  experience 
in  education  and  persons  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  various 
lands  of  schools  in  the  county. 

*  This  scheme  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  5th  April. 
1903. 
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2.  The  Education  Committee  shall  be  appointed  as  follows: — (a) 
1 6  by  the  County  Council  from  its  own  members  :  (b)  six  persons, 
not  being  members  of  the  County  Council,  appointed  by  the 
County  Council  as  follows : — one  representing  higher  education, 
one  having  experience  in  the  administration  of  secondary  schools, 
two  having  experience  in  the  administration  of  elementary 
schools,  both  Coimcil  and  voluntary  schools  being  represented, 
two  women  chosen  as  far  as  possible  by  the  Council  as  having 
experience  and  interest  in  the  education  of  girls :  (c)  two  by  the 
Grantham  Town  Council,  being  an  Education  Authority  for  the 
purpose  of  Part  III.  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  provided  the 
Town  Council  determines  to  combine  with  the  County  Coundi 
for  all  purposes  of  the  Act.  The  interests  of  agricultural  and 
other  forms  of  technical  education  and  of  higher  education 
generally  and  of  the  training  of  teachers  shall  always  be 
represented,  either  among  the  members  appointed  from  the 
Council  or  among  members  appointed  from  outside  the  CounciL 

3.  The  Council  members  of  the  first  Education  Committee  shall 
hold  office  until  the  end  of  the  term  of  the  present  County 
Council,  and  thereafter  such  members  shall  be  elected  for  periods 
of  three  years. 

4.  The  co-opted  members  of  the  first  Education  Committee  shall 
hold  office  until  the  end  of  the  term  of  the  present  Council,  and 
thereafter  such  members  shall  be  elected  for  periods  of  three 
years. 

5.  Members  appointed  to  fill  casual  vacancies  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  outgoing 
member  and  subject  to  the  same  provisions  as  regulated  the 
appointment  of  that  member. 

6.  Any  member  who  is  incapacitated  from  acting,  or  who 
communicates  in  writing  to  the  Committee  a  wish  to  resign,  or 
who  is  absent  from  all  meetings  of  the  Committee  during  a  period 
of  six  months  (except  for  some  reason  approved  by  the  Committee), 
or  who  being,  when  appointed,  a  member  of  the  Council,  ceases.to 
be  a  member  of  the  Council,  shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Committee. 

{c)  SURREY.^ 

I.  There  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  date  of  the  approval 
by  the  Board  of  Education  of  this  scheme,  be  constituted  for  the 
advancement  of  all  grades  of  education  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
administrative    county   of  Surrey   a  Committee,  which  shall  be 

•  This  scheme  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  26th  Maich» 
1903. 
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called  the  Surrey  Education  Committee,  consisting  of  not  less 
than  27  nor  more  than  37  members,  not  less  than  20  of  whom 
shall  be  called  representative  members  and  not  more  than  seven 
selected  members,  provided  that  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Committee  there  shall  always  be  persons  acquainted  with  the  needs 
of,  and  experienced  in,  all  types  of  education  and  grades  of  schools 
in  the  area,  including  the  .  following : —university  education, 
agricultural  education,  technological  education,  first  grade 
secondary  schools,  second  grade  secondary  schools,  evening 
schools,  girls*  higher  education,  girls'  lower  education,  Coimcil 
elementary  schools,  voluntary  elementary  schools,  and,  if  the 
representation  of  such  types  of  education  at  any  time  is  not 
secured  by  the  members  appointed  under  Section  2  (a),  it  shall  be 
secured  by  means  of  the  members  selected  under  Section  5,  and, 
if  it  appears  desirable  to  the  Council,  after  consultation  with 
persons  or  bodies  representative  of  the  type  of  education  concerned. 

2.  The  representative  members  shall  be  appointed  : — (a)  by  the 
County  Council  from  its  own  members ;  (b)  two  by  each  of  such  of 
the  five  Councils  in  the  county  being  Education  Authorities  for 
the  purpose  of  Part  III.  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  as  agree 
to  combine  with  the  County  Council  in  the  constitution  of  a  Joint 
Committee  for  all  purposes  of  the  Act. 

3.  The  first  selected  members  shall  be: — (i)  a  representative  to 
be  elected  by  the  senate  of  the  University  of  London,  (2)  Miss 
Penrose  (Principal,  Royal  Holloway  College),  (3)  Mrs.  George 
Unwin  (Woking  School  Board),  (4)  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rendall 
(Head-master  of  Charterhouse  School),  (5)  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe, 
(6)  Sir  Phihp  Magnus,  (7)  A.  W.  Chapman,  Esq.  (late  chairman 
of  the  Farnham  School  Board). 

4.  Every  appointment  of  a  representative  member  shall  be 
made  at  a  meeting  held  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  practice 
of  the  electing  body,  and  all  representative  members  so  appointed, 
if  they  are  members  of  the  electing  body,  shall  cease  to  be 
members  of  the  Committee  if  they  cease  to  be  members  of  the 
electing  body,  and  are  not  forthwith  re-appointed  to  be  members 
of  such  body. 

5.  AJfter  the  appointment  of  the  first  Committee,  every 
appointment  of  a  selected  member  shall  be  made  by  the  County 
Council  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Education  Committee  and 
shall  be  for  three  years,  provided  always  that  no  person  engaged 
as  a  teacher  in  Surrey  in  any  institution  in  receipt  of  annual 
maintenance  grants  from  the  County  Council  under  the  Act  of 
1902  be  eligible  to  be  a  selected  member,  and  that  no  person  be 
disqualified    from    being   a    selected    member   by   reason   of  his 
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becoming  a  member  of  the  County  Council,  provided  also  that  the 
first  election  of  selected  members  shall  be  for  the  period  expiring 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1906. 

6.  (a)  Representative  members  of  the  Committee  (2a)  appointed 
by  the  County  Council,  other  than  ex-offkio  members,  shall  hold 
office  for  three  years  subject  to  the  provisos  in  clauses  4  and  8,  and 
one-third  (as  nearly  as  may  be)  of  such  members  shall  go  out  of 
office  on  the  8th  day  of  March  in  each  year,  but  every  member  so 
retiring  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election,  provided  that  the  first 
election  of  representative  members  shall  be  for  the  period  expiring 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1906.  (Z>)  Any  member  of  the  Committee 
may  resign  his  membership  by  a  notice  in  writing  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Committee,  who  shall  forthwith  give  notice  thereof 
to  the  body  by  whom  such  member  was  elected  or  appointed. 

7.  Casual  vacancies  shall  only  be  filled  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  for  which  the  vacating  member  was  appointed  to  serve. 

8.  The  County  Council  shall  determine  the  order  of  retirement 
of  the  first  representative  members  appointed  by  it,  provided  that 
no  such  retirement  shall  take  place  before  the  8th  March,  1904. 

9.  Representative  members  appointed  by  the  Councils  in  the 
■county  being  Education  Authorities  for  the  purpose  of  Part  III.  of 
the  Education  Act,  1902,  shall  hold  office  for  one  or  three  years, 
as  may  be  decided  by  the  appointing  Authority. 

A    COUNTY   BOROUGH. 
LIVERPOOL.- 

1.  The  Committee  shall  be  a  Committee  of  the  City  Council  of 
Liverpool,  and  shall  be  called  the  Education  Committee. 

2.  The  Education  Committee  (hereinafter  called  the  Committee) 
shall  consist  of  52  members,  and  shall  be  constituted  as  follows  : — 
34  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  City  Council  from  amongst 
the  members  of  that  body,  and  18  members,  at  least  three  of 
whom  shall  be  women,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  City  Council  as 
hereinafter  provided.  The  Committee  shall  include,  in  addition  to 
persons  experienced  in  education  and  persons  acquainted  with,  the 
needs  of  the  various  kinds  of  schools  in  the  city,  persons  directly 
engaged  in  and  representative  of  the  commerce,  trade,  industries 
and  professions  of  the  city. 

3.  The  following  bodies  shall  have  the  right  to  recominend 
persons  as  members  of  the  Committee,  viz. : — the  Council  of 
University  College,  Liverpool,  or  of  the  University  of  Liverpool, 

•  This  scheme  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  24th  Manch. 
1903. 
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two ;  the  Liverpool  United  Trades  and  Labour  Council,  one  ;. 
associations  representing  the  different  kinds  of  voluntary  schools, 
that  is  to  say : — {a)  an  Association  recognised  by  the  Council  for 
the  purpose  comprising  the  Church  of  England  elementary  schools 
within  the  city  of  Liverpool,  two ;  (p)  an  Association  recognised 
by  the  Council  for  the  purpose  comprising  the  Roman  Catholic 
schools  within  the  city  of  Liverpool,  one ;  {c)  Associations  recognised 
by  the  Council  for  the  purpose  representing  Wesleyan  and  other 
voluntary  schools  within  the  city  of  Liverpool  not  hereinbefore 
provided  for,  one ;  the  Governing  Bodies  of  the  different  kinds  of 
public  secondary  schools,  three ^  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  woman  ;. 
Liverpool  and  District  Teachers'  Association  of  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers,  one ;  the  Liverpool  School  Board  in  the  case  of  the 
first  Committee.  For  subsequent  Committees  such  members  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  City  Council,  fouty  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 
woman  ;  the  City  Council  shall  also  appoint  from  amongst  persons 
experienced  in  education  and  persons  acquainted  with  the  needs  of 
the  various  kinds  of  schools  in  the  city,  thtee^  at  least  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  woman.    Total,  i8. 

4.  The  recommendations  shall  be  submitted  to  the  City  Council 
within  a  period  to  be  fixed  by  them,  and  the  City  Council  may 
reject  any  recommendation  and  require  another  recommendation  to 
be  submitted  to  them  within  a  further  period  to  be  fixed  by  them. 
If  a  recommendation  is  not  submitted  to  the  Council  within  the 
time  fixed  by  the  Council,  or  if  after  the  Council  have  rejected  a 
recommendation,  another  recommendation,  satisfactory  to  the 
Council,  is  not  submitted  by  the  body  entitled  to  make  such 
recommendation  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  Council  for  so  doing, . 
the  Council  may  themselves  fill  up  the  vacancy  on  the  Committee. 

5.  The  persons  to  be  recommended  as  members  of  the 
Committee  by  Associations  representing  the  different  kinds  of 
schools  in  the  city  of  Liverpool  and  by  the  Governing  Bodies 
of  the  different  kinds  of  public  secondary  schools  in  the  city 
of  Liverpool  shall  be  elected  in  accordance  with  regulations  to  be 
from  time  to  time  framed  by  the  City  Council  for  the  purpose. 
Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  as  recommended 
members  of  the  Committee. 

6.  In  the  event  of  any  of  the  recommending  bodies  ceasing 
to  exist,  the  City  Council  shall  substitute  such  other  body  as  in 
their  opinion  is  of  the  same  character  or  represents  the  same 
interests  as  the  body  which  shall  cease  to  exist. 

7.  The  first  appointment  of  the  Education  Committee  shall  be 
made  at  a  meeting  of  the  City  Council,  to  be  held  within  one  month 
after  the  approval  of  this  scheme  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
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8.  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  appointed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  City  Council  to  be  held  on  the  9th  day  of  November 
in  every  year  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year;  provided, 
nevertheless,  that  members  of  the  first  Committee  shall  hold  ofi&ce 
up  to  the  9th  day  of  November,  1904,  and  the  next  appointment  of 
the  Committee  after  the  first  appointment  shall  be  made  on  the 
9th  day  of  November,  1904. 

9.  In  the  event  of  any  member  of  the  Committee  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  City  Council  from  arhongst  the  members  of 
that  body  ceasing  to  be  a  member  of  the  City  Council,  he  shall 
cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Committee. 

10.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  occurring  on  the  Committee,  the 
Committee  shall  report  such  vacancy  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
City  Council,  who  shall  thereupon  fill  up  the  vacancy ;  provided 
nevertheless  that  if  such  vacancy  shall  be  caused  by  the  death, 
resignation  or  disqualification  of  any  member  of  the  Committee 
who  shall  have  been  appointed  by  the  City  Council  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  any  of  the  bodies  mentioned  in  clause  3  of  this  scheme, 
such  body  shall  be  requested  to  recommend  another  person  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee,  and  the  provisions  of  clause  4  of  this 
scheme  shall  thereupon  apply  to  such  recommendation. 


NON^COUNTY  BOROUGHS, 

{a)  RICHMOND  (SURRET)."^ 

1.  As  soon  as  may  be  after  the  approval  of  this  scheme  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  Council  of  the  borough  of  Richmond 
(Surrey)  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Council)  shall  constitute  an 
Education  Committee  for  carrying  into  effect  within  the  borough, 
Part  III.  of  the  Education  Act,  1902  (hereinafter  called  the  Act) 
relating  to  elementary  education,  and  for  any  other  purposes  of  the 
Education  Acts,  1870  to  1902. 

2.  The  Education  Committee  (hereinafter  called  the  Committee) 
shall,  when  complete,  consist  of  27  members  appointed  by  the 
Council,  including  persons  of  experience  in  education  and  persons 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  various  kinds  of  schools  in  the 
borough.  Not  less  than  16  nor  more  than  18  of  these  shall  be 
members  of  the  Council  and  shall  be  called  Council  members. 
The  other  members  shall  be  called  selected  members,  and  of  them 
at  least  two  shall  be  women. 

•  This  scheme  has  not  been  finally  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education ;  any 
important  changes  will  be  notified  in  our  next  issue. 
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3.  The  following  interests,  viz. : — university  education,  the 
secondary  education  of  boys  and  girls  in  its  higher  and  lower 
grades,  technical  instruction  and  commercial  and  industrial 
education,  elementary  education  in  Council  schools  and  voluntary 
schools,  shall  always  be  represented  either  among  the  Council 
members  or  the  selected  members. 

4.-  The  selected  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council  for 
such  term  not  exceeding  three  years  as  the  Council  from  time 
to  tinae  determine. 

5.  If  and  so  long  as  the  Surrey  County  Council  by  agreement 
with  the  Council  make  arrangements  for  the  exercise  by  the  Council, 
on  such  terms  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  on, 
of  the  powers  of  the  County  Council  under  Part  II.  of  the  Act,  in 
respect  of  the  management  of  the  Richmond  County  School, 
technical  instruction  classes,  evening  continuation  classes  and  other 
matters  of  secondary  or  higher  education  within  the  borough,  the 
County  Council  shall  be  entitled  to  nominate  six  of  the  selected 
members  of  the  Committee  and  one  at  least  of  the  six  shall  be  a 
woman. 

6.  Of  the  Council  members,  one-third  shall  go  out  of  office  on 
the  9th  November  in  each  year.  Every  member  so  going  out  of 
office  shall,  if  a  member  of  the  Council,  be  eligible  for  re-election. 
The  Council  shall  determine  the  order  of  retirement  and  number  to 
retire  of  the  first  Council  members,  but  no  such  retirement  shall 
take  place  before  the  9th  November,  1904. 

7.  A  Council  member  ceasing  to  be  a  member  of  the  Council 
shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Committee,  but  shall,  if  qualified, 
be  eligible  for  appointment  as  a  selected  member. 

8.  A  selected  member  (other  than  members  nominated  by  the 
County  Council),  who,  when  appointed,  resided  in  the  borough, 
shall,  on  ceasing  to  reside  therein,  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  unless  the  Council  otherwise  expressly  determine. 

9.  No  person  shall  be  disqualified  from  being  a  selected  member 
by  reason  of  his  being  a  member  of  the  Council. 

10.  A  casual  vacancy  shall  be  filled  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
tlie  vacancy  has  occurred,  but  only  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
for  which  the  vacating  member  was  appointed. 

11.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
Coimcil. 

12.  Any  member  of  the  Committee  who  is  incapacitated  from 
a^cting  or^^who  notifies  to  the  Committee  a  wish  to  resign,  or  who 
is  absent  from  all  meetings  of  the  Committee  for  six  months  (except 
for  some  reason  approved  by  the  Committee),  shall  thereupon 
cea.se  to  be  a  member  of  the  Committee. 
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(b)  BHREWSBDRT.- 

1.  An  Education  Committee  shall  be  established  by  the  Coancil 
in  accordance  with  the  scheme — (a)  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
or  aiding  the  supply  of  education  other  than  elementary  ;  and  {b} 
with  respect  to  elementary  education. 

2.  The  Committee  shall  consist  of  24  persons.  Sixteen  of  these 
persons  shall  be  members  of  the  Council,  of  whom  the  Mayor  for 
the  time  being  shall  be  one,  and  the  three  members  of  the  Council 
now  serving  on  the  School  Board  shall  be  members  of  the  first 
Committee  appointed. 

3.  Eight  persons,  not  members  of  the  Council,  in  the  selection' 
of  whom  regard  shall  be  had  to  their  experience  in  elementar}', 
technical  and  higher  education  and  their  acquaintance  with  the 
needs  of  the  various  kinds  of  schools  in  the  borough,  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Council  to  be  members  of  the  first  Committee. 
Of  these,  three,  at  least,  shall  be  members  of  the  existing  School 
Board,  and  one,  at  least,  shall  be  a  woman. 

4.  For  the  second  and  future  Committees  the  Council,  in  place 
of  the  persons  referred  to  in  paragraph  three,  shall  appoint  eight 
persons  not  members  of  the  Council  who  shall  be  experienced  in 
education  or  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  various  kinds  of 
schools  in  the  borough.  Of  these,  four  shall  be  so  appointed  after 
consideration  by  the  Council  of  recommendations  from  the 
following  bodies  and  to  the  number  set  opposite  to  their  respective 
names. 

No.  of  No.  off 

pcraoos  to  bo    momboiRB  to  be 


The  foundation  managers  of  the  Church 
of    England    voluntary    schools    in 

Shrewsbury 6  2 

The  foimdation  managers  of  the  Roman 

Catholic  schools  in  Shrewsbury 3  i 

The  foundation  managers  of  the  British 

schools  in  Shrewsbury  3  i 

The  remaining  four,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  must  be  a  woman,  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Council,  and  in  their  selection  regard  shall 
be  had  to  their  experience  in  technical,  secondary  and  higher 
education.  In  case  any  of  the  bodies  hereinbefore  named  cease  to 
exist,  the  person  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  such  body 
shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Committee,  and  the  Council 
shall  thereupon  appoint  such  person  to  fill  the  vacancy  as  they 
shall  think  fit. 

•  This  scheme  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  31st  March. 
1903. 
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5.  Whenever  a  recommendation  for  appointment  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  four  is  made,  the  person  acting  for  the  time  being 
as  the  secretary  or  other  authorised  officer  of  the  body  so 
recommending,  shall  by  writing  under  his  hand  certify  such  recom- 
mendation to  the  Council  and  shall  forthwith  transmit  the 
certificate  to  the  Town  Clerk.  In  the  event  of  any  of  the  said 
bodies  failing  to  make  and  certify  in  manner  aforesaid  any 
recommendation  within  ten  days  after  notice  in  writing  to  the 
person  acting  as  their  secretary  or  other  authorised  officer  so  to  do 
from  the  Council  under  the  hand  of  the  Town  Clerk,  the  Council 
shall  forthwith  appoint  such  person  to  fill  the  vacancy  as  the 
Council  shall  think  fit. 

6.  The  first  Committee  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  9th  day 
of  November,  1906,  and  all  future  Committees  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  period  of  three  years. 

7.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  must  be  a  member  of  the 
Council,  and  also  the  vice-chairman,  if  one  is  appointed. 

8.  The  Town  Clerk  shall  convene  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Committee  within  14  days  after  their  appointment,  by  notice  in 
writing,  addressed  and  posted  to  each  member  at  least  two  clear 
days  before  such  meeting. 

9.  Any  member  of  the  Committee  who,  being  a  member  of  the 
Council,  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  the  Council,  or  any  member 
who  becomes  disqualified  to  act,  or  who  communicates,  in  writing, 
to  the  Town  Clerk  his  desire  to  resign,  shall  thereupon  cease  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Committee,  and  a  casual  vacancy  on  the 
Committee  shall  thereupon  occur. 

10.  If  a  member  of  the  Committee  absents  himself  during  six 
successive  calendar  months  from  all  meetings  of  the  Committee, 
except  from  temporary  illness  or  other  cause  to  be  approved  by  the 
Committee,  such  person  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  and  a  casual  vacancy  on  the  Committee  shall 
thereupon  occur. 

11.  Members  appointed  to  fill  casual  vacancies  shall  be 
appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  office  of  the 
outgoing  member,  and  subject  to  the  same  provisions  as  regulated 
the  appointment  of  that  member. 

AN    URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCIL. 
WIMBLEDON.* 

I.  From  the  date  of  this  scheme  there  shall  be  established  an 
Education  Committee  of  the    Council  of  the  urban  district  of 

*  This  scheme  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  9th  March,  1903. 
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Wimbledon  (hereinafter  called  the  Council)  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Education  Act,  1902. 

2.  The  Education  Committee  shall  consist,  when  complete,  of 
15  members,  of  whom  nine  at  least  shall  be  members  of  the 
Council,  and  who  are  hereinafter  termed  representative  members, 
and  the  remaining  six  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council 
from  outside  their  body,  and  which  latter  members  shall  be  termed 
co-optative  members.  Included  among  the  members  of  the 
Education  Committee  shall  be  persons  of  experience  in  education 
and  persons  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  various  kinds  of 
schools  in  the  area  for  which  the  Council  acts,  and  of  the  numbers 
of  persons  to  be  so  appointed  two  at  least  shall  be  appointed  as 
representing  the  interests  of  higher  education,  one  at  least  as 
representing  the  interests  of  education  of  an  university  grade,  one 
at  least  as  representing  the  interests  of  voluntary  schools,  and 
two  at  least  shall  be  women.  There  shall  also  be  appointed, 
but  included  within  the  said  15  members,  at  least  three 
persons  of  experience  in  and  to  represent  the  interests  of  elementary 
education. 

The  first  co-optative  members  shall  be  appointed  for  the  term 
of  three  years  to  be  computed  as  and  from  the  date  of  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  Council,  and  shall  be  as  under-mentioned  :— 
Mrs.  Arthur  Holland ;  Miss  Edith  Hastings,  of  the  High  School 
for  Girls,  Mansel  Road,  Wimbledon;  the  Rev.  C,  W.  Bourne, 
M.A.,  of  King's  College  School,  Wimbledon  Common;  Mr.  G. 
Edwardes-Jones ;  Mr.  John  Frederick  Schwann,  J. P.;  Mr.  Arthur 
Webb. 

3.  The  first  representative  members  of  the  Education  Committee 
shall  be  appointed  and  shall  hold  office  until  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  Council,  and  thereafter  such  representative  members 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council  at  the  annual  meeting  thereof 
and  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  date  of  the  succeeding  annual 
meeting  of  the  Council. 

4.  The  co-optative  members  of  the  Education  Committee  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

5.  Any  vacancy  occurring,  otherwise  than  by  effluxion  of  time, 
on  the  Education  Committee  shall  be  filled  by  the  Council  at  their 
next  ordinary  meeting  after  such  vacancy  arises,  and  the  person 
appointed  shall  hold  office  only  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for 
which  the  outgoing  member  was  appointed  to  serve;  and  the 
person  so  appointed  shall  be  appointed  to  represent  the  particular 
interest  in  education  previously  represented  by  such  outgoing 
member  and  in  respect  of  which  such  vacancy  arose. 

6.  Any  future  appointment  in  respect  of  a  particular  interest 
ill  education  for  which  the   Council  is  required  by  the  scheme 
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to  provide  representation  shall  be  made  by  the  Council  after 
communication  with  and  due  inquiry  from  any  body  representative 
of  that  interest. 

7.  The  date  of  this  scheme  shall  be  the  day  on  which  it  is 
approved  by  an  Order  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


(ii)  CO-OPERATION  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 

SUBBET  AND  BICHHOND.- 

An  Agreement  made  the  day  of  1903, 

between  the  Council  of  the  administrative  county  of  Surrey 
(hereinafter  called  the  County  Council)  of  the  one  part,  and  the 
Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Burgesses  of  the  borough  of  Richmond 
(Surrey)  acting  [by  the  Council  (hereinafter  called  the  Corporation) 
of  the  other  part. 

Whereas  the  County  Council  are  the  Local  Education 
Authority  in  the  county  and  the  borough  under  Part  II.  of  the 
Education  Act,  1902,  and  the  Corporation  are  the  Local  Education 
Authority  in  the  borough  under  Part  III.  of  the  said  Act,  and 
whereas  the  Corporation  have  resolved  to  submit  a  scheme  to  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  constitution  of  an  Education  Committee 
for  the  borough  under  the  Act, 

It  is  hereby  agreed  between  the  County  Council  and  the 
Corporation  as  follows : — 

I.  So  long  as  the  Borough  Education  Committee  constituted  by 

scheme  consists  of  not  more  than  27  members,  of  whom  six  are  or 

may  be  nominated  by  the  County  Council  (one  of  such  six  to  be  a 

woman)  the  County  Council  will  delegate  to  the  Borough  Education 

Committee  the  following    powers  of  the  County   Council  under 

Part  II.  of  the  Act : — (a)  the  management  of  evening  continuation 

schools  in  the  borough  held  in   the   elementary  school  premises, 

with  the  right   of  user  of  such  premises  conferred  by  the  Act, 

{b)  the  management   of  any  pupil-teacher  centre  which  may  be 

-established   in    the   borough,  (c)   the  management  of  the  higher 

^ucation  (technical)  evening  classes  held    at   the  county  school 

in  the  borough.     The  Borough  Education  Committee  shall  also 

exercise  and  carry  out  the  powers   of  the  Governors  under  the 

scheme  for  the   administration  of  the  said  county   school;    and 

also  the  management  of  any  other  matters  relating  to  higher  or 

secondary  education  which   the   County    Council  may  hereafter 

determine  to  undertake  in  the  borough. 

•  This  Agreement  has  not  yet   been   finally  approved    by  the    Board    of 
Education  ;  any  important  changes  will  be  notified  in  our  next  issue. 
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2.  The  exercise  by  the  Borough  Education  Committee  of  the 
powers  of  the  County  Council  under  paragraph  (c)  shall  be  in 
accordance  generally  with  the  regulations  affecting  the  same 
contained  in  the  directory  relating  to  technical  and  secondary 
education  issued  by  the  County  Council  for  the  session  igoi-2, 
or  any  modification  of  those  regulations  which  shall  hereafter 
be  made  by  the  County  Council  and  be  applicable  to  the 
borough. 

3.  The  County  Council  will  make  to  the  Corporation  all  such 
money  grants  as  are  specified  in  the  said  directory  and  scheme  for 
schools  and  classes  in  the  borough,  and  such  further  grants  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  or  determined  to  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Borough  Education  Committee  to  adequately  exercise  and  fulfil 
the  powers  aforesaid  and  discharge  the  duties  incidental  thereto. 

4.  This  agreement  shall  take  effect  for  three  years  from  the 
ist  of  July,  1903  (except  as  regards  the  administration  of  the 
county  school,  which  shall  take  effect  from  the  ist  of  September, 
1903,  for  the  then  remainder  of  the  said  term  of  three  years)  and 
thenceforth  until  determined  by  mutual  agreement  or  by  not  less 
than  one  year's  notice  in  writing  from  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
other  of  them  and  left  with  the  clerk  of  such  other  party  at  his 
office. 

5.  Any  difference  arising  under  or  out  of  this  Agreement  shall 
(unless  otherwise  agreed)  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Education  for 
decision. 
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III.— THE     EDUCATIONAL    SYSTEM     OF 
IRELAND. 

By  F.   C.    Forth,    Assoc.    R.C.Sc.I.,    Principal    of    the 
Municipal  Technical  Institute,  Belfast. 

In  the  year  1899  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  entitled 
"The  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  (Ireland)  Act,"  and 
thereby  a  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
for  Ireland  was  called  into  existence.  The  powers  and  duties 
of  this  Department  as  regards  technical  instruction  are  set  out  in 
Part  I.  of  the  Act,  where,  inter  alia,  these  are  stated  to  be  "  to 
"  administer  the  j^rant  for  science  and  art  in  Ireland  "  and  "  to 
"  control  any  institution  in  Ireland  formerly  controlled  by  the 
"  Science  and  Art  Department." 

It  IS  proposed  in  this  article  to  give,  firstly,  an  account  of  the 
administration  of  the  primary,  secondary  and  university  education 
systems  of  the  country;  and,  secondly,  an  outline  of  the  steps 
taken  to  put  the  above-named  Act  into  operation  in  Belfast, 
especially  enumerating  some  of  the  results  which  have  accrued  up 
to  the  present  time  in  connection  with  technical  instruction.  The 
bibliography  given  in  the  Appendix  on  pp.  231-2  may  be  useful  for 
purposes  of  reference. 

In  order  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Irish  education 
problem  may  be  better  appreciated,  it  may  be  noted  here  that  the 
population  of  Ireland,  according  to  the  census  of  1901,  numbers 
4456,546  persons,  and  that  it  has  fallen  to  this  number  from 
^f^9^f597  in  the  year  1841.  It  is  also  convenient  to  mention  at 
this  point  that  the  population  of  the  City  of  Belfast  is  in  round 
numbers  350,000  and  that  it  is  steadily  increasing.  In  the  year 
1851  the  population  was  only  87,052.  The  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  population  during  the  past  six  decades  are 
strikingly  shown  in  the  accompanying  comparative  table  (given 
over-leaf),  from  which  it  may  be  roughly  computed  that  whereas 
the  population  of  the  whole  country  has  diminished  by  nearly 
one-half  that  of  Belfast  has  increased  nearly  five-fold.  It  is  thus 
scarcely  necessary  to  emphasise  the  importance  to  the  country  as 
a  whole  of  securing  adequate  and  systematic  facilities  for  education 
of  all  grades  within  that  city. 
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Populatioa  of 

Year. 

Ireland. 

BclfenL 

184I 

8.196.597 

70,447 

185I 

6.574.278 

87,062 

x86i 

5,798.967 

I2X,602 

1871 

5.412.377 

174.4" 

x88i 

5,174.836 

208,122 

1891 

4,704,750 

273.114 

1901 

4.456,546 

348.876 

(i)   A    GENERAL    SURVEY. 
Elementary  Edaoation. 

The  elementary  education  of  the  country  is  controlled  by  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  a  body  whose 
head  office  is  in  Dublin.  The  Board  was  first  constituted  in  the 
year  1831 ;  it  was  granted  a  Charter  in  the  year  1845,  and  received 
a  supplemental  Charter  in  the  year  1861.  As  to  the  composition 
of  the  Board,  it  is  provided  that  the  Commissioners  shall  not 
exceed  20  in  number,  and  that  not  more  than  ten  shall  be  Roman 
Catholics  and  not  more  than  ten  Protestants.  Appointments  on 
the  Board  are  made  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The 
duties  of  the  Commissioners  as  defined  by  the  Charter  are  "to 
*'  administer  the  system  of  national  education  so  as  to  afford 
"  combined  literary  and  moral  and  separate  religious  instruction 
**  to  children  of  all  persuasions.'* 

The  Civil  Service  Estimates  show  that  the  sum  allotted  to  the 
Commissioners  for  the  year  1903- 1904  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  administration,  inspection,  training  colleges,  model  schools, 
national  schools,  manual  and  practical  instruction,  teachers* 
residences,  school  grants  and  the  teachers'  pension  fund  is 
;fi,347,ioi. 

Commission  on  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction. — In  the 
year  1 897  a  Viceregal  Commission  was  appointed  to  determine  how 
far  and  in  what  form  manual  and  practical  instruction  should  be 
included  in  the  educational  system  of  primary  schools  under  the 
Board.  The  Commission  presented  their  report  in  the  year  1898. 
Amongst  the  salient  paragraphs  in  this  document  the  followiog 
may  be  quoted : — '*  A  strong  desire  exists  throughout  this  country, 
**  and  is  growing  stronger  every  day,  for  the  introduction  of  a 
**  general  system  of  technical  education.**  Again,  "  It  is  thought 
<*  that  a  good  system  of  technical  education  would  contribute 
'*  largely  towards  the  introduction  of  arts  and  industries  of  Ireland  '* 
And  again,  **  The  present  system  of  primary  education  is  so  one- 
**  sided  in  its  character  that  it  leaves  the  pupils  quite  unprepared 
**  for  technical  education.*' 
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As  a  consequence  of  the  Commissioners'  recommendations 
various  important  changes  and  emendations  were  made,  amongst 
which  may  be  noted  the  abolition  of  the  result  fees  system, 
alterations  in  the  methods  of  inspection,  the  introduction  of  manual 
training  courses  and  of  instruction  in  elementary  science,  increased 
attention  to  drawing,  vocal  music,  cookery  and  laundry  work,  and 
an  extension  of  the  facilities  for  the  establishment  of  evening 
continuation  schools. 

The  Scheme  of  Instruction. — The  Regulations  of  the  Com. 
missioners  require  that  in  day  schools  a  minimum  of  four  hours 
secular  instruction  shall  be  given  on  five  days  of  the  week.  In  the 
greater  number  of  schools  the  school-day  consists  of  one  meeting, 
the  opening  hour  being  usually  9-30  a.m.  and  the  closing  hour 
2  p.m.  or  2-30  p.m.,  with  a  short  break  about  12  o'clock.  In  the 
remainder  of  the  schools  there  are  two  meetings  per  day,  the  hours 
being  in  general  9-30  a.m.  to  3  p.m.,  with  an  interval  of  about 
one  hour.  The  Programme  of  the  national  school  system  now 
covers  instruction  in  English,  arithmetic,  kindergarten  methods 
and  manual  instruction,  object  lessons,  elementary  science,  singing, 
school  discipline  and  physical  drill,  cookery  and  laundry  work, 
needle  work,  and  optional  or  extra  subjects,  amongst  which  are 
included  Irish,  French,  Latin,  mathematics  and  instrumental  music. 
The  instruction  is  spread  over  six  Standards.  The  minimum  age 
for  the  First  Standard  is  three  years,  whilst  the  age  for  the  Sixth 
Standard  is  given  as  13  years  and  above. 

A  child  who  has  passed  the  Fifth  Standard  and  has  attained 
the  age  of  eleven  years  is  exempt  from  attendance  at  school. 
Children  above  14  years  of  age  are  exempt  without  regard  to 
Standard.  It  is  found  that  under  existing  conditions  only  a  small 
percentage  of  children  qualify  for  exemption  before  the  age  of 
13  years,  though  it  is  stated  that  there  is  a  considerable  leakage  of 
children  from  the  schools  before  that  age  is  reached. 

Management  and  Control. — Schools  are  classified  as  vested 
and  non- vested  schools.  Vested  schools  are  those  for  which  the 
Commissioners  grant  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  building  and 
equipment,  the  remaining  third  being  furnished  locally,  whilst  non- 
nested schools  are  those  provided  entirely  by  local  effort.  The 
government  of  each  national  school  is  vested  in  patrons  or  local 
managers  nominated  locally  and  approved  by  the  Commissioners 
ibr  the  particular  school.  A  patron  or  manager  may  be  either  a 
-clergyman  or  layman,  though  the  majority  are  clergymen.  The 
.schools  are  in  the  majority  of  instances  connected  with  places  of 
-worship.  The  local  manager  is  charged  with  the  direct  government 
of  the  school,  the  appointment  and  removal  of  teachers  and  the 
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carrying  on  of  all  necessary  correspondence  with  the  Commissioners. 
He  is  also  responsible  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  the  school 
buildings.  A  point  to  be  specially  noticed  is  that  there  is  no  control 
of  schools  by  Local  Authorities,  all  control  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
patrons  or  managers,  who  are  directly  responsible  to,  and  in  turn 
controlled  by,  the  central  authority  in  Dublin. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  are  covered  by  what  is  termed  a 
consolidated  grant,  supplemented  by  a  small  capitation  grant,  and 
payment  is  made  quarterly  to  the  teachers  and  directly  by  the 
Commissioners. 

The  instruction  in  the  national  schools  is  under  the  supervision 
of  an  inspectorate  in  the  service  of  the  Commissioners. 

Model  Schools. — These  are  schools  under  the  direct  patronage 
of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education.  As  stated  in  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Commissioners  the  chief  objects  of 
model  schools  are  "  to  promote  united  education,  to  exhibit  to  the 
'*  surrounding  schools  the  most  improved  methods  of  literary  and 
*'  scientific  instruction  and  to  educate  young  persons  for  the  office 
**  of  teachers."  There  is  such  a  school  in  Belfast,  having  in  the 
year  1901  an  average  daily  attendance  of  762  (boys  and  girls). 

School  Attendance  Committees. — In  a  number  of  the  larger 
centres  in  Ireland  School  Attendance  Committees  supervise  the 
attendance  of  children  at  school.  In  the  case  of  Belfast  the 
Committee  consists  of  ten  members,  five  being  chosen  by  the  City 
Corporation,  though  not  necessarily  from  its  own  members,  and 
five  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education.  The  members 
are  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  Committee  derive 
their  powers  to  enforce  attendance  from  the  Irish  Education  Act, 
1892.  In  Belfast  the  School  Attendance  Officers  are  14  in  number, 
with  a  superintendent  in  responsible  charge.  The  cost  of  this 
department  is  defrayed  by  the  Local  Authority  out  of  the  rates.  The 
average  daily  attendance  at  national  schools  in  the  year  1901  for 
the  whole  of  Ireland  was  63*9  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  children 
on  the  school  rolls,  and  for  Belfast  it  was  72  per  cent. 

Higher  Primary  Education. — No  adequate  or  systematic 
organisation  exists  for  providing  education  of  a  higher  grade 
character.  In  Belfast  a  few  national  schools  of  higher  standing, 
the  model  school,  and  certain  of  the  schools  belonging  to  the 
Christian  Brothers  provide  a  more  extended  course,  but  there  is  a 
lack  of  proper  educational  provision  for  the  great  mass  of  children, 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  weakest  spot  in  the  existing  organisation  of 
elementary  education.  It  is  stated  that  the  Board  of  National 
Education  are  now  making  a  move  towards  remedying  this  defect, 
and  that  they  have  decided  to  establish  in  selected  primary  schools 
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a  course  of  higher  primary  instruction.  Clever  children  of  poor 
parents  will  be.  encouraged  to  take  this  course  by  means  of  small 
bursaries  to  replace  the  wages  which  they  might  otherwise  have 
earned. 

Evening  Continuation  Schools.-^Ncw  Regulations  for  these 
schools  came  into  operation  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1901. 
According  to  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors,  little  result  has  accrued, 
one  Inspector  stating  that  **  the  regulations  have  not  had  as  wide 
"  an  effect  as  was  anticipated,"  and  another  saying  **  that  on  the 
"  whole  the  schools  have  failed."  It  is  certain  that  as  far  as  Belfast 
is  concerned  the  scheme  has  been  availed  of,  but  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  owing,  as  it  is  thought,  to  the  rules  being  too  stringent  and 
lacking  the  elasticity  and  adaptability  demanded  by  a  new 
departure.  The  provision  made  in  the  Civil  Service  Estimates  for 
this  class  of  instruction  for  the  year  1903-1904  is  ;^9,7oo.  In  the 
previous  year  the  amount  was  only  ;f  2,700.  These  amounts  are 
for  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

There  are  probably  not  2,000  pupils  in  moderately-regular 
attendance  at  all  the  evening  continuation  classes  in  Belfast.  It 
will  be  readily  seen  how  much  still  remains  to  be  done  when  this 
record  is  contrasted  with  the  provision  in  a  city  such  as  Man- 
chester, where  with  a  population  of  about  540,000  persons  there 
were  in  the  year  1900  about  16,220  pupils  attending  evening 
continuation  schools,  and  the  Government  grant  amounted  to» 
;^i  0,220. 

The  Need  for  Scholarship  Provision  and  for  Correlation. — 
An  extremely  limited  number  of  national  school  pupils  find  their 
way  into  institutions  providing  higher  education.  This  is  mainly^ 
attributable  to  restricted  opportunities,  as  there  are  very  few 
scholarships  available  to  facilitate  the  transition,  whilst,  as 
elsewhere,  the  fees  in  most  of  the  secondary  schools  are 
prohibitive  for  the  great  mass  of  national  school  children.  It 
follows  as  an  inevitable  consequence  that  of  the  more  capable 
children  only  an  exceedingly  small  proportion  secure  opportunities 
of  climbing  the  educational  ladder,  however  desirous  many  may  be 
of  doing  so  ;  hence  the  stream  flows  direct  from  the  national 
school  to  the  commercial  or  industrial  world,  or  the  Civil  Service* 
The  Civil  Service  is  the  great  outlet  for  the  brighter  children,  and 
accordingly  there  are  quite  a  number  of  vigorously-managed 
academies  engaged  in  preparing  candidates  for  Government 
appointments. 

Secondary  Education. 
The  control  of  secondary  education  is  vested  in  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board  for  Ireland,  a  body  with  its  offices  in  Dublin* 
The    Board  derives  its  powers  from  the  Intermediate  Education 
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(Ireland)   Acts,  1878  to  1900.     It  numbers  twelve  members^  all 
being  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Finance. — In  the  year  1878  a  sum  of  ;f  1,000,000  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  and  this  by  investment  of  surpluses 
has  now  become;^  1,020,300.  The  annual  income  of  the  Board  is 
made  up  of  the  interest  on  the  above  sum  (yielding,  in  1891, 
;^28,o84),  with  an  annual  grant  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs 
and  Excise)  Act,  1890,  amounting  in  1901  to  ;f64,730.  These 
sums,  together  with  examination  fees,  bank  balances,  etc.,  provided 
in  the  year  1901  a  total  of  ^118,652.  These  moneys  are  applied  in 
meeting  the  expenses  of  administration,  the  payment  of  capitation 
grants -and  bonus  school  grants,  and  for  prizes,  exhibitions,  etc. 

The  Scheme  of  Instruction. — Under  the  intermediate  scheme 
instruction  is  provided  both  for  boys  and  girls.  The  Board's 
Programme  comprises  all  the  usual  subjects  of  a  secondary  school 
course,  including  English,  modern  and  dead  languages,  mathematics, 
commercial  subjects,  natural  science,  experimental  science,  drawing 
and  domestic  economy.  All  the  examinations,  except  those  in 
experimental  science  and  drawing,  are  conducted  by  printed  papers. 
There  are  four  grades  of  examination,  viz.,  preparatory,  junior, 
middle  and  senior.  In  each  of  the  three  last  named  there  are  four 
distinct  courses,  viz.,  the  classical,  the  modem  literary,  the 
mathematical  and  the  experimental  science  course.  A  candidate 
must  be  over  13  years  of  age  and  under  19  years  of  age  at  the  date 
of  examination  to  be  eligible  for  admission  to  examination  in  any 
^rade,  with  the  exception  that  in  the  preparatory  grade  the 
maximum  age  is  15  years.  The  benefits  of  the  scheme  are  open 
equally  to  public  and  proprietary  schools,  and  it  is  optional  for  any 
school  to  adopt  the  scheme. 

Awards,  Examination  and  Inspection. — In  addition  to  book 
prizes  and  medals,  the  Board  award  a  number  of  exhibitions,  value 
j^2o  each  for  the  junior  grade,  £y>  in  the  middle  grade  and  £^0  in 
the  senior  grade.     To  be  eligible  for  prizes,  medals  or  exhibitions, 
•candidates  must  be  under  16  years  of  age  for  the  junior  grade, 
under  17  for  the  middle  grade  and  under  18  for  the  senior  grade. 
No  prizes,  medals  or  exhibitions  are  directly  offered  by  the  Boa.r<i 
in  the  preparatory  grade,  but  indirectly  prizes  are  available,  as  t:lie 
Board  place  a  sum  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  managers    or 
head-master  of  a  school  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  prizes    to 
preparatory  grade  candidates.    The  number  of  exhibitions  awarded 
in  each  grade  is  dependent  upon  the  number  and  excellence  of  tlie 
passes  with  honours. 

By  arrangement  between  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  sind 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  tlie 
examinations  in  experimental  science  and  drawing  are  condiacted 
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Sketch  Pun  or  the  City  of  Delpast. 


Buildings  used  by  the  Library  and  Technical  Instruction  Committee  ure 

shown  thus:  — 


Other  Public  Buildings  are  shown  thus  »— 
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OF  INSTRUCTION.     (See  page  226.) 
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by  the  Department.  In  the  year  1901  a  total  of  8,117  candidates 
presented  themselves  for  the  intermediate  examinations.  Of  these, 
5,829  were  boys  and  2,288  girls.  The  number  of  students  who 
passed  the  examinations  was  5,332  ;  of  these,  3,752  were  boys 
and  1,580  girls;  495  exhibitions  were  awarded. 

All  schools  sharing  in  the  Intermediate  Education  Board's 
grants  are  subject  to  inspection.  Until  about  18  months  ago  the 
Board  took  no  cognisance  of  the  condition  of  school  buildings,  nor 
was  any  inquiry  made  as  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  but 
under  the  system  of  inspection  these  matters  now  receive  attention. 
Commission  on  Intermediate  Education.  —  A  Viceregal 
Commission  was  appointed  in  the  year  1898  to  inquire  into  the 
intermediate  education  system,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
Commission  presented  a  report.  The  scheme  of  instruction, 
examination,  inspection  and  capitation  payments  now  in  force  and 
outlined  above  is  largely  the  outcome  of  the  report  of  the 
Commission,  the  powers  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  scheme  having 
been  obtained  by  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  in  consequence 
of  the  passing  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Act  of  1900. 

Results. — It  is  admitted  generally  that  the  programme  of  the 
Intermediate  Board  has  supplied  a  great  stimulus  to  secondary 
education  in  Ireland,  whilst  the  co-operation  of  the  Board  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  in  regard 
to  experimental  science  and  drav;ing  and  manual  instruction  since 
the  year  1901  has  been  the  means  of  giving  a  much-needed 
practical  turn  to  the  education  imparted. 

Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland. — This  body  has  the 
control  of  funds  acquired  under  the  Educational  Endowments 
(Ireland)  Act,  1885.  These  funds  are  derivable  from  various 
sources,  but  chiefly  from  rents  of  land  and  from  investments. 
The  annual  income  of  the  Commissioners  is  a  variable  quantity. 
In  the  year  1899  it  amounted  to  ^'7,633. 

In  tracing  the  origin  of  the  endowments  we  are  taken  back  to 

the  period  of  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  at  which  time  King  James  I. 

directed  that  certain  lands  in  Ulster  should  be  assigned  for  the 

maintenance  of  five  grammar  schools  to  be  established  in  the 

Northern  Province,       At  later  dates  additional  bequests  of  land 

w^ere  given  by  King  Charles  I.  to  enable  schools  to  be  established  in 

other  parts  of  the  country.     A  small  portion  of  the  Commissioners* 

inconae  is  drawn  from  other  bequests,  amongst   which  are  the 

Sanies  Endowment,  the  Viscount  Limerick  Endowment,  etc.    The 

moneys  are  now  chiefly  applied,  under  the  title  of  "  Ulster  Royal 

School  Endowments "  to  the  maintenance  of  schools  in   Ulster 

providing  intermediate  education. 
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The  endowments  are  administered  in  the  various  localities  by 
local  Boards  of  Education  elected  on  sectarian  lines.  The  five 
districts  represented  are  Armagh,  Cavan,  Donegal,  Fermanagh  and 
Tyrone.  The  schools  termed  the  **  Royal  Schools  "  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Protestant  Local  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Boards  of  Education  have  also  schools  under 
their  control.  In  most  of  the  schools  there  are  free  places,  but  these 
are  very  limited  in  number. 

In  the  year  1899  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  the 
institutions  sharing  in  the  Ulster  Royal  School  Endowments  was 
590 ;  of  these,  some  290  competed  at  the  intermediate  examinations. 
It  is  convenient  to  mention  here  that  in  Belfast  the  institutions 
providing  intermediate  education  for  boys  are  the  Royal  Belfast 
Academical  Institution,  St.  Malachy's  College,  the  Royal  Academy, 
the  Methodist  College,  the  Campbell  College  and  the  Christian 
Brothers*  schools.  The  control  of  some  of  these  schools  is  in 
the  hands  of  locally  elected  managers.  For  girls  there  are  a 
number  of  private  institutions,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  known 
being  the  Victoria  College. 

Teohnioal  Instruotion. 

Its  Condition  before  1899. — Prior  to  the  year  1899  *^^ 
condition  of  technical  instruction  in  Ireland  was  exceedingly 
unsatisfactory.  This  is  well  demonstrated  by  the  figures  set  out 
in  the  last  annual  Parliamentary  Return  which  showed  the 
expenditure  on  technical  education  by  Local  Authorities  in  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  From  this  Return  it  appears  that 
the  total  amount  expended  in  England  during  the  year  1896-1897 
was  ;^775,6o8,  in  Scotland  ;^48,073,  in  Wales,  including 
Monmouthshire,  ;^32,303,  and  in  Ireland  only  £\,'j%^.  For  the 
year  1 900-1  the  figures  are  even  more  conclusive.  In  that  year  a 
sum  of  ;^i, 006,630  was  expended  in  England,  £61^^00  in  Scotland 
and;^44,79i  in  Wales,  while  in  Ireland  the  amount  expended  for 
the  year  1896-7  was  only  increased  by  a  few  hundred  pounds. 

The  stimulus  given  in  England  by  the  allocation  to  Local 
Authorities  of  the  Residue  of  the  English  share  of  the  Local 
Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Duties  for  the  purposes  of  technical 
education  is  well  known,  but  as  the  Irish  share  of  these  duties  was 
allotted  to  the  extent  of  ;^78,ooo  to  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  and  the  Residue  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board, 
Irish  technical  schools  were  excluded  from  participation  in  the 
benefits  conferred  by  the  Act  on  technical  schools  and  otber 
institutions  in  the  sister  country. 
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.  For  science^  art  and  technical  instruction  in  Ireland  •  the  only 
iimds  available  were  those  obtainable  from  {a)  the  system  pf 
payments  controlled  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department ;  (J) 
Tvhat  is  known  as  the  "  equivalent  grant  "  ;  and  {c)  local  contribu- 
tions from  the  rates  ;  but  the  total  of  all  such  moneys  was.  quite 
inadequate  for  these  purposes.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  no 
surprise  to  find  that  in  the  urban  areas  the  number  of  technical 
classes  was  exceedingly  limited,  and  quite  disproportionate  to  the 
population  when  compared  with  corresponding  areas  in  England, 
whilst  year  by  year  the  number  of  science  and  art  students  steadily 
decreased.  In  the  rural  districts  science,  art  and  technical  instruc- 
tion was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  non-existent.  Additional 
evidence  as  to  the-  general  absence  of  facilities  for  technical 
instruction  is  furnished  in  Vol:  I.  of  the  Second  Report- of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction  of  1884. 

The   Work  of  the    Recess  Committee. — This  condition ,  of 

things,  though  receiving  attention  year  after  year  from  a  number  of 

thoughtful  men,  and  particularly  by  the  Irish  Association  for  the 

Promotion  of  Technical  Education,  showed  no  signs  of  change  until 

the  year  1895.     ^^  that  year  the  Rt.  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett,  M.P,, 

addressed  a   letter  to  the  Irish   Press  drawing  attention  to  the 

necessity  for  a  combined  movement   for  the  material  and  social 

advancement  of    the  country,  the  encouragement    of   industrial 

enterprise  and  the  provision  of  practical  education.     The  letter 

further  suggested  that  a  committee  should  be  formed  to  discuss  the 

possibility  of  establishing  a  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Ireland  and 

of  securing  the  passing  of  a  Technical   Education   Bill.      The 

suggestion  was  well  received  by  the  Press  and  by  public  men,  and, 

as    a    result,   a   representative    Committee,   termed    the    Recess 

Committee,  was  formed  to  discuss  the  above-mentioned  proposals, 

together  with  other  related   suggestions,  and  of  this  Committee 

the  Rt.  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett  was  appointed  Chairman.    The 

Committee  associated  with  themselves  a  Consultative  Committee 

for  the  Province  of  Ulster. 

In   July,  1896,  the  Recess  Committee  presented  to  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  the  result  of  their  deliberations  in  a  valuable 
report    which    was    specially    reviewed    in    **  The    Record  '*    in 
January,  1897  (pp.  17-63). 

Progress  under  the  Act  of  1899. — As  a  direct  outcome  of 
the  report  of  the  Recess  Committee,  the  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  (Ireland)  Act  was  passed  in  1899.  This  Act,  which  was 
published  in  extenso  in  "'The  Record,"  October,  1899  (PP-  495-512), 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
other  Industries  and  Technical  Instruction,  laid  down  the  powers 
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and  duties  of  the  Department,  and  provided  funds  and  indicated  the 
way  in  which  these  funds  should  be  applied.  The  Chief  Secretarj 
for  Ireland  is  named  in  the  Act  as  President  of  the  Department, 
and  the  Right  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett  was  later  appomted 
Vice-President.  The  other  principal  officers  are  Mr.  T.  P.  Gill, 
Secretary ;  Mr.  R.  Blair,  M. A.,  B.Sc.,  Assistant  Secretary  in  respect 
of  technical  instruction ;  and  Professor  J.  R.  Campbell,  Assistant 
Secretary  in  respect  of  agriculture. 

The  Department  commenced  their  operations  by  outlining  their 
policy  and  method  of  procedure,  the  encouragement  of  local 
initiative,  with  a  central  direction,  being  made  a  prominent  feature. 
As  required  by  the  Act,  a  representative  Council  of  Agriculture,  an 
Agriculttural  Board  and  a  Board  of  Technical  Instruction  were 
formed.  Pioneer  lectures  were  delivered  throughout  the  country 
with  the  object  of  making  known  the  existence  of  the  Department 
and  stirring  up  interest  in  their  programme.  At  the  same  time  Local 
Authorities  were  invited  to  prepare  and  submit  educational  schemes 
suitable  to  their  respective  areas.  During  this  introductory  period 
the  officers  of  the  Department  were  busily  engaged  in  conferring^ 
with  committees  and  advising  as  to  the  best  modes  of  procedure. 
Particulars  of  the  special  work  undertaken  by  the  Department  and 
of  the  movements  of  the  Local  Authorities  in  connection  with 
technical  and  agricultural  education  have  appeared  periodicallj 
in  these  columns. 

Out  of  the  annual  sum  of  ^55,000  set  aside  for  technical 
instruction,  it  was  determined  to  allot  an  annual  sum  of  £2^^000 
to  the  six  county  boroughs,  the  remaining  ^30,000  to  be  applied 
elsewhere  than  in  the  coimty  boroughs  and  for  the  other  purposes 
mentioned  in  the  Act.  The  proportion  allotted  to  each  count)- 
borough,  including  Belfast,  is  given  in  the  accompan3ang  table. 
The  population  of  each  county  borough,  as  given  in  the  1901  Census 
Returns,  served  as  the  basis  of  division,  and  the  Department  oi 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  decided  that  the  proportions 
arrived  at  should  hold  good  for  three  years. 

County  Borough.         Poimlation  in  1901.  Allocation  of 

£  s.  d. 

Dublin 260.247  8.288  19  o 

Belfast 349,180  10.943  4  9 

Cork •  •  •  76,122  ......          2,436  6  I 

Limerick 38,151  1.219  z  7 

Londonderry   ....  39.892  ••••.•          1.256  12  7 

Waterford    26,769  ...«••             855  16  o 

Totals    ......        790,361        •••.••      ;£'25.ooo    o    o 
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These  moneys  are  given  on  the  understanding^  that -the 
Municipalities  shall  levy  annually  a  rate  of  one  penny  in  the  £. 
Miscellaneous. — Amongst  other  events  which  may  be  taken 
as  haying  arisen  out  of  the  present  movement  for  the  furtherance  of 
technical  instruction  may  be  mentioned  the  formation  of ;  an 
Association  of  Principals  of  Technical  Institutes  in  Ireland  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  joumali  named  "The  Irish  Technical 
Journal/*  the  first  three  numbers  of  which  are  now  in  print. 

The  Cork  International  Exhibition  oif  1902  and  the  Exhibition 

proposed  for  the  current  year  in  the  same  city  may  be  taken  as 

further    evidences    of   the  industrial    revival    in   Ireland.      The 

Exhibition  of  last  year  was  a  distinct  success,  and  this  success  Was 

largely  contributed  to  by  the  inclusion  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  very 

important  section  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction.     In  that  section,  working 

exhibits  of  various  kinds,  showing  pottery,  basket-work^  eto^  in 

process  of  manufacture,  brought  under  the  notice  of  visitors  from  all 

parts  of  the  country  the  possibilities  that  existed  in  the  direction  of 

similar  industries.     The  efforts  of  the  Department  in  organising 

visits  to  the  Exhibition  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  Ireland  also 

produced  excellent  results. 

DniYendty  Edaoation. 

During  the  years  1901-2  a  Royal  Commission,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Lord  Robertson,  was  appointed  ''  to  inquire  into  the 
"present  condition  of  the  higher,  general  and  technical  educatiqn 
"  available  in  Ireland  outside  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  to  report 
"  as  to  what  reforms,  if  any,  are  desirable  in  order  to  render  that 
"  education  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  Irish  people,"    The  Com- 
mission  held   a  number  of  sittings  in  Dublin,  Belfast  and  Cork 
and  also  in  England,  the  evidence  taken  at  the  different  sittings 
being  issued  in  three  bulky  volumes.     The  final  report,  published 
in  February  last,  sets  out  in  considerable  detail  the  lines  followed 
by  the  Commissioners  in  pursuing  their  inquiries.     The  following 
summary  gives  the  principal  conclusions  and  recommendations  of 
the  Commissioners : — 

1 .  That  the  present  arrangement  by  which  the  degrees  of  the  l^oyal 
University  are  obtainable  by  examination  alone  has  lowered  the  ideal 
of  university  life  and  education  in  Ireland,  and  should  be  abolished. 

2.  Tbat  the  system  by  which,  in  making  appointments  to  the 
Senate  and  all  the  oflEices  of  the  Royal  University,  account. must 
3e  ta^^^  of  the  religious  profession  of  the  persons  to  be  .appointed 
71th  a  view  to  maintain  the  even  balance  between  the  Chtitcjies  is 
iducationally  indefensible. 
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;3,  Thjit  the;  system  by  which  an  indirect  State  endowment  for 
.certain,  colleges  is  provided  by  means  of  Fellowships  in  the  Royal 
University  held  by  professors  in  tliese  collies,  who  act  as  university 
examiners,  must  be  condemned. 

4.  That  the  Royal  University  should  be  converted  into  a 
Teaching  University.   • 

5,  That  the  present- Senate  of  the  Royal  University  should  be 
superseded  by  a  Governing  Body  constituted  on  an  academic 
bscsis  in  the  manner  explained  in  Section  VI.  of  the  Report. 

,  $•  That  the  reconstituted  Royal  University  should  be  a  Federal 
University  with  constituent  colleges. 

7.  That  the  constituent  colleges  should  be  Queen's  Goll^e, 
Belfast,  Queen's  College,  Cork,  Queen's  College,  Galway,  and  a 
new  college  for  Roman  Catholics  to  be  established  in  Dublin,  and 
constituted  on  the  lines  suggested  in  Section  VI.  of  the  Report. 

8«  Tl^at  the  endowment  and  equipment  of  the  new  college  in 
Dublin  should  be  on  a  scale  required  by  a  university  college  of  the 
first  rank,  which  is  intended  to  draw  its  students  from  all  parts  of 
Ireland. 

9.  That  the  Catholic  University  School  of  Medicine  should  be 
absorbed  in  the  new  college  in  Dublin. 

10.  That  the  present  government  and  constitution  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges  should  be  remodelled  on  the  lines  suggested  in  Section  VI. 
of  the  Report. 

11.  That  the  colleges  should  be  accorded  a  large  measure  of 
autonomy,  so  that  each  may  be  enabled  to  develop  freely  on  its 
own  lines,  while  at  the  same  time  conforming  to  the  common 
standard  of  culture  prescribed  by  the  University. 

12.  That  a  liberal  increase  should  be  made  in  the  endowment 
and  equipment  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  so  as  to  remove  the 
deficiencies  which  at  present  hamper  its  work  and  hinder  its 
expansion. 

13.  That,  while  we  are  aware  of  existing  deficiencies  in  the 
equipment  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  at  Cork  and  Galway,  we  are 
unable  to  recommend  that  any  addition  should  be  made  to  the 
present  endowments  of  these  colleges,  until  in  altered  circumstances 
they  give  evidence  of  increased  utility. 

14.  That  the  Law  Schools  in  the  Queen's  Colleges  at  Cork  .and 
Galway  should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  School  of  Medicine  in 
Queen's  College,  Galway,  should  be  limited  to  the  first  two  years 
of  the  medical  curriculum. 

15.  That  the  degrees  of  the  reconstituted  University  should  be 
open  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men. 

16.  That  attendance  at  lectures  in  one  of  the  four  constitaent 
colleges  of  the  reconstituted  University  should  be  required  &KWEI 
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all  candidates — ^without  distinction  of  sex — who  seek  the  advantages 
of  university  training,  due  exception  being  made  in  the  case  of 
matriculated  students  at  present  engaged  in  a  course  of  extern  study, 

.  17,  That  halls  of  residence  for  men  and  for  women  students 
should  be  provided  in  connection  with  the  two  colleges  in  Dublin 
and  in  Belfast. 

18.  That  the  duplication  of  expensive  equipment  for  the  teaching 
of  applied  science  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided.  With 
this  view,  courses  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland 
should  be  recognised  as  qualifying,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  certain 
degrees  of  the  University. 

r  jg.  That  provision  for  higher  technical  instruction  should  be 
made  in  Belfast,  and  that  the  co-operation  ot  the  authorities  of  the 
Queen's  College  and  of  the  Municipal  Technical  Institute  for  this 
purpose  is  desirable. 

Mention  may  be  made  here  that  one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges 
is  situated  in  Belfast,  its  students  entering  for  the  examinations 
^d  degrees  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland.  Quite  recently 
conferences  have  been  held  between  representatives  of  the  Belfast 
Corporation,  the  Queen's  College  and  the  Belfast  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  with  a  view  of  correlating  the  instruction  given  in  the 
Municipal  Technical  Institute  on  the  one  hand  and  in  the  Queen's 
College  on  the  other. 

(2)   THE   NEW  SCHEME   IN   BELFAST. 

General  Considerations. 

Belfast,  owing  to  its  large  industrial  population  and  the  variety 
and  extent  of  the  occupations  carried  on  within  its  boundaries,  is  a 
peculiarly  suitable  area  for  a  scheme  of  technical  instruction. 

The  city  has  a  large  and  steadily  increasing  population,  the  present 
number,  as  already  stated,  being  about  350,000  persons.  Prior  to 
the  passing  of  the  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  Act  its 
facilities  for  science,  art  and  technical  instruction  were  of  the  most 
meagre  character,  such  institutions  as  existed  carrying  on  their 
work  under  great  difficulties  owing  to  scarcity  of  funds,  though  it 
is  to  be  recorded  that  a  distinct  measure  of  success  was  attained 
having  regard  to  the  many  obstacles  that  were  encountered.  The 
institutions  in  operation  during  the  period  referred  to  were  the 
Working  Men's  Institute,  in  which  science  instruction  was  given ; 
the  Government  School  of  Art ;  the  Hastings  Street  Technical 
School ;  the  School  of  Applied  Science  and  the  School  of  Science. 
The  City  Council  distributed  amgngst  these  institutions  a  grant 
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from  the  borough  fund  of  ;^8oo  per  annum.  Anterior  to  the  year 
1899  various  attempts  were  made  to  secure  corporate  support  on  a 
large  scale  for  the  furtherance  of  technical  instruction,  but  in  the 
absence  of  aid  from  Imperial  sources  it  was  considered  inadvisable 
to  embark  on  any  extended  scheme. 

Initial  Prooedare  andep  the  Aot  of  1899« 

Immediately  upon  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1899  the  Corporation 
decided  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  now  offered  and  at 
once  formed  a  special  Committee  of  the  Corporation  to  prepare 
a  scheme  of  technical  instruction  commensurate  with  the  needs  of 
the  community.  This  Committee  is  entitled  the  "Library  and 
Technical  Instruction  Committee,"  and  have  for  their  Chairman 
Aldferman  Sir  James  Henderson,  D.L.  On  the  suggestion  of  the 
Department  the  Corporation  also  formed  two  Consultative 
Committees,  one  comprising  the  leading  merchants  and  business 
men  of  the  city  and  the  other  representatives  of  the  various 
educational  establishments.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the 
Department's  pioneer  lecture  programme,  and  a  number  of  public 
lectures  were  delivered  by  the  Department's  lecturers  to  introduce 
the  new  regime.  The  Corporation,  acting  on  the  advice  of  th^ 
Department,  gave  grants  to  various  schools,  it  being  stipulated 
that  the  grants  should  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  apparatus  or  for 
equipping  science  laboratories.  The  institutions  participating  in 
the  grants  and  the  amounts  allocated  to  each  are  as  follows : — 

Christian  Brothers'  School ;f40o 

Royal  Academical  Institution £400 

St.  Malachy's  College    £¥^ 

Methodist  College ir40^ 

Belfast  Royal  Academy    ^30^ 

Hastings  Street  Technical  School  £^5^ 

Working  Men's  Institute £500 

School  of  Art ;f220 

Total    ;^2,57o 

The  five  institutions  first -named  above  applied  their  grants  in 
fitting  up  and  equipping  physical  laboratories ;  the  other  institutions 
Utilised  them  in  the  purchase  of  teaching  equipment. 

The  Hunioipal  Teohnical  Institute. 

As  none  of  the  available  schools  were  in  possession  of  premises 
sufficiently  large  to.  provide  for  the  new  programme  of  technical 
instruction,  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  suitable  building,  and,  after 
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exteiraed  ne^gotiations,  a  suitable  and  very  centrally-Sitn^ed  site — 
rectangular  in  form  and  of  about  5,440  yards  in  arear—Was  sectired«. 
The  next  step  was  to  appoint  an  architect  to  prepare  plans  16t  an 
institute,  and  for  this  important  position  Mr.  Samuel  Stev^nson^ 
an  eminent  Belfast  archite<::t,  was  selected.  Soon  afterwards,  viz., 
in  December,  1900,  a  principal  (the  present  writer)  was  appointed 
to  act  as  adviser  to  the  Committee  and  to  put  the  new  scheme  inta 
operation. 

Early  in  the  year  1901,  the  question  of  incorporating  with  the 
Technical  Institute  the  existing  institutions'  providing  evening 
mstruction  was  broached,  and,  after  a  series  of  negotiations 
carried  on  in  a  most  harmonious  spirit  by  all  concerned,  the 
incorporation  was  successfully  arranged.  During  this  time, 
frequent  conferences  had  been  held  between  the  Library  and 
Technical  Instruction  Committee  and  the  Manufacturers'  Consul- 
tative Committee  regarding  the  space  required  by  the  difierent 
departments  in  the  building  about  to  be  erected,  and,  as  a  result, 
plans  were  eventually  decided  upon  and  approved  by  the  former 
Committee.  It  is  worthy  of  special  note  that  the  expert  advice 
and  assistance  freely  given  by  the  Manufacturers'  Committee 
proved  of  the  greatest  value  in  determining  the  accommodation  to 
be  provided. 

The  New  Building. — The  site,  which  is  shown  on  p.  159,  is 
to  be  bounded  on  the  four  sides  by  wide  streets,  so  that  ample  light 
lis  adored  for  all  parts  of  the  building.  The  illustration  on  p.  172 
is  a  perspective  view  of  the  Institute  as  it  will  appear  when  com- 
pleted,  and  the  ground  plan  of  the  Institute  appears  on  p.  213. 
The  building  is  designed  in  the  style  of  the  French  Renaissance,  is 
faced  with  Portland  stone  and  will  comprise  four  floors,  the  height 
to  the  main  cornice  being  72  ft.  The  Plenum  system  of  heating 
and  ventilating  will  be  adopted.  Altogether,  it  is  confidently 
anticipated  that  in  the  whole  of  its  arrangements  the  Institute  will 
rank  high  amongst  technical  institutions  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  building  having  been  invited 
early  in  1902,  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Sons,  of  Belfast,  were 
successful  in  securing  the  contract  at  the  price  of  ;f 8 1,000^ 
Building  operations  were  commenced  on  the  24th  May  of  the  same 
year.  Owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  sub-soil,  it  was 
necessary  to  resort  to  piling  in  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
foundation.  The  structure  is  making  steady  progress,  and  the 
walls  are  now  well  up  towards  the  first  floor.  In  the  month  rf 
November,  1902,  the  building  was  sufficiently  advanced  td  permit 
of  the  foundation  stone  being  laid,  and  this  function  was  performed 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  gathering  of  leading  citizens  l)y  His. 
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Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  (the  Earl  of  DixUey), 
accompanied  by  the  Countess  of  Dudley  and  attended  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  (the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Daniel  Dixon),  Sir  James  Henderson 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Corporation. 

A  Preliminary  Scheme  of  Instruction. — As  it  was  found  that 
the  new  building  could  not  be  ready  for  some  three  or  four  years  from 
the  date  of  accepting  the  plans,  it  was  decided  to  put  into  opei^tioo 
a  scheme  of  technical  instruction  and  to  carry  on  classes  in  the 
buildings  formerly  used  by  the  institutes  now  merged  in  the 
Corporation  scheme,  as  well  as  in  additional  premises  rented  in 
various  parts  of  the  city.  Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  draft  a 
programme,  to  prepare  syllabuses,  to  engage  teachers  and  to  draw 
up  a  prize  and  scholarship  scheme.  A  number  of  scholarships 
and  prizes  were  given  by  local  gentlemen,  and  these  were 
.•supplemented  by  others  given  by  the  Committee. 

It  was  decided,  as  a  beginning,  to  establish  day  departments  in 
art  and  in  domestic  economy  only,  and  to  leave  the  question  of  y^ 
provision  of  day  science  and  technical  courses  to  be  dealt  with  at  a 
later  period;  but  a  very  complete  range  of  evening  classes  was 
•established  covering  the  departments  of  mathematics,  mechanical 
•engineering,  naval  architecture,  physics  and  electrical  engineerings 
l)uilding  trades,  plumbing,  textile  industries,  miscellaneous  trades 
and  industries,  natural  science,  commerce,  domestic  economy 
and  art. 

An  investigation  into  the  educational  conditions  of  the  dty 
having  shown  that  there  was  a  great  lack  of  provision  for  evening 
•continuation  school  work,  it  was  considered  desirable  to  establish  & 
number  of  preparatory  classes.  Six  centres,  suitably  placed  in  the 
more  densely  populated  residential  areas,  were  selected  for  this 
purpose,  the  location  of  these  being  shown  by  the  plan  of  the  city 
•of  Belfast,  which  is  given  on  p.  214. 

The  building  used  by  the  late  Government  School  of  Art  being 
found  inadequate  as  regards  space  and  unsuitable  in  other  ways* 
new  and  extremely  suitable  premises  were  secured,  and  these 
were  formally  opened  by  the  Marquis  of  Dufiferin  and  Ava  on  the 
25th  September,  1901.  The  plans  of  the  four  floors  of  the  School 
•of  Art  are  shown  on  p.  221. 

In  the  four  central  buildings,  viz.,  the  Central  Technical 
Institute,  the  Working  Men's  Institute  Branch,  the  School  of  Art 
and  the  Hastings  Street  Branch,  the  more  advanced  instruction  in 
science,  technology,  art  and  domestic  economy  is  conducted,  and 
the  elementary  work  is  carried  on  in  six  branch  buildings. 

The  First  Session's  Work. — The  Institute  opened  its 
^oors    on    the    30th    September,     1901,    for     its    first    sessiont 
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The  response  to  the  provision  made ,  by  the  Municipality;  was 
immediate,  and  within  the  first  month  *  more  than  2,000  entries 
were  received  for  the  various  classes,  a  number  which  steadily 
increased  as  the  session  advanced.  As  was  anticipated,  the  main 
difficulty  in  conducting  the  classes  with  the  degree  of  efficieiicy 
aimed  at  was  found  in  the  unprepared  state  of  the  students:,  and 
th^  .wisdom  of  providing  preparatory  instruction  for  those  whose 
g^^al  education  was  imperfect  received  ample  justification.  The 
ages  of  thjB  students  joining  the  Institute  ranged  from  13  years  to 
over  6o.  The  numbers  at  a  given  age  are^  shown  in  the  diagram 
which  appears  on  p.  222.  A  few  students  below  the  age  of  13 
joined  the  Institute  classes,  these  being  almost  all  in  the  art 
section. 

As  a  result  of  the  session's  work,  a  fair  percentage  of  students 
entered  for  the  examinations  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  and  the  Society  of  Arts;  and, 
taking  into  account  the  fact  that  for  many  of  the  students  this  was 
their  first  session  of  serious  study,  the  results  obtained  were  of  a 
distinctly  satisfactory  character. 

It  deserves  to  be  noted  here  that  most  of  the  classes  dealing 
with  trade  subjects  have  been  distinctly  successful.  This  result 
is  largely  attributable  to  the  enlightened  view  which  the  officers 
of  trade  societies  have  taken  of  the  Institute's  operations  and  to 
the  encouragement  which  the  societies  have  given  to  apprentices 
and  journeymen  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  for  improvment 
provided  by  the  classes.  The  Bakers*  Society  and  the  Stone 
Cutters'  Society  have  both  given  prizes  out  of  their  funds  to 
enc6urage  the  students  belonging  to  their  respective  trades.  A 
number  of  employers,  notably  those  forming  the  Master  Plumbers' 
Association,  have  also  given  prizes,  and  it  is  hoped  that  as  the 
benefits  accruing  firom  this  step  are  more  generally  recognised 
other  employers  will  follow  so  laudable  an  example.  The 
illustration  on  p.  206  shows  a  part  of  thie  bakers'  class — viz.,  the 
cake  ornamentation  section,  at  work  in  the  Central  Technical 
In^itute. 

In  the  School  of  Art  special  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
subject  of  design  as  bearing  upon  the  local  itidustries  ;  at  the  same 
time  the  national  feeling  is  not  lost  sight  of,  and  some  excellent 
work  in  the  Celtic  style  of  ornament  has  been  executed  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Dawson,  A.R.C. A.,  Head-master,  four 
examples  of  which  are;  shown  on  p.  227. 

.  Thb  Second  Session's  Work, — The  second  session  of  the  Institute 
opened  on  the  22nd  September,  1902,  the  course  of  instruction  of  the 
first  session  having  been  amplified  and  improved,  though  the  general 
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lines  of  the  first  prospectus  were  adhered  to.  Within  the  first  seven 
weeks  the  number  of  entries  for  courses  of  instruction  had  exceeded 
the  total  for  the  whole  of  the  first  session,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
it  became  necessary  to  secure  additional  premises  to  accommodate 
the  increased  numbers.  The  diagram  on  pp.  228,  comparing  the 
entries  in  the  two  sessions,  is  interesting  not  only  on  account  d 
illustrating  the  increase  in  numbers  but  because  it  brings  out  the 
satisfactory  feature  that  the  majority  of  the  students  joined  the 
-classes  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  for  the  first  session. 

Later  in  the  year,  on  the  12th  December,  the  first  annual  prize 
distribution  took  place,  the  prizes  being  distributed  by  the  Countess 
Ahnesley,  and  an  inspiring  address  delivered  by  Mr.  j.  it 
Reynolds,  M.Sc,  Principal  of  the  Municipal  School  of  Techiiology, 
Manchester. 

Gonolaslons, 

Bearing  in  mind  the  foregoing  statements,  it  may  be  takefi 
that  the  foundations  of  technical  instruction  in  Belfast  are  now 
thoroughly  secure,  and  all  that  remains  is  to  build  upon  these 
a  superstructure  worthy  of  the  city.  The  citizens  have  shown 
themselves  deeply  interested  in  the  scheme,  and  strenuous  efforts 
are  being  made  to  place  Belfast  in  the  forefront  as  regards  technical 
instruction.  Of  course,  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  unprepared 
state  of  the  students  presenting  themselves  for  technical  courses 
points  to  the  pressing  necessity  for  an  improvement  in  the  standard 
of  primary  education.  The  leaving  age  of  school  children  i$  too 
low.  There  is  little,  or  only  very  inadequate,  provision  for  evening 
continuation  school  work  outside  the  classes  controlled  by  the 
Technical  Instruction  Committee.  There  is  a  pressing  need  for 
higher  primary  schools  in  which  the  more  capable  children  leaving 
the  national  schools  can  carry  their  education  further.  Until  some 
steps  are  taken  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  or 
other  authority  to  remedy  these  defects,  the  Municipal  Technical 
Institute  cannot  accomplish  its  proper  work,  and  an  undue 
proportion  of  its  funds  must  be  devoted  to  giving  instruction  which 
is  little  more  than  elementary,  a  purpose  which,  of  course,  is 
foreign  to  the  object  for  which  its  funds  were  provided.  There  is 
also  a  cleat  demand  for  a  day  technical  department  in  the 
Technical  Institute.  Proposals  are  now  under  consideration  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  department.  It  is  hoped  and  indeed 
fully  expected  that  it  will  be  found  possible  to  fi-ame  these  proposals, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  overlapping  with  the  programmes  of 
the  secondary  schools  or  of  the  local  University  College,  and  that 
thus  waste  of  energy  and  of  funds  will  be  obviated. 

Fras,  C,  Forth. 
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IV.— THE    TEACHING    OF    BIOLOGY    IN    A 

SECONDARY     SCHOOL. 

By  G.    H.    Leader,    B.Sc.    (Hons.),    Lond.,    F.C.S.,    Senior 
Science  Master,  Sexey*s  Dual  School,  Blackford. ••= 


INTRODUCTION. 
In  most  secondary  schools  nowadays  a  very  fair  amount  of  time 
is  devoted  to  the  study  of  natural  science,  but,  in  the  main, 
attention  has  been  directed  to  physics  and  chemistry  rather  than 
to  biology.  I  have  thought,  therefore,  that  an  account  of  the 
work  now  being  done  in  this  latter  subject  at  Sexey's  School, 
Blackford,  Wedmore,  Somerset,  might  be  interesting  to  teachers, 
more  especially  to  those  in  county  schools  and  in  schools  of 
science  in  which  biology  is  a  possible  subject  of  instruction. 

While  not  in  any  way  desiring  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
chemistry  and  physics  as  subjects  of  school  instruction,  I  think 
it  may  be  shown  that  the  study  of  biology  has  at  least  an 
equal  claim  to  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  a  secondary 
school,  by  reason  of  its  educational  value  to  the  pupils — and  here 
I  am  meaning  not  young  men  or  women  but  children,  such  as  I 
have  to  deal  with,  whose  average  age  in  the  highest  form  is  not 
more  than  15. 

Such   work  (i)  provides  excellent  training  for  eye  and  hand, 

involving  exercise  not  only  in  the  power  of  observing,  quickly  and 

accurately,  what  is  placed  before  the  pupil,  but  also  in  representing 

1  the  same  both  verbally  and  in  the  form  of  drawings — few  will  be 

j  found    to   dispute  the  value  in   every-day  life  of  the  power    to 

!  represent  things  accurately  by  means  of  picture  or  diagram  ;  (2) 

gives,  if  properly  conducted,  suppleness  to  wrist  and  delicacy  of 

touch   to   fingers,  and  this  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  despised ; 

(3)  quickens  an  intelligent   interest   in   the  form,  structure  and 

habits    of   living  things,   thereby  adding  much  to  the   pleasures 

of  life.      Moreover,  biology  is  a  subject  which,  when  school  life  is 

over,  may  be  continued  at  a  relatively  small  cost  compared  with 

that  attending  physics  or  chemistry,  the  expense  associated  with 

these  latter  causing  their  study  to  close,  for  the  majority,  with  the 

end  of  school  life. 

*  A  descriptive  account  of  this  school  together  with  a  view  of  the  buildings 
and  a  detailed  plan  were  given  in  "The  Record"  for  January,  1901.  The 
iocsility  is  of  a  distinctly  rural  character,  and  the  school  has  served  to  supply 
br  the  boys  and  girls  of  a  scattered  population  a  good  secondary  education 
Xfoducted  upon  the  principle  of  co-education. 
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We  have  at  Blackford  a  school  of  science  under  the  Board  of 
Education  in  which  the  course  for  rural  schools  is  being  taken. 
At  present  the  work  falls  into  three  main  divisions,  namely,  that  of  j 
the  first,  second  and  third  years.  Biology  is  taken  in  each ; 
I  shall  give  a  very  short  summary  of  what  is  done  in  this  1 
during  these  three  years,  with  such  details  as  seem  to  me  to  1 
necessary  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  scope  of  the  work. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TEACHING. 
First  Tear. 

The  first  year's  course  starts  with  the  reproduction  of  plantiyl 
from  seeds,  (b)  from  underground  stems  (potato,  mint,  rasp 
while  artificial  means  of  reproduction  (cuttings,  budding,  | 
are  touched  upon.     Then  follow  some  lessons  on  the  various  fanns  j 
of  fruits  as  exhibited  by  the  rose,  pea,   bean,  wallflower,  ap 
tomato,  etc.     Next  comes  a  series  of  lessons  on  germination 
pea,  turnip,  barley,  maize  and  bean,  grown   from   seed    in 
laboratory,  are  described  and  drawn  at  various  stages.    During  1 
course  valuable  lessons  concerning  growth  under  various  conditi 
are  given,  the  demonstration  plots  attached  to  the  school 
open  at  all  times  to  the  pupils.     (See  illustration  on  p.  257.) 

Stems  are  next  taken,  and  the  meaning  of  **  rings  "  in  the  I 
of    trees,  as    indicating    years    of    growth,   is    explained  in 
elementary    way ;   while   the  support   available  for   weak 
receives  treatment  also,  the  teaching  being  aided  by  sp 
Leaves  are  then    examined — their   varying   shapes   stud 
presence  of   stomates    demonstrated    and    also   shown 
microscope.      Root    pressure  in  stem   and   leaves   is   then 
clear  by  means  of  coloured  solutions  and  the  presence  of 
ascertained.     After  this  comes  a  course  of  lessons  on  the 
flowers ;    common   examples   are  taken,  described   and 
needles  and  lenses  being  used  as  accessories  to  observatio 
are  somewhat  bound  dowji   by   the   time  of  year,  but 
possible  the  similarity  between  flowers,  such  as  those  of  t 
pear  and  hawthorn,  is  noted,  without  going  very  deeply 
subject  of  natural  orders. 

In  all  lessons,  where  possible,  the  specimens  in  the 
garden  attached  to  the  school  are  first  shown  to  the  pupils;^ 
at  the  next  lesson  they  themselves  bring  their  own  sp 
draw  and  dpscribe  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 

A  course  of  lessons  on  insects  follows.     If  possible,  we  ob 
as  a  start,  a  sufficient  number  of  cockroaches  for  each  pupil  to"! 
have  a  specimen.     The  more  important  external  features  alone  are 
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noted ;  a  comparison  is  made  with  spiders,  and  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  legs  with  the  butterfly  and  bee.  These  lessons  close 
with  an  account  of  the  life  history  of  the  white  cabbage  butterfly 
and  the  onion  fly.  Then  there  is  a  lesson  on  the  colour  of  flowers, 
with  special  reference  to  insects.  The  course  closes  at  the  end  of 
June,  the  last  month  being  occupied  with  the  examination  and 
description  of  some  of  the  more  commonly  occurring  wild  flowers. 
(See  illustration  on  p.  234.) 

The  above  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  done  in  the  first  year.  It 
may  be  described  as  "  nature-study  "  rather  than  an  attempt  at 
strictly  scientific  work.  It  is  found  (a)  to  be  interesting  to  the 
pupils  (a  mixed  class  of  29,  the  average  age  being  about  13),  (b)  to 
aflbrd  valuable  opportunities  for  quickening  the  powers  of 
observation  and  (c)  to  serve  also  as  exercise  in  the  use  of  needles, 
scalpels  and  lenses. 

Beoond  Tear. 

This  course,  which  is  given  to  a  mixed  class  of  about  20  pupils 
whose  average  age  is  about  14,  comprises  lessons  on  the  following 
subjects: — the  general  characteristics  of  the  frog  and  its  life  history, 
the  various  stages  being  noted  from  specimens,  beginning  with 
frog  spawn.  It  is,  however,  found  difficult  to  successfully  rear 
the  animals,  as  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  school's 
laboratory  the  rate  of  mortality  is  very  great  in  the  later  tadpole 
stages.  This  work  is  followed  by  a  course  of  about  three  lessons 
<m  birds — a  pigeon  is  taken  as  a  general  type,  but  its  external 
characteristics  alone  are  touched  upon,  with  the  exception  of  the 
skeleton,  of  which  we  have  a  well-mounted  example. 

At  this  stage  it  is  not  found  practicable  to  provide  each  pupil  or  pair  of 
^pils  with  a  specimen. 

Details  are  given  of  the  size  and  colour  of  eggs,  the  time  of 
incubation  and  such  other  matter  as  is  likely  to  be  useful  or 
interesting  to  the  pupils.  It  is  hoped,  in  the  coming  year,  to 
provide  a  typical  collection  of  birds'  eggs  for  the  school  museum. 

A  set  of  lessons  on  the  skeleton  of  mammals  follows  those  on 
birds  ;  complete  skeletons  of  the  rabbit  and  fox,  the  skull  of  the 
dog  and  its  first  two  cervical  vertebrae  (useful  on  account  of  their 
size),  together  with  good  diagrams  of  the  human  skeleton,  form 
the  teaching  material  on  which  the  lessons  are  based. 

Klementary  lessons  are  subsequently  given  on  circulation, 
digestion,  respiration  and  the  nervous  system.  Here,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  we  are  much  restricted  to  diagrams ;  but 
certain  specimens  are  obtained  from  the  local  butcher  {e.g.^  the 
iieart  and  lungs  of  the  sheep),  enabling  us  to  deal  with  the  heart 
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in  a  practical  manner  and  to  conduct  experiments  illustrative  of 
respiration,  while  in  lessons  on  digestion  one  relies,  at  this  stage, 
on  diagrams  only,  though  it  is  probable  that  this  might  be  improved 
upon.  I  may  add  that  I  have  found  it  desirable  to  personally  obtain 
specimens  so  as  to  ensure  their  being  in  a  condition  suitable  for 
teaching  purposes. 

At  this  period  a  fair  general  idea  of  the  mechanism,  organs  and  functions 
of  a  living  animal  will  have  been  gained,  and  the  loiter  part  of  the  second 
year's  course  becomes  of  a  more  scientific  character.  The  object-lesson  type 
of  teaching  now  entirely  disappears  from  the  course. 

The  pupils  are  now  arranged  in  pairs  and  provided  with  scissors, 
forceps,  scalpels,  seekers,  lenses  and  dissecting  dishes.  To  each 
pair  of  pupils  an  earthworm  is  given.  The  pupils  note  its  external 
characteristics,  open  it,  examine  its  gut,  its  circulatory  and  nervous 
system,  noting  the  position  of  the  nerve  cord  and  the  absence  of 
backbone,  as  separating  this  creature  from  the  bird,  rabbit,  etc. 
The  pupils  are  asked  to  suggest  how  the  earthworm  breathes ;  one 
pupil,  a  bright  little  girl,  remarked  recently,  **  Please,  sir,  it  breathes 
through  its  bristles."  Though  this  was  not  a  correct  answer,  it 
was  not  a  bad  one,  and  showed  thought  and  some  intelligence. 

A  set  of  diagrams  and  also  a  set  of  actual  dissections,  mounted 
permanently  and  preserved  in  spirit,  are  provided  by  the  teacher; 
these  take  some  time  and  trouble  to  prepare  but  are  extremely 
useful  as  aids  to  teaching.  (See  illustration  on  p.  242.)  The 
children's  own  work  is  surprisingly  good,  and  their  dissections 
compare  favourably  with  those  prepared  by  much  older  students 
in  college  laboratories. 

This  course  is  completed  by  a  series  of  lessons  on  the  frog ;  one 
specimen  is  provided  for  each  pair  of  pupils — the  nervous, 
alimentary,  respiratory  and  circulatory  systems  are  dissected  and 
drawn.  This  year  the  quality  of  the  practical  work  on  the  £rc^ 
has  been  very  good.  I  believe  this  result  to  be  in  a  large  measure 
due  to  the  preliminary  training  received  by  the  pupils  during  the 
first  year's  course  in  the  use  of  needles,  lenses  and  scalpels.  (See 
illustration  on  p.  237  ) 

T}ie  pivot  on  which  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  course  rests  is  tht 
comparison  of  the  various  systems  with  the  diagrams,  used  earlier^  tm 
digestion,  circulation,  respiration  and  the  nervous  system. 

Third  Tear. 

This  is  now  a  small  class  consisting  of  seven  boys  whose 
average  age  may  be  stated  to  be  a  little  over  15.  The  work  is 
a  continuation  of  the  second  year's  course,  although  the  teaching 
is  somewhat  more  advanced  in  character. 
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The  rabbit  is  studied  exhaustively — the  nervous,  circulatory,, 
respiratory  and  digestive  systems  are  dissected  out,  described  and 
drawn. 

In  this  class  the  students  no  longer  work  in  pairs,  but  each  pupil  is 
provided  with  a  specimen. 

The  general  functions  of  the  digestive  glands  of  mammals  are 
illustrated  by  experiments  performed  with  material  taken  from  the 
gut  of  the  pig  supplied  entire  by  the  local  butcher.  Extracts  are 
obtained  from  the  various  glands  and  their  digestive  functions- 
examined  and  verified  by  chemical  tests. 

The  cray-fish  and  mussel  are  utilised  as  further  types  of 
invertebrates,  while  the  **  lung "  of  the  snail  is  examined  and 
contrasted  with  the  gills  of  the  mussel.  The  course  concludes  with 
the  dog-fish,  which  is  taken  as  a  general  type  of  fish  and  thoroughly 
dissected  and  contrasted  with  previous  creatures  examined  during, 
the  course.     (See  illustration  on  p.  238.) 

CONCLUSION. 

This  concludes  our  course  of  three  years'  teaching  of  biology^ 
The  time  spent  on  the  subject  in  each  year  is  three  hours  per 
week,  and  the  cost  of  material  compares  favourably  with  the 
outlay  needed  for  the  instruction  in  practical  chemistry. 

It  may  be  contended  that,  except  in  its  earlier  stages,  this  is  not 
"nature-study."  I  think  it  might  readily  be  shown  that  this. 
would  not  be  really  true.  The  question  may  be  asked — can  the 
interest  of  pupils  be  maintained  during  such  a  course  ?  I  should 
reply  that  we  find  the  biology  lessons  the  brightest  in  the  week, 
and  that  absence  from  them  is  a  very  rare  occurrence-^in  fact,, 
the  biology  days  are  eagerly  anticipated  by  the  pupils. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  these  lessons  to  convey  to  children  the 
idea  of  an  animal  as  a  living  machine  much  more  complex  in  its- 
details  than  the  most  intricate  of  human  contrivances,  while  the 
aesthetic  side  in  animal  life  has  not  been  forgotten.  If  this  result 
has  been  achieved  it  will  be  of  permanent  value  to  the  students ; 
for  in  the  obtaining  of  it  a  vast  amount  of  excellent  mental  training 
has  been  provided,  leading  the  observing  eye  to  see  and  the  ready 
mind  to  trace  similarity  amid  difference,  while  the  not  less  ready 
hand  has  been  assisted  to  draw  and  thus  to  describe  whatever  has. 
been  observed. 

Finally,  if  these  remarks  should,  in  any  small  degree,  lead  to  a 
wider  teaching  of  biology  in  our  secondary  schools,  I  shall  have 
achieved  the  main  object  of  the  writing  of  this  article. 

G.  H.  Leader. 
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THE     OFFICIAL    REPORT     OF    THE 
NATURE-STUDY  EXHIBITION,  1902.* 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  containing  the  report 
of  the  Nature- Study  Exhibition  held  last  year  is  occupied  by 
the  addresses  and  papers  which  were  contributed  to  the 
•conferences  arranged  in  connection  with  the  undertaking.  As 
these  have  been  exhaustively  discussed  already  by  Mr. 
Wilfred  Mark  Webb,+  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  upon  them 
here.  We  might,  however,  point  out  in  passing  that  in  the  brief 
but  useful  summary  which  appears  of  Professor  Miall's  address 
some  of  his  more  sweeping  assertions  are  not  to  be  found.  In 
other  papers  also  which  were  not  written  previous  to  their  delivery 
the  authors  have  in  similar  fashion  judiciously  modified  their 
statements. 

There  are  essays  to  which  Mr.  Webb  would  appear  to  do  scant 
justice,  but  these  trench  possibly  upon  matters  which,  thou<;h 
extremely  valuable  in  themselves,  bear  less  directly  upon  the 
-*•  progress  and  interpretation  "  of  **  nature-study." 

Turning  to  the  general  parts  of  the  book,  we  find,  in  the 
introduction  by  Sir  John  Cockburn  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Medd,  that  the 
attitude  taken  up  in  **  The  Record  "J  has  been  followed.  The  scope 
of  and  materials  for  **  nature-study "  have  not  been  in  anyway 
-defined,  and  the  matter,  it  is  said,  must  not  be  looked  upon  as 
a  new  subject,  but  as  a  more  efficient  means  of  imparting  general 
knoivledge.  The  methods  by  which  the  work  is  being  done  are 
•carefully  set  out  in  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  which 
we  shall  mention  later.  Very  rightly,  the  judges  (Mr.  A.  D.  Hall 
and  Professors  Miall,  Lloyd  Morgan,  Arthur  Thompson  and 
Robert  Wallace),  in  their  remarks,  dwell  upon  the  work  of  special 
.excellence,  with  a  view  to  future  progress.     In  all,  there  are  nine 

•  Slackie  and  Son,  1903 ;  price,  2s.  6d. 

f  ••  The  Record  of   Technical   and    Secondary   Education,"  October,  1902, 
TP-  387-426. 

J  October,  1902,  Editorial  Note,  pp.  371-2. 
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sub-headings  to  this  the  most  important  part  of  their  report,  and 
these  we  will  briefly  review,  one  by  one  : — 


(i)  Btndles  on  Living  Things. — The  observation  of  living 
creatures  is  put  first,  and  few  would  have  this  relegated  to  a 
secondary  position.  It  is  allowed  that  in  scientific  work  the  study 
of  a  dead  object  may  be  important ;  but  it  is  maintained  that  in 
the  more  general  training,  for  which  we  look  to  **  nature  study," 
the  consideration  of  living  things  is  of  much  more  value.  The 
paragraph,  which  we  are  discussing  as  it  proceeds,  is  most 
suggestive  of  Professor  Miall's  views,  and,  indeed,  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  his  remarks  in  "  The  Educational  Record,"*  for  in 
both  places  the  usefulness  of  studying  the  nutrition  of  green  plants 
by  the  method  of  water  culture  is  emphasised.  Our  readers  will 
allow  that  such  work  is  of  little  value  if  the  pupils  do  not  carry  out 
the  necessary  weighings  and  measurements  themselves,  and  this 
surely  entails  something  beyond  the  scope  of  that  general 
observation  which  we  look  upon  as  "  nature-study."  In  fact,  it  is 
a  scientific  inquiry  of  a  special  character,  and  it  is  open  to  the^ 
objection  that  it  has  to  be  carried  out  under  the  most  artificial 
conditions.  There  is  plenty  of  other  work  that  can  be  done,  and,, 
indeed,  that  has  been  done  in  the  garden  of  the  same  school  which 
exhibited  the  water  cultures  and  to  which  such  criticisms  cannot 
be  applied.  The  dated  drawings  of  seedlings  in  various  stages  of 
development,  mentioned  by  the  judges,  may  be  referred  to  in  this 
connection. 

(2)  Beasonal  Studies. — There  is  no  need  to  enlarge  upon  the 
advantages  of  these,  but  we  may  refer  to  the  danger  suggested  of 
keeping  seasonal  records  which  are  merely  confined  to  the 
occurrence  of  an  animal  or  plant,  and  add  nothing  to  our 
knowledge  of  its  life  and  ways. 

(3)  Regional  Snnreys. — The  judges  are  right  in  characterising 
scientific  botanical  surveys  as  being  upon  a  higher  plane  than 
those  we  would  advocate  in  **  nature-study." 

(4)  Mature  Diaries. — Bald  observations  and  the  addition  of 
matter  which  is  not  the  result  of  personal  investigation  and  work 
are  condemned  under  this  heading. 

(5)  Bohool  Oardens. — One  judge  (Professor  Wallace)  dissents 
from  the  recommendation  that  school  gardens  should  be  encouraged. 
To  our  mind,  the-garden  which  is  a  part  of  the  **  nature-study  ** 
work  of  a  school  should  be  differentiated  from  the  useful  but  less 

•  Vol.  XVI.,  new  series,  No.  12  (October,  1902),  p.  138. 
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general  educational  type  in  which  it  is  primarily  sought  to  teach 
gardening. 

(6)  YiTaria  and  Aqoaria. — Somewhat  grudgingly,  it  seems,  the 
judges  say  that  thiey  have  been  able  to  commend  the  exhibition  of 
living  animals,  and  this  reminds  us  that  Professor  Miall,  in  his 
remarks,  urged  that  plants  alone  should  be  studied.  There  is  a 
tendency,  rife  now-a-days,  to  exalt  animals  and  to  carry  so-called 
kindness  to  sentimental  extremes  which  leads  to  the  manufacture  of 
cranks. 

(7)  Sohool  Rambles. — Opportunity  is  taken  in  this  paragraph  to 
enlarge  upon  the  superiority  of  home-made  illustrations — in  this 
case,  lantern  slides  made  from  photographs  taken  on  school 
journeys — over  bought  material.  The  remarks  wander  off  to 
individual  scientific  work  based  upon  practical  problems. 

(8)  Simple  Apparatus. — As  this  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  "  demonstration  of  scientific  facts,"  and  as  it  is  not  in  line 
with  **  nature-study"  proper,  we  pass  it  over. 

(9)  The  Scope  of  "  Nature-Study,"— This  hardly  sounds  as  if 
it  should  be  a  sub-division  of  "  work  of  special  excellence,"  but 
occasion  is  taken  to  praise  exhibits  which  implied  an  appreciative 
outlook  upon  the  whole  environment,  including  its  aesthetic  and 
practical  aspects. 

After  giving  a  list  of  their  awards,  the  judges  briefly  characterise 
some  lines  of  work  which  appear  less  valuable  than  others  which 
are  feasible  and  well  known.  Among  the  former  are  the  copying 
of  diagrams  and  drawings  from  books  and  the  making  and  exhibition 
of  collections  which  have  no  special  purpose  or  local  connection. 

We  come  now  to  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Nature-Study  Exhibition  Association,  and  in  this  report, 
the  authorship  of  which  may  be  mainly  attributed  to  Mr.  R.  Hedger 
Wallace  and  Mr.  Wilfred  Mark  Webb,  the  scientific  work  is 
carefully  separated  from  what  is  economic  and  what  can  rightly  be 
considered  *•  nature-study  "  in  the  general  educational  sense.  All 
the  methods  of  conducting  observational  lessons,  of  carrying  on 
field  work  and  of  making  records  of  "nature-study"  represented 
in  the  exhibition  are  considered,  while  in  the  descriptions  of 
work  which  have  been  chosen  for  comment  the  details  of 
greatest  use  in  interpreting  *'  nature-study "  or  undertaking  its 
introduction  have  been  italicized. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  profit  by  the  results  of  the 
exhibition,  and  we  trust  that  the  scheme  which  has  been  issued 
recently  by  the  Home  Counties  Nature-Study  Exhibition  may 
afford  further  help  in  the  direction  of  establishing  sound  educational 
procedure. 
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OUTLINE  OF  PENSION  SCHEME  FOR  TEACHERS.* 

Retiring  Age. 

(i)  (a)  Retirement  shall  be  compulsory  at  the  end  of  the  term  in 
which  the  age  of  65  is  attained. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  teacher  who  is  under  the  age  of  40  at 
the  date  of  first  contributing  to  the  pension  fund,  the  appointing 
authority  shall  have  the  option  of  calling  upon  him  to  retire  at  any 
.  time  after  attaining  the  age  of  60,  and  before  attaining  the  age  of 
65,  provided  that  by  the  creation  of  a  pension  in  consequence 
of  such  retirement  the  total  amount  payable  to  pensioners  between 
the  ages  of  60  and  65  is  not  made  to  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  the 
salaries  payable  to  teachers  between  the  ages  of  60  and  65. 

Amount  of  Pension. 

(2)  In  the  above  cases  the  amount  of  the  pension  shall  be  50  per 
cent,  of  the  average  salary  received  during  the  last  five,  ten  or 
15  complete  years  of  service,  whichever  shall  give  the  greatest 
result. 

Contributions  of  Teachers, 

(3)  The  contributions  of  teachers  shall  be  according  to  the 
following  scale  : — 

Salaries  greater  than 

;fioo        ;f2oo        /300      /400      /500 

But  not  greater  than 

Age:  ;fioo        ;f2oo        ;f3oo  ;f40o  /500 

Under  30 2j%        2j%  3%  3j%  4  %  4i% 

30  to   39 2i%        3  %  3j%  4  %  4j%  5  % 

40   to   49 3  %        3j%  4  %  4i%  5  %  5i% 

5oandover    ....        3i%        4%  4!%  5  %  5l%  6% 

In  reading  this  scale  the  age  must  be  understood  to  be  the  age  at 
the  date  of  the  first  contribution  to  the  pension  fund ;  the  salary, 
however,  is  the  actual  salary  at  the  date  of  each  successive 
contribution. 

Contributions  of  County  GoTeming  Bodies. 

(4)  The  contributions  of  the  County  Governing  Bodies  shall  be 
on  a  scale  60  per  cent,  higher  than  the  scale  for  teachers. 


•  See  also  our  remarks  in  the  Editorial  Notes. 
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Return  of  Contributions. 

(5)  All  contributions  paid  by  the  teacher  shall  be  returned  in  fulU 
without  interest,  in  the  following  cases  : — (a)  If  after  paying  at  least 
two  years*  contributions  the  teacher  ceases  to  serve  in  a  Welsh 
intermediate  school,  a*nd  is  not  qualified  for  a  pension  ;  or  (b)  on 
the  death  of  teacher  while  in  the  service  of  a  Welsh  intermediate 
school. 

(6)  In  the  case  of  a  pensioner's  death,  if  the  amount  of  the 
pension  received  is  less  than  the  amount  of  contributions  paid  by 
the  teacher,  the  difference  shall  be  returned  to  the  pensioner's 
representative,  such  representative  to  be  settled  by  the  managers, 
of  the  fund,  unless  nominated  for  the  purpose  by  the  deceased 
pensioner. 

(7)  Contributions  paid  by  the  County  Governing  Bodies  shall  in 
no  case  be  returned. 

Pension  on  Permanent  Inoapacity. 

(8)  (a)  On  retiring  through  permanent  incapacitation  after  pa)dng 
ten  years*  contributions,  a  teacher  entering  the  service  of  a  Welsh 
intermediate  school  after  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  this 
scheme  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  ten-sixtieths  of  the  average 
salary  received  by  him  during  the  preceding  five,  ten  or  15  complete 
years  of  service,  whichever  shall  give  the  greatest  result.  If 
eleven  years*  contributions  have  been  paid,  the  pension  shall  be 
eleven-sixtieths ;  if  twelve,  the  pension  shall  be  twelve-sixtieths ; 
and  so  on  up  to  30  years*  contributions,  when  the  teacher  may 
retire,  irrespective  of  age,  if  permanently  incapacitated,  on  one-half 
of  the  average  salary  received  by  him  during  the  last  five,  ten  or 
15  complete  years  of  service,  whichever  shall  give  the  greatest 
result. 

{b)  On  retiring  through  permanent  incapacitation  for  teaching 
after  paying  one  year*s  contribution,  a  teacher  already  in  the 
ser\'ice  of  a  Welsh  intermediate  school  at  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  this  scheme  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of 
one-sixtieth  of  the  average  salary  received  by  him  during  the  last 
five,  ten  or  15  complete  years  of  service,  whichever  shall  give  the 
greatest  result.  If  two  years'  contributions  have  been  paid,  the 
pension  shall  be  two-sixtieths;  if  three,  the  pension  shall  be 
three-sixtieths ;  and  so  on  up  to  30  years'  contributions,  when  the 
teacher  may  retire,  irrespective  of  age,  if  permanently  incapacitated, 
on  one-half  of  the  average  salary  received  by  him  during  the  last 
five,  ten  or  15  complete  years  of  service,  whichever  shall  give  the. 
greatest  result. 
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{c)  Permanent  incapacitation  for  teaching  shall  be  understood  to 
mean  such  a  permanent  breakdown  of  physical  or  mental  health 
as  to  render  the  teacher,  in  the  opinion  of  the  managers  of  the 
fund,  incapable  of  gaining  a  suitable  living,  every  such  case  being 
subject  to  reconsideration  from  time  to  time. 

{d)  If  the  managers  of  the  fund  decline  to  grant  or  continue 
a  pension  under  this  clause,  they  may,  at  their  discretion,  make  a 
return  of  the  teacher's  contributions,  without  interest,  subject 
to  deduction  of  payments  actually  made  to  him  out  of  the  fund. 

Actuarial  InTestigations. 

(9)  An  actuarial  investigation  into  the  state  of  the  fund  shall  be 
made  at  intervals  of  five  years,  and  power  is  reserved  to  the 
managers  of  the  fund  to  adjust  the  benefits,  the  contributions  and 
the  retiring  age  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  the  various 
investigations,  provided  that  no  larger  contributions  than  those 
herein  specified  shall  be  required  from  County  Governing  Bodies 
without  their  consent.  But  in  no  case  shall  any  increased 
^benefits  be  granted  to  teachers  who  have  contributed  to  the  fund 
for  less  than  25  years,  all  profit  arising  from  resignations,  interest 
•earned  over  three  per  cent.,  or  other  sources,  being  reserved  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  contribute  for  25  years  or  more,  and  being 
applicable  at  the  discretion  of  the  Central  Welsh  Board  to 
increase  the  pensions,  or  to  lower  the  age  of  retirement,  either  of 
all  teachers  or  of  women  teachers,  or  in  other  ways. 

Optional  Retirement  at  55. 

(10)  (a)  Teachers  wall  be  allowed,  at  their  option,  to  retire  at 
-anytime  after  the  age  of  55  at  a  rate  of  pension  calculated 
according  to  the  age  of  retirement,  so  as  to  be  actuarially 
equivalent  to  the  benefits  provided  by  the  foregoing  scheme,  after 
making  allowance  for  the  contributions  payable  by  and  on  behalf 
of  the  teachers,  and  after  they  have  contributed  to  the  fund 
during  a  period  of  not  less  than  15  years. 

(b)  It  will  be  within  the  discretion  of  the  managers  of  the  fund 
to  decline  to  grant  or  continue  a  pension  under  this  clause,  if  the 
teacher  should  exercise  his  profession  in  a  manner  which,  in  their 
•opinion,  may  be  inimical  to  the  interests  of  any  school  under  the 
Welsh  Act,  every  such  case  to  be  subject  to  reconsideration  from 
time  to  time  and  to  full  notice  and  opportunity  for  defence  being 
afforded  to  the  pensioner. 

COL 

Notes. — It  is  perhaps  nec^an    y  that  it  should  be  pointed  out 

.that  the  calculations  were  mai the  basis  of  the  salaries  payable 

larks  in  tn^ 
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in  November,  1899,  and  on  the  assumption  that  the  scheme  came 
into  operation  as  at  ist  January,  1902. 

The  additional  cost  of  providing  pensions  to  teachers  who  are 
over  the  age  of  40  at  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  fund 
falls  upon  the  counties,  and  does  not  in  any  way  fall  upon  the 
teachers  under  the  age  of  40. 

The  contributions  of  the  teachers  amount  to  about  ;^2,20o  per 
annum,  of  which  £s^^  ^s  payable  by  teachers  over  the  age  of  40. 
The  contributions  of  the  counties  amount  to  about  ;^3,5oo  per 
annum. 

If  the  commencement  of  the  scheme  should  be  postponed  to 
I  St  January,  1903,  it  is  estimated  that  the  contributions  of  the 
counties  will  have  to  be  increased  to  seven-fourths  of  the  teachers' 
contributions,  and  will  amount  to  about  ;^3,8oo  per  annum. 


PUPIL-TEACHERS'     CENTRES     AT 
SECONDARY    SCHOOLS. 


THE     SCHEME     IN     WILTSHIRE. 

In  the  last  number  of  **  The  Record"  reference  was  made  (on 
pp.  6,  149-51)  to  the  successful  work  undertaken  in  Hampshire 
and  Nottinghamshire  at  Pupil-Teachers*  Centres  established  at 
secondary  schools.  The  following  scheme  embodies  the  definite 
regulations  formulated  by  the  Wiltshire  County  Technical 
Education  Committee  for  the  conduct  of  similar  Centres.  The 
scheme  received  the  approval  of  the  County  Council  on  the  5th 
August,  1902,  and  has  been  welcomed  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 

(i)  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  instruction  of  candidates  and 
pupil- teachers  in  elementary  schools  should  be  conducted  as  far  as 
possible  in  connection  with  the  secondary  schools  in  the  county. 

(2)  That  a  Local  Committee  desiring  to  undertake  the 
instruction  mentioned  in  paragraph  i  must  submit  before  the  15th 
day  of  September  an  application  and  time-table  for  the  approval  of 
the  County  Committee.  The  time-table  must  provide  instruction 
in  all  the  subjects  required  for  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination 
»xcept  reading,  recitation  and  needlework,  and  for  at  least  nine 
lours'  instruction  per  week  before  one  p.m.  on  Saturdays  and  five 
>.m*  on  other  week  days. 
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(3)  That  the  'County  Committee  will  be  prepared  to  approve 
applications  for  payment  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  travelling 
expenses  of  the  teachers  receiving  instruction. 

(4)  That  for  each  teacher  attending  a  course  of  instruction  the 
County  Committee  will  make  an  annual  grant  in  aid  of  the 
instruction  to  the  Local  Committee  at  the  following  rates  :— 

£^  per  head  for  the  first  20  teachers ; 

£2  I  OS.  per  head  for  the  second  20  teachers ; 

£1  5s.  per  head  for  all  teachers  above  the  first  40. 

A  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  grant  in  the  case  of  irregular 
attendance  or  of  unsatisfactory  progress. 

(5)  That,  in  the  case  of  a  pupil-teacher  who  has  been  in 
attendance  for  a  third-year  course  in  a  secondary  school  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Education  under  Clauses  XI.  to  XXIII.  of  the 
Secondary  School  Regulations,  the  term  of  apprenticeship  should, 
as  a  rule,  be  reduced  from  three  to  two  years. 

(6)  That  candidates  and  first  year  pupil-teachers  in  respect  of 
whom  the  grant  mentioned  in  paragraph  4  is  paid  shall  be  ineligible 
for  county  grants  in  any  other  classes  except  drawing. 


A  summary  of  the  numbers  of  pupil-teachers  in  attendance  at 
the  commencement  of  the  current  session  at  the  various  Centres 
in  the  county  is  given  below : — 


Centre. 

Bradford    

Calne , 

Chippenham.. 

Devizes , 

Marlborough 

Salisbury  

Swindon    

Trowbridge  .. 
Warminster  . 
Westbury  — 


Numbers  in  Attendance. 

Boy*. 

Girls. 



II 

2 

16 

3 

18 

3 

13 

2 

7 

II 

37 

17 

log 

10 

36 

— 

9 

2 

12 

Totals. 
II 
18 
21 
16 

9 

48 

126 

46 

9 


Grand 
TotaL 

318 


The  grants,  with  the  exception  of  those  to  Salisbury  and  Swindon, 
are  paid  according  to  the  approved  scheme,  the  capitation  payments 
varying  from  £$  to  £1  5s.  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  teachers 
in  attendance  (see  par.  4  of  scheme  above).  At  Salisbury,  the 
Pupil-Teachers'  Centre  is  under  the  control  of  a  voluntary 
committee  consisting  of  school  managers,  etc.,  and  not  undei 
the  Local  Committee  recognised  by  the  County  Committee; 
consequently  it  does  not  receive  the  capitation  payments,  but  by  the 
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request  of  the  Local  Committee,  the  grants  are  made  for  technical 
subjects  only,  and  not  for  other  subjects,  such  as  geography, 
school  management,  etc.  At  Swindon  the  School  Board  are 
responsible  for  the  instruction. 

In  view  of  the  facts  that  ample  provision  is  now  made  in 
Wiltshire  for  the  instruction  of  pupil-teachers  and  that  their 
travelling  expenses  to  the  Centres  are  defrayed  by  the  Technical 
Education  Committee,  it  is  hoped  that  better  results  generally, 
as  well  as  at  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination,  will  be  obtained 
not  only  by  town  teachers  but  also  by  those  residing  in  the  rural 
districts. 


THE  EDUCATION   (LONDON)   BILL,  1903. 


TEXT  OF  THE  MEASURE. 

A  Bill  to  extend  and  adapt  the  Education  Act,  1902,  to  London. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : — 

Application  of  Education  Act,  1902,  to  London. 

1.  The  Education  Act,  1902  (in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
principal  Act),  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  and  subject  to 
modifications  made  by  this  Act,  apply  to  London. 

Education  Committee. 
2.  Ttie  Education  Committee  of  the  Local  Education  Authority 
shall  be  constituted  in  manner  provided  by  the  First  Schedule  to 
this  Act. 

Powers  of  Borough  Councils. 

3. — (i)  The  Council  of  each  metropolitan  borough  shall  be  the 
managers  of  all  public  elementary  schools  provided  by  the  Local 

•  In  the  Editorial  Notes  on  pp.  161-3  reference  is  made  to  this  measure  and  to 
certain  amendments  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons.  But  since  the  Editorial 
Notes  were  written,  further  amendments,  proposed  by  the  Government  and 
involving  inter  alia  the  omission  of  Clause  2,  have  been  accepted 
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Education  Authority  within  their  borough,  and,  subject  to  any 
general  directions  given  by  the  Local  Education  Authority  and  to 
the  power  of  that  Authority  to  determine  the  number,  qualifica- 
tions and  salaries  of  teachers,  shall  exercise  and  perform  the 
powers  and  duties  of  management  as  respects  those  schools 
(including  the  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  teachers  in 
those  schools  and  the  custody  of  the  buildings). 

If  any  question  arises  whether  any  power  may  be  exercised  or 
any  duty  is  to  be  performed  by  the  Council  of  a  metropolitan 
borough  as  a  matter  of  management  under  this  Section,  that 
question  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  if  at 
any  time  the  Local  Education  Authority  satisfy  the  Board  of 
Education  that  the  Council  of  any  metropolitan  borough  have 
failed  properly  to  exercise  or  perform  their  powers  and  duties 
under  this  Section,  the  Board  may,  by  Order,  enable  the  Local 
Education  Authority  to  take  over  from  the  Council  those  powers 
and  duties  for  such  time  and  subject  to  such  conditions  or 
exceptions  as  the  Board  determine. 

(2)  The  site  of  any  new  public  elementary  school  to  be  pronded 
by  the  Local  Education  Authority  being  a  site  within  the  area, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Local  Education  Authority  will  be  served 
by  the  new  school,  shall  (subject  to  compliance  with  such  conditions 
as  may  be  made  by  that  Authority  with  respect  to  the  amount 
available  for  the  purchase  of  the  site)  be  selected  by  the 
Council  of  the  metropolitan  borough  in  which  the  area  is  situated, 
or,  if  that  area  is  comprised  in  more  than  one  metropolitan  borough, 
by  the  Councils  of  those  boroughs  jointly. 

(3)  The  Council  of  a  metropolitan  borough  may,  if  they  think 
fit,  exercise  any  of  their  powers  under  this  Section,  and  also  any 
powers  which  may  be  delegated  to  them  by  the  Local  Education 
Authority  under  the  principal  Act,  or  which  they  have  as  minor 
Local  Authority  under  that  Act,  through  a  Committee  or  Committees 
appointed  by  them  consisting  either  wholly  or  partly  of  members o£ 
the  Council. 


Hodifioation  of  Prinoipal  Aot  and  Interpretation. 

4. — (i)  The  modifications  of  the  principal  Act  set  out  in  tli^ 
Second  Schedule  to  this  Act  shall  have  effect  for  the  purposc^s 
of  this  Act. 

2.  The  expression  **  metropolitan  borough  "  in  this  Act  sbisj.! 
include  the  city,  and  the  expression  **  Council  of  a  metropolitan 
borough  "  shall  include  the  Common  Council. 
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Commencement,  Repeal  and  Short  Title. 

5. — (i)  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  appointed 
day,  and  the  appointed  day  shall  be  the  first  day  of  May^  1904,  or 
such  other  day,  not  being  more  than  twelve  months  later,  as  the 
Board  of  Education  may  appoint,  and  different  days  may  be 
appointed  for  different  purposes  and  for  different  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  repeals  effected  by  the  principal  Act,  the 
Acts  mentioned  in  the  Third  Schedule  to  this  Act  shall  be  repealed 
to  the  extent  specified  in  the  third  column  of  that  Schedule. 

(3)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Education  (London)  Act,  1903, 
and  the  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1902,  and  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1893. 

SCHEDULES. 
First  Schedule. 

Constitution  of  Education  Committee. 

(i)  The  Education  Committee  shall  as  ordinarily  constituted 
consist  of  92  members,  of  whom  36  shall  be  persons  who  are 
members  of  the  Local  Education  Authority,  appointed  by  that 
Authority;  31  shall  be  persons  who  are  members  of  the  Councils 
of  metropolitan  boroughs,  appointed  by  those  Councils,  the  Common 
Council  and  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Westminster  each 
appointing  two  members,  and  each  of  the  other  metropolitan 
boroughs  appointing  one  member ;  and  25  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Local  Education  Authority  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  made 
by  that  Authority  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  scheme  shall  provide  for  the  appointment  of  those  members 
in  accordance  with  paragraphs  (i)  and  (c)  of  sub-section  three  of 
Section  17  of  the  principal  Act,  and  sub-sections  six  and  seven  of 
Section  17  and  Section  21  of  that  Act  (which  relate  to  the  making 
of  schemes)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  such  scheme  as  they 
apply  with  respect  to  a  scheme  for  the  constitution  of  the  whole 
Ekiucation  Committee. 

(2)  On  the  first  Education  Committee  there  shall  be  five  super- 
numerary members,  selected  by  the  Local  Education  Authority 
from  among  the  members  of  the  London  School  Board,  but  those 
supernumerary  members  shall  cease  to  hold  office  on  the  expiration 
of  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  constitution  of  the 
first  Education  Committee,  and  any  vacancy  in  their  number 
occurring  by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise  shall  not  be 
filled  up. 
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Second  Schedule. 

Modifications  of  the  Principal  Act 

(i)  References  in  the  principal  Act  to  the  Council  of  a  borough 
shall  not  be  construed  as  references  to  the  Council  of  a  metropoKtan 
borough,  except — 

(a)  In  paragraph  (a)  of  Section  20  (relating  to  arrangements 
between  Councils),  in  sub-section  two  of  Section  24  (relating  to 
interpretation)  and  in  paragraph  nine  of  the  Second  Schedule;  and 

(b)  As  respects  the  borough  of  Woolwich,  so  far  as  is  necessarj* 
to  enable  the  Council  of  that  borough  to  make  any  contribution 
which  they  are  authorised  to  make  under  Section  19  of  the  London 
Government  Act,  1899.  * 

(2)  The  provisions  of  Section  two  of  the  principal  Act,  as  to 
limit  of  rate,  shall  not  apply. 

(3)  Sub-section  one  of  Section  six  of  the  principal  Act  (relating 
to  the  management  of  schools),  and  so  much  of  sub-section  one  of 
Section  twelve  of  that  Act  (relating  to  the  grouping  of  schools 
under  one  management)  as  enables  the  Local  Education  Authority 
to  group  public  elementary  schools  provided  by  them,  shall  not 
apply. 

The  provisions  in  the  division  headed  B.  of  the  First  Schedule 
to  the  principal  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Council  of  a  metropolitan 
borough. 

(4)  Sub-sections  three  and  five  to  eight  of  Section  17  of  the 
principal  Act  (relating  to  Education  Committees),  and  Section  21 
of  that  Act,  shall  not  apply  except  so  far  as  they  are  applied 
for  the  purposes  of  the  First  Schedule  to  this  Act. 

(5)  The  provisoes  to  sub-section  one  of  Section  18  of  the 
principal  Act  (relating  to  expenses),  and  sub-section  two  of 
Section  13  of  that  Act  (relating  to  endowments),  shall  not  apply. 

(6)  The  words  "  a  County  Council "  in  Section  19  of  the 
principal  Act  (which  relates  to  borrowing)  shall,  as  respects 
borrowing  by  the  Local  Education  Authority,  be  construed  as 
if  they  were  **  the  London  County  Council." 

(7)  Sub-section  seven  of  Section  23  of  the  principal  Act  shall 
be  read  as  if  the  following  words  were  added  to  it,  namely,  "  and 
"  the  office  of  a  teacher  in  a  school  provided  by  the  Loca\ 
**  Education  Authority  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  office  in  the  gift 
**  or  disposal  of  the  County  Council,  and,  as  respects  any  school 
**  managed  by  the  Council  of  a  metropolitan  borough,  a  paid  office 
"  under  the  Council  of  that  borough." 

(8)  Section  27  of  the  principal  Act  (relating  to  extent, 
commencement  and   short  title)  shall  not  apply  except  so  far  as 
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sub-section  three  of  that  Section  is  already  applicable  to  London, 
and  the  words  "  the  appointed  day  '*  shall  be  substituted  for 
"  the  26th  day  of  March,  1904,"  in  that  sub-section. 

(9)  The  Treasury  shall  be  substituted  for  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  paragraph  6  of  the  Second  Schedule  to  the  principal  Act. 

(10)  References  in  the  principal  Act  to  the  passing  of  that  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  references  to  the  passing  of  this  Act. 

Third  Schedule. 
Enaotments  Repealed. 

OrMJon  2Uid  Chapter.  Short  Title.  Extent  of  Repeal. 

33  &  34  Vict,  c  75.    The  Elementary  Educa-    The   definition   of  **  metropolis  " 
tion  Act,  1870.  in  Section  three. 

Sections  37,  38  and  39. 
Section  58. 

The  Third  Part   of   the  Second 
Schedule      and       the       Fifth 
Schedule. 
36  &  37  Vict,  c  86.    The  Elementary  Educa-     Section  16. 

ion  Act,  1873. 
48  &  49  Vict,  c  38.    The  School  Boards  Act,    Section  two. 
1885. 
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VI.— REVIEWS. 


NOTES    UPON    LOCAL   ADMINISTRATION    IN 
VARIOUS   DISTRICTS.* 

Durham. — The  Results  of  Twelve  Years'  Work. — Some  very  striking 
facts  as  to  the  results  that  have  followed  the  policy  pursued  by  the  County 
Education  Committee  during  the  past  twelve  years  have  been  compiled  by  the 
Secretary  (Mr.  J.  A.  L.  Robson).  These  are  here  presented  maiKly  in  his  on 
words,  with  the  addition  of  other  and  fuller  information  upon  certain  points 
which  the  report  supplies  elsewhere. 

In  the  first  twelve  months  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1890  only  a  small 
part  of  the  Residue  Grant  was  expended  (a)  in  giving  lectures  of  a  pioneer 
character  and  (b)  in  paying  the  travelling  expenses  and  fees  of  teachers  on 
Saturdays.  When  it  appeared  likely  that  the  Grant  would  be  permanent,  it  vras 
determined  to  organise  and  carry  out  a  county  scheme,  but  systematic  work  «as 
not  commenced  until  the  middle  of  1892.  From  the  year  i8go  onward  the  funds 
derived  under  the  Act,  which  have  amounted  during  the  twelve  years  to  ova 
;f  170,000,  although  not  always  expended,  have  been  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  technical  instruction  ;  but  it  seems  that  Durham  receives  the  smallest  amount 
per  head  of  population  of  any  English  county.  Under  the  Technical  Instructioa 
Acts  rate-aid  has  been  provided  by  ten  out  of  the  61  urban  districts  to 
supplement  county  grants  made  from  the  Residue  Grant.  From  1892  an 
endeavour  has  been  consistently  made,  and  with  success,  to  co-ordinate  the 
various  institutions  then  existing.  The  scattered,  disconnected  and,  in  some 
districts,  antagonistic  interests  have  been  difficult  to  deal  with.  Under  the  early 
regime  classes  sprang  into  existence,  as  a  rule,  through  the  efforts  of  some 
teacher  who  arranged  a  voluntary  committee  to  satisfy  the  regulations  of  the 
then  Science  and  Art  Department,  but  the  whole  of  the  financial  part  was 
farmed  by  the  promoter.  It  was  not  unusual  to  have  two.  three  or  more  "  local 
committees"  in  one  township,  in  many  cases  with  rival  classes  in  the  same 
subjects.  These  "  vested  interests  "  were  very  difficult  to  control,  but  eventually 
all  art  and  science  evening  classes  were  brought  within  the  county  scheme  and 
were  managed  by  one  approved  committee  for  each  district.  The  Board  of 
Education  then  recognised  the  County  Committee  as  the  authority  responsible 
for  such  instruction  and  for  the  selection  and  appointment  of  teachers. 
The  same  step  was  taken  by  the  City  and  Guilds'  Institute  in  regard  to 
technological  subjects.  Later  on  the  Board  of  Education  extended  the 
County  Committee's  jurisdiction  to  secondary  schools  and  all  day  and 
evening  classes.  The  Government  grant  earned  last  session  in  these  different 
directions  for  higher  instruction  probably  amounted  to  about  ;f8,ooo.  It  has 
been    imperative    from    time    to    time    to    alter,  boundaries,    to   discontinue, 

*  These  notes  are  based  upon  the  annual  reports  issued  by  the  Technical  Education  Conmuttees 
in  respect  of  the  year  1901-a. 
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transfer  or  amalgamate  classes  ;    in  taking  these  necessary  steps  everything 

has  been  done  with  a  view  to  systematising,  consolidating  and  strengthening 

the  county  scheme.     The  elementary  schools  have  been  indirectly  benefited 

by  the  provision  of  scholarships   for    the    children    and    special    instruction 

for  many  of  the  teachers.     Up  to  the  present  time  evening  classes  have  been 

regularly  inspected,  teachers  registered  and  the  work  of  the  students  raised  to  a 

standard  immensely  above  that  of  ten  years  ago.     Facilities  for  instruction  have 

been  created  which  enable  the  rural    and  other  i:emote  residents  to  enjoy 

privileges  almost  equal  to  those  in  the  urban  districts.     A  complete  system  of 

scholarships  of  twelve  different  classes  has  been  devised,  and  by  its  means  581 

individual  students  were  assisted  last  year.      Boys'  and  mixed  public  secondary 

schools  have  been  provided  with  apparatus  and  laboratories  of  the  best  kind. 

Ten  years  ago  no  secondary  school  in  the  county  had  a  laboratory,  and  little 

instruction  in  modem  science  was  given  at  any  of  the  schools.    To-day  each  of 

the  boys'   schools  aided  possesses  a  fully-equipped  chemical  laboratory,  and 

some  have    also  a  physics    laboratory.      Four  of    the  schools   are  attended 

by  girls  as  well  as  boys,   and  the  two    schools   exclusively    for   girls   have 

modernised  time-tables  with  suitable  scientific   instruction  added.      Six  new 

public  secondar>'  schools    have    been    established  and    aided  in  the  county 

since    1890,   and  the  first  secondary    school    under    an    endowment    scheme 

exclusively  devoted  to  girls  is  now  being  established.     The  number  of  pupils 

enjoying  the  advantages  of  attendance  at  public  secondary  schools  has  been 

nearly  doubled.     Probably  not  fewer  than  20,000  students  have  attended  public 

lectures  provided  or  assisted  out  of  the  county  fund.    Very  important  experiments 

have  been  carried  out  of  great  benefit  to  agriculture.     Dairy-maids  have  been 

instructed  in  their  particular  work  to  the  number  of  over  2,000.     Elementary 

teachers  have  not  been  slow  to  seize  the  opportunities  offered.     Five  technical 

institutes  have  been  erected  in  the  county  at  a  cost  of  about  /■42,ooo,  of  which 

sum  the  County  Committee  have  contributed  £13,300,  as  well  as  an  amount  01 

/3,8oo  allocated  to  a  large  number  of  schools  and  classes  for  the  purchase  of 

apparatus   and  special    furniture.      Several    students  have  enjoyed    technical 

courses  at  university  colleges  with  most  gratifying  results ;  some  of  them  were 

enabled    to  advance  from   British  and  other  elementary  schools  by  means  of 

county  scholarships,  without  which  they  would  undoubtedly  have  been  compelled 

to  pass  their  existence  in  other  and  much  less  important  spheres  of  industry  than 

those  in  which  they  are  now  fitted  to  take  a  part.     In  proof  of  the  great  benefits 

enjoyed  by  many,  it  may  be  interesting  here  to  state  that  hundreds  of  letters 

have    been    received    during    recent    years    expressing  heartfelt  gratitude  for 

privileges    enjoyed    and    opportunities    afforded    for    self-improvement,   social 

advancement  and  lucrative  appointments    by  means  of  technical  classes  or 

scholarship's.     It   is  not  safe  to  judge  of  results  by  statistics  alone,  but  such 

testimony  as  the  above  is  sure  ground  for  assuming  that  the  administration  of 

the  education  fund  of  the  Council  during  the   past  ten  years  has  been  of 

incalculable  benefit  to  the  people  of  this  county.    And,  finally,  the  whole  scheme 

under  which  the  Grant  has  been  administered  has  broadened  considerably  since 

1892,  and  has  been  varied  to  suit  changing  circumstances. 


K, —  Successful  Experiments  in  Agricultural  and  Rural 
Instruction. — The  County  Committee  are  able  again  to  announce  the  initial 
success  of  some  new  departures  in  connection  with  certain  branches  of  the  excellent 
work  in  agricultural  education  conducted  at  the  Central  Laboratories,  Chelmsford. 
The  short  three  weeks'  courses  of  instruction,  which  have  been  held  with  some 
success  in  other  counties  during  the  winter,  were  replaced  in  this  county,  for  the 
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first  time  in  190 1-2,  by  one  course  of  nine  weeks'  duration.  The  staff-teacher 
(Mr.  T.  S.  Dymond,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.)  thinks  "  it  is  a  most  encouraging  sign  that 
*'  for  this  long  course  not  only  were  all  the  students  who  applied  for  admission 
"  precisely  of  the  class  for  whom  the  school  is  intended  (young  men  beginning 
"  farming),  but  there  were,  for  the  first  part  of  the  course,  more  applicants  than 
*'  could  be  admitted.  .  .  .  The  course  included  39  lectures  with  laboratory 
*•  work  in  chemistry  and  agricultural  chemistry,  14  lectures  in  physics,  28  lectures 
"  with  laboratory  work  in  biology  and  54  lectures  and  field  and  other 
"demonstrations  in  agriculture,"  the  latter  proving  "a  most  useful  feature  of 
"  the  course.  .  .  .  The  horticultural  students  attending  the  long  course  of 
"  horticulture  took  the  lecture  and  laboratory  work  in  chemistry  and  physics." 
The  examination  at  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  however,  was  not  considered 
entirely  satisfactory.  The  permanent  school  of  horticulture,  which  proWdes  an 
advanced  course  lasting  an  entire  year,  completed  its  first  trial  year  with  success: 
half  of  the  eight  students  left  before  the  close  of  the  session  to  take  ap 
appointments.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  day's  programme  is  (i)  one  hour's  work 
in  the  garden  before  breakfast ;  (2)  three  hours  in  the  laboratory  in  the  morning ; 
(3)  three  hours  in  the  garden  in  the  afternoon.  Something  has  been  done  in  the 
preparation  of  museum  specimens  for  teaching  purposes,  and  in  the  formation  of 
herbaria  and  collections  of  insects  for  reference.  The  facilities  for  the  training; 
of  teachers  in  rural  subjects  have  been  extended,  and  some  results  of  past  efforts 
in  this  direction  are  now  apparent  in  the  elementary  schools,  though,  really,  only 
a  small  number  of  teachers  are  yet  qualified.  There  are  two  field  ramble 
organised  every  Saturday  during  June  and  July,  and  definite  courses  are  held 
at  three  centres.  The  department  of  agricultural  analysis  has  developed  in  a 
larger  degree  than  in  any  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  County  Laboratories. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  the  declaration  "that  farmers  have  begun  to  find  out 
"  the  advantage  they  possess  in  having  a  laboratory  in  the  county  town  supported 
' '  by  the  County  Council  where  analyses  can  be  done  at  cost  price.  There  can 
••  be  no  doubt  that  the  work  has  a  high  educational  value ;  the  reports  are  written 
•'  from  the  standpoint  of  a  teacher,  and  there  is  evidence  that  they  have  led  to 
"  the  more  rational  use  of  artificial  manures  and  foods,  and  to  a  better  knowledge 
"  of  the  manurial  requirements  of  soils  and  of  the  milk  producing  capacities  of 
"dairy  herds.  Besides,  the  work  has  brought  a  large  number  of  farmers  into 
"  touch  with  the  work  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee.     ..." 

LlYerpooL — As  this  is  one  of  the  first  county  boroughs  to  adopt  the  provisions 
of  the  new  Education  Act  (see  scheme  published  on  pp.  196-8),  the  concise 
statement  of  the  Director  (Mr.  Wm.  Hewitt)  upon  the  operations  daring  the  last 
eleven  years  in  technical  and  secondary  education  is  of  special  interest.  It 
appears  that  no  separate  Technical  Instruction  Committee  was  appointed  by  the 
City  Council  until  the  close  of  1897,  the  duties  having  been  undertaken  until 
then  by  a  special  sub-committee  of  the  Library,  Museum  and  Arts  Committee, 
The  Te::hnical  Instruction  Committee  were,  from  the  first,  always  representatix^e 
of  local  educational  agencies  through  co-opted  members,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  the  principles  of  the  present  Education  Act  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of 
an  Education  Committee  were  anticipated  in  Liverpool  in  1899  when  another 
departure  took  place  by  the  nomination  of  members  by  the  School  Board,  the 
secondary  schools  and  other  institutions.  All  but  ;f  7,000  out  of  the  ;f  232,451  of 
Residue  (Jrant  received  has  been  devoted  to  educational  purposes.  A  great  deal 
has  been  done  in  providing  well-equipped  centres  for  technical  instmctioQ 
without  resort  to  the  rates.  Four  such  centres  have  been  established  in  this 
way  at  a  total  cost  of  ;f  30,400 ;  in  addition,  a  central  school  has  been  built  for  an 
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outlay  of /i  10.000.  The  students'  entries  to  the  classes  at  all  these  centres  for 
the  current  session  amount  to  a  total  of  7,748.  In  the  creation  of  new  institutions 
to  meet  peculiar  local  demands  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee  have  made 
unique  efforts  and  been  rewarded  with  singular  success.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned — (i)  the  nautical  college,  established  in  1892,  nearly  2.000  students 
having  passed  through  its  courses  of  instruction ;  (2)  the  school  of  architecture 
and  applied  art,  established  in  1894  '  (3)  ^^®  school  of  commerce,  which  developed 
from  evening  classes  organised  in  1898  to  include  systematic  day  classes  started 
in  1899.  and  also  later  on  special  classes  during  business  hours.  Direct  assistance 
has  also  been  continuously  given  to  the  local  university  college,  the  secondary 
schools,  five  pupil-teachers*  centres,  evening  continuation  schools  and  day 
continuation  classes,  evening  classes  in  commercial  and  domestic  subjects  and 
a  seamen's  cookery  class.  So  that  practically  the  whole  field  of  education,  with 
the  exception  of  the  purely  elementary  schools,  has  been  more  or  less  under 
municipal  control  for  years.  Further,  the  training  of  567  individual  students  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  following  awards : — elementary  science  scholarships, 
from  elementary  to  secondary  schools,  134  ;  technical  science  scholarships  to 
Liverpool  University  College,  59 ;  art  scholarships,  25  ;  commercial  studentships, 
136;  science  and  technological  exhibitions,  112;  art  studentships,  51; 
instrumental  music  exhibitions,  50. 

Monmoiithihire. — In  view  of  the  transitional  stage  of  general  educational 
administration  impending  at  the  end  of  last  year,  the  County  Technical  Instruction 
Committee  prepared  a  detailed  memorandum  upon  the  facilities  for,  and  the 
present  condition  of,  all  grades  of  education  in  the  county.    This  is  particularly 
valuable  and  interesting;   firstly,   because  it  deals  with  a  large  area  where, 
speaking   broadly,   the  educational  provision  is  already  practically  complete, 
though,  of  course,  not  co-ordinated  under  one  authority,  and  secondly,  as  it 
contains  a  concise  record  of  some  of  the  chief  results  obtained  in  and  through 
technical  instruction  from  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Acts  by  the  Council. 
General  Survey. — The  University  College  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire at  Cardiff  is  directly  associated  with  both  the  scheme  of  technical  instruction 
and  the  intermediate  education  system,  the  latter  being  in  a  good  state  of 
organisation.    There  are  15  schools  (including  two  in  Newport  county  borough) 
at  work  under  the  Welsh  Act,  and  these  afford  accommodation  for  nearly  2,000 
pupils,  considerably  more  than  one-third  of  whom  may  be  girls.   The  schools  are 
thoroughly  well-equipped  with  the  means  of  giving  practical  instruction :  they 
possess  between  them  at  least  14  science  laboratories,  ten  science  or  art  class  or 
lecture  rooms,  nine  kitchens  or  laundries  and  five  manual  workshops,  in  addition 
to  libraries  and  museums.    There  is  furthermore  an  abundant  supply  of  scholar 
ships  and  leaving  exhibitions.     For  the  training  of  pupil-teachers  there  are  five 
Centres  (300  students)  in  the  county,  hitherto  maintained  by  School  Boards  at  a 
total  annual  cost  of  ;^i  .400 ;  and  one  girls'  intermediate  school  is  utilised  also  for  the 
same  purpose.     In  the  domain  of  elementary  education  there  are  three  endowed 
schools,  at  one  of  which,  situated  in  a  purely-rural  district  (Llantillio  Crossenny), 
garden  plots  are  provided  by  the  managers  and  the  county  lecturer  pays  visits  to 
give  instruction.     Of  public  elementary  schools  there  are  186,  of  which  about 
half  are  voluntary  and  half  are  board  schools.     Accommodation  is  provided  for 
over  48,000  scholars,  and  the  average  attendance,  and   also  that    recognised 
for  grants,  reaches  36,000;  "half-timers'*  are  unknown.     The    percentage  of 
average  attendance  of  scholars  to  the  number  on  the  register,  as  well  as  that  of 
certificated  teachers,  is  somewhat  below  the  percentage  in  both  respects  of  the 
other  counties  of  England  and  Wales. 
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Results    of   Technical   and    Agricultural    Instruction. — The   strides 
made  generally  by  technical  instruction  in  the  county  from  the  year  1891 
are  seen  in  the  simple  fact  that  the  number  of  students  attending  technical 
classes  (excluding  courses  of  lectures  and  aericultural  subjects)  organised  by  local 
committees  working  under  the  county  regulations  has  been  more  than  doubled, 
rising  from  2,133  to  4.360;  and  the  most  popular  classes  and  those  showing  the 
largest  and  quickest  growth  being  in  branches  of  domestic  economy.    The  scheme 
of  agricultural  instruction,  under  the  supervision  of  a  special  organiser,  seems  to 
have  been  not  only  most  complete  but  singularly  successful.    The  county  ana 
has  been  almost  or  entirely  covered  by  certain  branches  of  work-.-   For  instance, 
the  dairy  school  "has  held  classes  in  almost  every  part  of  the  county,"  and, 
together  with  the  cheese  school,  has  been  inspected  by  11,615  visitors  up  to  the 
close  of  the  session  1901 .    Again,  classes  in  hedging  "  have  been  held  throoghoat 
'*  the  whole  county,  and  have  been  chiefly  attended  by  farmers'  sons."    The 
methods  of  instruction  adopted  are  of  such  a  practical  nature  as  to  be  of 
undoubted  utility  to  farmers  and  other  agriculturists.    For  example,  in  connection 
with  aboriculture,  inspection  and  advice  upon  the  management  of  young  fiorest 
and  other  trees,  the  most  suitable  kinds  for  planting  in  each  district,  etc .  are 
given  gratis  upon  application.     During  the  last  seven  years,  all  the  fruit  trees 
used  for  demonstration  purposes  have  been  produced  in  two  institutions  (one  an 
industrial  and  the  other  a  reformatory  school)  where  agricultural  instruction  is 
given.    With  the  view  of  encouraging  bee-keeping,  the  novel  plan  has  beeo 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  placing  hives  as  object-lessons  in  various  districts 
in  the  county,  the  produce  becoming  the  property  of  those  entrusted  with  them. 
A  useful  department  is  a  small  agricultural  library,  which  is  open  to  teachers 
and  to  members  of  farmers'  clubs  and  other  agricultural  associations.    A  list  of 
the  present  occupations  of  over  100  past  students  of  county  technical  classes  and 
county  scholars  who  have  distinguished  themselves  shows  the  essential  value  oi 
suitable  technical  training.     Some  of  these  persons  have  taken  up  important 
industrial,  commercial  and  educational  posts  abroad  (e.g.,  in  South  Africa, Malay- 
Peninsula  and  Ceylon)  as  well  as  at  home,  and  all  have  evidently  been  better 
prepared  for  their  future  by  the  courses  pursued. 

StalTordthire.— Comparisons  with  1891. — A  short  retrospect  of  1891-1902.01 
more  exactly  a  comparison  between  those  two  years,  is  embodied  in  the  last  report 
of  the  County  Technical  Instruction  Committee.  While  this  shows,  in  a  feu 
words,  the  great  barrenness  of  the  field  in  regard  to  the  local  provision  for 
technical  education  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  their  work  (and  the  same 
language  would  probably  apply  to  almost  every  other  county  in  England),  yet  a 
good  deal  more  could  be  made  of  the  opportunity  for  comparison  thus  afforded. 
But,  taking  only  the  few  points  touched  upon  in  the  retrospect,  the  difference  is 
convincingly  striking.  For  the  year  1891  the  total  grants  sanctioned  were/4,4S5. 
whereas,  according  to  the  financial  statement,  payments  amounting  to  over 
;f  20,000  were  made  for  1901-2,  excluding  the  cost  of  central  administration.  To 
look  at  the  position  in  another  way,  it  appears  that  during  the  eleven  years  under 
consideration  an  amount  of  ;^i7i,ooo  was  expended  upon  technical  instruction. 
It  says  much  for  the  force  of  local  initiative  in  Staffordshire  on  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  technical  education  that  the  urban  districts  should  so  soon  (in  1891)  haii^ 
raised  a  sum  of  /i,400  in  response  to  the  equivalent  grants  offered  by  theCountj- 
Council ;  since  then,  however,  the  local  contributions  have  increased  almost 
fourfold,  namely,  to  ;f  5.424,  this  sum  being  found  by  26  out  of  the  36  existing 
urban  authorities.  In  1891  scholarships,  exhibitions  and  studentships  vpere 
founded  at  an  annual  cost  of  ;f  990 ;  for  the  year  1901-2  nearly  £2,000  more  were 
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used  for  the  same  purposes.  With  regard  to  grammar  schools,  no  assistance 
was  given  until  the  year  1892,  whereas  for  190 1-2  the  total  grants  distributed  to 
them  amounted  to  £1,932.  Passing  from  these  comparisons,  the  relative 
importance  of  the  various  industries  and  employments  in  the  administrative 
county  are  brought  out  by  a  memorandum  upon  the  Census  of  1901.  The  five 
industries  or  employments  standing  at  the  head  of  a  list  of  17,  and  the  percentage 
of  persons  to  the  population  employed  in  them,  are  respectively  as  follow : — 
metals,  machines,  etc.,  18*36  ;  mining,  12*74  ;  brick,  pottery,  etc.,  11  80;  domestic, 
945;  agriculture,  6*  10.  Provision  is  made  in  the  county  scheme  for  instruction 
hearing  upon  each  of  these  employments.  It  is  impossible  to  state  the  money 
separately  devoted  to  instruction  bearing  upon  them,  with  the  single  exception 
of  agriculture;  but  it  would  seem  that  this  last-named  industry  has  received 
very  liberal  treatment,  considering  its  relative  importance,  ^2,750  being 
appropriated  to  it. 

Agricultural    Co-operation. — The    subject    of    agricultural    co-operation 

received  during  the  year  considerable  public  attention  through  the  publication  of 

a  valuable  report  drawn  up  by  a  selected  party  of  Staffordshire  farmers,  who 

visited  Ireland  with  the  approval  of  the  County  Committee  to  study  the  principles 

of  the  subject  as  carried  out  in  that  country.    The  party  seem  to  have  been 

greatly  impressed   by   the   Irish   movement   originated    13   years  ago  by   the 

Rt.  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett,  and  the  figures  indicating  its  rapid  growth  are  worth 

recapitulating.     The  membership  of  the  organisation  is  now  57.211,  the  capital 

/joo.ooo    and    the    annual    turn-over    /i, 167,945.      The     total    number    of 

co-operative  societies  is  564,  of  which  277  are  dairy,  112  agricultural,  26  poultry 

and  48  miscellaneous,  with  loi  agricultural  credit  banks.     It  is  declared  that 

some  of  the  principles  at  work  in  Ireland  might  be  satisfactorily  applied  to  the 

conditions  in  Staffordshire ;  for  instance,  those  in  regard  to  co-operative  factories 

for  the  manu^cture  of  cheese  and  the  sale  of  milk,  to  the  poultry  and  egg  industry, 

and  to  societies  for  the  purchase  of  farm   requisites.     This  opinion  is  in  a 

measure  endorsed  by  the  County  Committee  themselves,  who  hope  that  some 

plan  may  be  found  *'  by  which  the  Staffordshire  dairy  farmers  will  be  enabled  to 

••  co-operate  in  disposing  of  their  surplus  milk  supplies."    The  party  specifically 

advocate  the  establishment  of  a  cheese  factory  to  be  conducted  upon  purely 

co-operative  lines ;    and,  as  regards  the  educational  side  of  the  subject,   the 

desirability  is  urged  of  the  County  Council  promoting  a  demonstration  farm  in 

certain  eventualities. 

The  Glass  Trade  and  Foreign  Competition. — Another  unusual  step  was 
taken  by  the  County  Committee  in  the  despatch  of  the  county  instructor  in 
glass-making  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  ten  of  the  chief  centres  of  that  industry 
on  the  Continent.  The  extent  of  the  instruction  provided  up  to  the  present  has 
been  "  necessarily  very  limited,  and  the  endeavour  has  been  to  proceed  by  small 
"  stages  as  the  local  conditions  (i.e.,  at  Wordsley)  allow  rather  than  to  attempt 
"  any  elaborate  scheme.  .  .  .  The  increasing  depression  which  is  felt  in  the 
**  neighbourhood  of  Wordsley,  in  common  with  other  English  glass-making 
'*  centres,  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  enormous  importation  of  foreign 
"  productions,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  in  the  classes  conducted  under  the 
"  county  scheme  to  illustrate  and  teach  the  scientific  principles  underlying  the 
"  more  advanced  methods  of  manufacture.  With  the  object  of  extending  the 
"utility  of  the  instruction  in  this  direction "  the  tour  was  undertaken,  and 
the  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  most  important  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
the  county  instructor  (Mr.  Frederick  Carder).  It  is  declared  that  the  Germans 
and  Austrians  are  gradually  absorbing  the  glass  trade  in  Europe.  The  workmen 
oi  all  grades,  especially  the  managers,  have  had  a  better  education  than  similar 
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English  workmen.  Promotion  does  not,  as  in  England,  take  place  by  rotation, 
but  those  who  show  aptitude  and  skill  rise  and  are  paid  accordingly.  Obsolete 
and  old  machinery  is  at  once  discarded,  and  the  most  up-to-date  replaces  it ;  all 
machinery  is  designed  to  save  labour  as  much  as  possible.  Every  improvement 
affecting  manufacture  is  immediately  adopted,  and,  in  any  difficulty,  specialists  are 
consulted.  For  instance,  in  both  Austria  and  Germany,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
firms  who  manufacture  all  kinds  of  glass  use  furnaces  worked  by  gas  systems,  in 
preference  to  the  direct  method  of  firing  with  either  coal  or  wood,  the  method 
invariably  adopted  in  England :  in  all  English  houses  which  make  table-glass 
the  same  old  style  of  furnace  that  has  been  in  use  for  the  past  100  years  is  to  be 
found.  Better  arrangements  are  made  for  conducting  factories,  especially  in  the 
warehouses  by  the  facilities  for  the  removal  of  goods  by  machinery.  The 
Continental  commercial  traveller  shows  much  ability  in  the  study  of  foreign 
markets.  Lastly,  three  conditions  are  set  down  as  tending  to  give  the  foreign 
trade  the  advantage  over  the  English.  These  are  (i)  the  cheaper  cost  of  fuel. 
(2)  the  position  of  works,  which  are  usually  located  where  living  is  cheap  and 
taxes  low,  (3)  the  cheapness  of  labour,  the  average  wages  being  from  25  to  45  per 
cent,  lower  than  in  England. 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"BoBMT  BoTLB  WM  %  tavatU.  There  was  no  trace  of  selflahneas  in  hia  actioDa,  udinhB 
inTentions  he  was  thinking  more  of  the  pnblio  good  than  of  his  own  rewards.  .  .  It  is  foU  of  intarat 
as  an  aooount  of  a  nsefnl  and  benevolent  life,  and  is  also  a  rery  complete  record  of  the  pngrM  of 
science  in  dealing  with  the  difBonlt  subject  of  yentilation.**— ilreMfe«C 

**  A  tribute  of  respect  to  one  of  the  workers  in  the  field  of  industry,  whose  efforts  live  in  the  fan 
of  benefits  handed  down  to  subsequent  generations."— BtMldiiv  Newt. 

"RoBUT  BoTLX  was  the  author  of  many  brilliant  inventions,  the  best  known  of  whieh  if  tte 
method  ot  ventilating  public  buildings,  which  by  general  consent  is  the  most  effective  tha>t  has  jctbea 
introduced.    His  career  was  aD  interesting  one.**— Academy, 

"  A  little  book  with  much  in  it  to  suggest  thonshte.  It  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  two  Bonn, 
father  and  son,  who  have  made  their  names  famous  by  their  system  of  ventilation.  More  enthaBssbe, 
simplf'-hearted  men  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  The  history  of  their  lives,  their  genlns,  and  tbeir 
inventions  is  most  interesting."— L^0. 

*<The  record  of  an  earnest,  energetic,  and  untiring  life;  a  life  governed  by  high  pnoeiplfiii^ 

devoted  to  noble  ends His  useful  and  laborious  life  needs  no  euloey.    Self-coltore  sn&Mi^ 

to  others  were  his  most  marked  traits.    He  was  foremost  in  all  social  and  sanitary  movements,  sod  hie 
left  a  legacy  to  the  world  of  at  least  one  invention  which  is  of  national  worth— the  *  air>pnmp  *  veotilsfear 

— that  invention  which  has  made  the  name  of  BoTLX  world-famous His  name  may  therefoR 

be  enrolled,  without  hesitation,  among  the  benefactors  of  the  human  family.**— SawiCenr  Xi^iaMmi. 

*'  A  man  of  indubitable  inventive  genius,  and  strong  philanthropic  zeal.**- Aeotnaoa. 

"  BoTLB,  the  inventor.— From  his  earliest  youth  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind.  .  .  .  Ai  • 
philanthropist  and  a  lecturer  he  gained  a  wide  reputation,  but  it  is  as  an  inventor  of  ssBifeui 
appliances  that  his  name  will  always  be  most  associated.  .  .  .  The  result  being  the  now  fsaoai 
'  aur-pump '  ventilator,  which  is  so  widely  used  not  only  in  this  but  in  other  countries."— Lj^fipsef 
Courier. 

"BoBXRT  RoTLB  borc  a  distinguished  name  in  science,  and  proved  himself  worthy  of  tk.  B« 
is  now  best  and  most  widely  known  through  his  'air-pump  *  ventilator,  which  has  been  ^phcd  vilb 
signal  success  to  many  of  our  public  buildings."— JSdinbari^fc  Courant, 

"Had  Mr.  Botle  distinffoished  himself  by  nothing  but  the  Invention  of  the  'airpaia^' 
ventilator,  he  would  have  well  deserved  to  have  a  memorial  of  his  career  placed  before  the  pabhe. 
.  .  .  The  son  inherits  the  ability  and  character  of  his  father,  and  is  nighly  esteemed  for  ka 
scientific  attainments,  his  literary  power,  and  his  infinential  position  as  the  head  of  a  large  sal 
important  industry.*'— firiefofc  Mail. 

*'  A  sketch— rather  too  brief— of  the  lives  of  Robbrt  Botlb,  father  and  son,  who  have  imm^ 
the  question  of  ventilation  and  sanitation  to  a  science  by  the  discoveries  of  their  invennw 
genius."— CftrUtton  World. 

"A  bright  story  of  true  Christian  heroism.  As  we  read  through  these  pages  of  the  atefl* 
insurmountable  difficulties  overcome  by  the  Botlbs,  father  and  son ;  of  the  good  done;  the  sunftatw 
achieved;  the  inventions  perfected;  we  see  men  whose  sole  aim  was  to  serve  God,  benefit  maakiad^ 
and  whose  example  should  be  held  up  to  all  our  boys  beginning  Ute.**—Chri»Han. 

**  An  excellently  written  biography  of  the  eminent  inventor  and  philanthropist,  BoBsaer  Bcnu- 
....  The  work  is  practically  a  biography  of  the  late  Robxbt  Botlb  and  of  his  son  Robsbx^^s 
is  still  living  and  carrying  on  his  father's  great  work.  Both  are  characters  such  as  Ssunnd  OmAm 
might  well  apply  his  genius  to  describing.'*— fl«U  Bxpreu. 


Mp.    ROBERT    BOYLE'S   (Junp.) 

Sflto    •»o1b>    Ill'vas^Bpm^^a* 

A  Sanitary  Crusade  through  the  Continent  of  America. 

A  Sanitary  Crusade  through  the  Far  East  (India,  China,  Corea,  Japcm). 

A  Sanitary  Crusade  through  South  Africa.  —  ,      «     .        .     «. 

A  Sanitary  Crusade  through  Australasia,  Polynesia,  Java,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Malay  Peainsnla,  Stea, 

Burmah. 
A  Sanitary  Grusade  through  Europe.  «..      «      , 

A  Sanitary  Crusade  through  North  Africa  (Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Egypt,  The  Soodaa), 
A  Sanitary  Crusade  through  Iceland  and  The  Faroes. 
A  Sanitary  Grusade  through  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America. 


London:    ROBERT   BOYLE   &   SON, 
64,  HOLBORN  YIADUCT ;  and  at  Glasgow,  Paris,  Berlin,  ft  Nev  Toik 
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For  the  purposes  of  the  advancement  anC^l^lb^foent  if  all 

branches  of  education  in  the  Metropolitan  area,   we  have  now 

The  Education  (London)   Act,    1903.      We  gave  an  outline  of 

the  measure  when  it   was  a   BUI   and  was   passing  through  a 

tumultuous    course    in    the    House  of  Commons.      It  may    not 

be    necessary  to  refer    in   detail   here    to   the    Bill    as    it    was 

first  introduced  into  Parliament  and  to  compare  it  with  the  Act 

subsequently  placed  upon  the  Statute  Book ;  our  readers  will  be 

able  to  do  this  for  themselves,  inasmuch  as  we  printed  the  Bill  as 

first  introduced  on  pp.   251-55   of  the  April  number  of  **  The 

Record,"  and  the  Act  itself  will  be  found  on  pp.   352-7  of  the 

present    issue.      We    may   mention,    however,   that    some    very 

important  changes  were  made,  and  that  these  changes  served  to 

emphasise  rather  than  to   weaken   the  central    principle  of  the 

measure,  namely,  that  the  London  County  Council  shall  be  the 

Local  Education  Authority  for  the  county  of  London.     The  firm 

establishment  of  this  principle  being  assured,  the  Bill  may  be  said 

to  follow,  so  far  as  higher  education  is  concerned,  the  lines  of  the 

Act  of  last  year.     But  it  deserves  to  be  noted  that,  in  the  matter 

of  rating  for  the  purposes  of  higher  education,  the  limitation  of 

twopence  in  the  £^  applicable  in  the  cases  of  all  other  administrative 

counties  (subject,  of  course,  to  the  powers  of  the  Local  Government 

Board  to  relax  such  limitation),  will  not  apply.     The  problem  of 

the  administration  of  the  Act  for  London  will  call  for  exceptional 

care  and  skill ;  but,  having  regard  to  the  educational  and  tactful 

qualities   possessed   by  the   Technical   Education   Board  of  the 

London   Coimty  Council  and  their  chief  officials,  the  new  Local 

Education  Authority   for  London   may   be  trusted  to  construct 

machinery    to  grapple    successfully    with    this    huge     task     as 

well     as     to    quicken     the    educational    zeal    and    reflect     the 

resourcefulness  of  the  chief  city  of  the  Empire. 


The  Agricultural  Education  Committee  continue  to  occupy  a 
position  of  influence  and  authority  among  the  various  bodies  who 
are  ^vorking  for  educational  and  industrial  reform  in  this  country. 
At  a  general  meeting  of  members  held  at  10,  Queen  Anne's  Gate, 
Westminster,  S.W.,  on  the  23rd  July,  it  was  resolved  to  continue 
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to  pursue  the  course  upon  which  they  entered  about  four  years 
ago.  During  the  brief  existence  of  the  Committee,  they  have  been 
able  to  witness  the  accompUshment  of  many  of  their  objects, 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  described  in  general  terms  as — 
(a)  "  to  secure  systematic  and  efficient  instruction,  both  theoretical 
'*  and  practical,  in  agricultural  subjects  suitable  to  every  class 
"  engaged  in  agriculture  ....  (ft)  to  diffuse  among  the 
'*  agricultural  classes  a  more  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
"  advantages  of  instruction  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  on  their 
*'  industry."  The  achievements  already  made  have  naturally 
brought  in  their  train  a  demand  for  guidance  and  help.  Thus,  the 
Agricultural  Education  Committee  are  not  only  endeavouring  to 
satisfy  this  demand  but  they  recognise,  also,  the  work  that  is 
needed  in  order  that  the  whole  of  their  objects,  as  set  out  above 
and  in  subsequent  resolutions,  may  eventually  be  secured.  In 
addition  to  the  actual  progress  made  in  the  domain  of  central  and 
local  administrative  procedure,  there  are  the  forces  of  propagandism 
which  the  Committee  have  steadily  focussed  upon  those  interested 
or  engaged  in  rural  and  agricultural  pursuits.  Through  the 
medium  of  suitable  leaflets  and  pamphlets,  these  forces  have  done 
a  great  work ;  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  by  such  activities 
beneficent  and  extensive  results  will  accrue. 


Very  quietly,  and  without  any  legislative  action,  a  most 
important  change  has  been  made  in  the  method  of  assessment 
of  grants  to  evening  science  classes  by  the  South  Kensington 
Branch  of  the  Board  of  Education.  This  change  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  abolition,  practically,  of  grants  on 
examination  results  and  the  substitution  of  attendance  grants. 
Whilst  the  alteration  in  the  method  of  assessment  is,  in  itself, 
of  great  advantage  and  encourages  greater  freedom  in  teaching, 
a  far-reaching  consequence  is  seen  in  the  assistance  which  the 
State  is  now  able  to  give  to  instruction  in  technology.  For 
years  the  various  bodies  interested  in  technological  teaching, 
and  especially  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute,  have  been  ui^ging 
the  Government  to  recognise,  by  some  kind  of  subvention,  the 
numerous  classes  which,  slowly  since  1880,  and  more  rapidly 
since  1890,  have  been  organised  in  the  industrial  centres  for 
the  teaching   of  science   in   direct   application   to   the    trades   of 
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the  district.    To  this  request  the  old  Science  and  Art  Department 

invariably  gave  a  non  possumus.     But  now,  by  altering  only  the 

method  of    appropriating    grants,   and    by  leaving    each    Local 

Authority  to  decide,   subject    to    the    general    approval  of   the 

Board  of  Education,  the  character  of  the  instruction  most  suitable 

to  the  locality.  State  aid  is  given  to  the  teaching  of  a  large  number 

of  distinctly  trade  subjects,  which  formerly  were  expressly  excluded 

from  receiving  Government  aid.     This  new  departure  makes  the 

teaching  in   our  technical   schools  far  more   serviceable  to  the 

industries  of  the  country  than  it   was  previously,  when  grants 

were  paid  on  the  teaching  of  what  was  called  pure  science  only. 

This  result  is  largely  the  outcome  of   the  suggestions  of   the 

Departmental  Committee  on  Technological  Instruction,  of  which 

Sir  William  Abney  was  Chairman,  and  has  led  to  a  much  closer 

union  between  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  City  and  Guilds 

Institute    than   has  existed    at    any  previous  time.      From   the 

speech  of  Lord  Londonderry  in  opening  the  Institute's  Exhibition 

in  June  last,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  policy  of  the  Duke  of 

Devonshire  and   Sir  William   Abney  will  be  continued  by  the 

present  officers  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  that  Mr.  Morant 

and  Mr.  Grant  Ogilvie  will  favour  the  extension  of  technological 

instruction  and  the  further  co-operation  of  the  Board  with  the 

work  of  the  City  Guilds. 


In  the  January  issue  of  the  current  volume  of  **  The  Record,*' 
we  referred  briefly  to  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
on  British  Forestry,  and  we  expressed  the  hope  that  we  might  be 
able  to  deal  with  the  subject  fully  in  a  subsequent  number.  We 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  publish  in  extenso  on  pp.  304-18  the  Report 
and  Recommendations  of  the  Departmental  Committee ;  but  we 
were  anxious  to  accompany  these  with  a  review  of  the  problem  as 
a  whole,  and  also  with  an  elaboration  of  the  principal  points  which 
call  for  prompt  and  thorough  treatment.  It  is  important  that  the 
public  should  know  the  extent  of  our  national  losses  traceable  to 
the  neglect  of  sylvicultural  principles,  and  the  information  before 
us  will  reveal  much.  The  various  Local  Education  Authorities 
will  doubtless  promptly  undertake  their  respective  obligations 
when  they  become  impressed  with  them.  Indeed,  several  of  these 
bodies  have  the  matter  under  their  consideration,  while  university 
colleges  also  are  applying  themselves  to  its  advancement.  We 
note    with    pleasure    that    the    Governing    Body  of   the    Royal 
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Agricultural  Collie  at  Cirencester  are  identifying  themselves  with 
the  movement,  and  have  resolved  to  create  a  "  Chair  of  Estate 
Management  and  Forestry,"  and  to  appoint  thereto  a  specially- 
qualified  Professor  or  Lecturer.  In  Wales,  a  Conference  of  the 
whole  of  the  County  Councils  of  the  Principality  is  to  be  held,  in 
October  next,  to  consider  the  question  of  the  proposed  school  of 
Forestry.  Again,  the  meeting  held  in  Birmingham  a  short  time 
ago  to  set  on  foot  a  movement  for  the  reafforestation  of  the  **  black 
country "  is  another  sign  that  opinion  is  shaping  itself  along 
definite  lines.  We  shall  continue  to  hope  that,  in  future  numbers 
of  **  The  Record,"  we  may  be  able  to  supply  such  information  to 
our  readers  as  will  quicken  an  interest  and  promote  action  in  a 
work  of  acknowledged  urgency. 


It  would  seem  that  in   Ireland  the  most  pressing  problem  at 
present  is  to  secure  the  proper  correlation  of  the  several  grades 
of   education.      This  may  be  inferred  from  the  record   of  the 
progress  recently  made  throughout  the  country  and  given  in  the 
National  Association's  Report,  which  we  notice  later;  but  it  is  also 
a  matter  of  the  necessity  for  which  the  Royal  Commission  on 
University  Education  directly  and  emphatically  speak.     From  a 
perusal  of  their  valuable  suggestions,  printed  on  pp.  321-32,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Commissioners  declare  that  co-ordination  must 
precede  the  institution  of  any  satisfactory  scheme  of  university 
training  available  to  all  classes.     The  specific  means  suggested 
for   bringing  it   about   with   the    existing    agencies  embrace  (i) 
the  provision,  by  the  Intermediate  Education  Board,  of  county 
scholarships  from  the  higher   primary  to  the  secondary  schools, 
(2)  the  establishment  of  secondary  schools  with  divergent  curricula, 
and,  ultimately,  (3)  the  institution  of  "  leaving  certificates  "  from 
the    secondary    schools    to    the    University.       The    harmonious 
relationship  now  existing  between  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  and  the  Intermediate  Education  Board,  in 
regard  to  science  instruction  and  examinations,  etc.,  is  especially 
commended    by   the   Commissioners.      As    regards    intermediate 
education,  in  their  last  report  (for  1902)  the  Intermediate  Education 
Board  plead  in  strong  terms  for  the  immediate  appointment  of 
a  staff  of  permanent  inspectors,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
Clause  (2)  of  the  Act  of  1900,  those  acting  temporarily  having 
"  caused    a    marked    improvement    in    the   schools    and   in    the 
*'  efficiency  of  their  teaching.*'     The  continuance  of  a   system   of 
payment  of  grants  (amounting  to  ;^57,5i3  to  268  schools  in  1902) 
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and  the  award  of  exhibitions  and  prizes  upon  examination  results 
without  systematic  inspection,  which  has  existed  for  years  in 
connection  with  the  Irish  intermediate  schools,  is  distinctly 
out  of  favour,  and  we  trust,  therefore,  that  the  Board's 
recommendation  will  be  speedily  adopted. 


An  interesting  experiment  in  technical  instruction,  of  which  a 

detailed  account  appears  on  pp.  335-40,  was  made  last  session  by 

one  of  the  Staffordshire  county  instructors.     In  connection  with  his 

mining  classes  he  was  confronted  by  the  difficulty  that  the  majority 

of  his  pupils  had  not  undergone  any  preliminary  scientific  training. 

Realising,  therefore,  that  ordinary  methods  of  teaching  would  be 

ineffectual,  he  adapted  his  syllabus  accordingly.     The  object  of  the 

course  was  not  merely  to  convey  useful  and  practical  information 

but  to  form  a  scientific  habit  of  mind,  and  to  encourage  a  spirit  of 

independent  research.     With  but  simple  apparatus,  such  as  any 

member  of  the  class  could  construct  for  himself  at  home,  and  by 

carrying  out  the  work  on  entirely  heuristic  lines,  a  very  promising 

start  was  made.    The  experiments  were  performed  by  the  students 

themselves  with  just  so  much  guidance  as  was  necessary.       Their 

enthusiasm  appears  to  have  been  exceptional,  excelling,  in  fact, 

that  of  the  majority  of  pupils  in  his  other  classes,  and  all  of  them 

were  fired  with  a  spirit  of  inquiry.      Such  a  course  of  instruction 

seems  to  provide  for  a  very  real  want,  and  the  idea  is  one  which 

which  should  commend  itself  to  other  technical  instructors.     We 

are  informed  that  it  is  proposed  also  to  institute  next  session  a 

course  on  very  similar  lines  for  the  benefit  of  the  pottery  students 

in  the  district. 


As  intimated  in  our  last  number,  we  publish,  on  pp.  343-51,  the 
first  list  of  the  chief  officials  appointed  to  administer  the  Education 
Act,  1902,  in  administrative  counties  and  in  county  boroughs  in 
England  and  Wales.  The  list,  which  is  fully  up  to  date,  has  been 
compiled  from  various  trustworthy  sources,  and  has  been  confirmed 
in  most  instances  by  the  officials  themselves.  It  will  be  seen  that 
particulars  are  given  of  43  of  the  48  English  counties  (of  course, 
excluding  London)  and  of  45  of  the  66  English  county  boroughs  : 
no  appointments  by  permanent  Education  Committees  have  yet 
been  made  in  the  Welsh  Principality,  nor  in  the  remaining  English 
counties  and  county  boroughs,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that. 
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To  give  completeiiess  to  the  scheme,  other  departments  would 
need  to  be  added.  There  are  branches  of  engmeering  for  which 
at  present  no  higher  courses  of  instruction  have  been  arranged. 
No  provision  is,  as  yet,  made  for  the  teaching  of  several  industries 
involving  the  application  of  chemical  science ;  whilst  there  does 
not  exist  in  London  any  properly-equipped  school  of  architecture, 
such  as  is  found  in  the  Charlottenburg  institution.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  indicating  the  needs  of  London,  for  which  a 
much  larger  appropriation  than  £10,000  a  year  is  urgently 
required.  The  recommendations  of  the  joint  committee,  which  were 
approved  by  the  Coimty  Council,  wll  be  found  on  pp.  358-65. 


In  our  last  volume  (April,  1902,  pp.  223-3 r)  ^^  published  the 
Order  in  Council  of  6th  March,  1902,  for  providing  the  manner  in 
which  a  Register  of  Teachers  shall  be  formed  and  kept.     The 
Regulations  made  therein  have  since  been  modified  and  altered 
by  a  further  Order  in  Council  issued  on  nth  August,  1902,  and  by 
the  Regulations  framed  by  the  Consultative  Committee  on  the 
i8th  June,  1903,  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education.    To 
ensure  that  our   readers   may  be  kept   fully   cognisant    of  the 
importance  of  the  changes  effected,  we  republish,  on  pp.  365-75, 
the  whole  of  the  Regulations,  notifying  all  the  alterations  and 
modifications  made  to  the  original  Regulations.    In  this  connection 
we  would  also  draw  attention  to  the  following  statement  issued  by 
the  Registrar  of  the  Teachers'  Registration  Coimcil  (Mr.  G.  W. 
Rundall,  M.A.) : — *•  By  their  Minute  of  25th  June,  amending  the 
"  Regulations  for   registration   in    Column   B  of  the    Teachers* 
**  Register,  the  Board  of  Education  have  effected  changes  of  great 
"  interest    and   importance.       The   chief  alteration    is    that,  by 
"  conferring  a  discretionary  power  on  the  Registration  Council, 
"  they  have  opened  the  door  to  many  who,  under  the  rigid  legal 
'<  interpretation  of  the  original  Order,  could  not  gain  admis^on. 
**  Thus,  under  Regulation  3 — for  which  training  is  a  necessity — 
•*  the    Council    have    now    more    freedom    in    interpreting    the 
"  meaning  of  the  term  *  a  year  of  training.'     Under  R^ulation  4 
**  they  can  now  relax  the  stringency  of  the  phrase  •  three  years 
**  *  next   preceding  the  application.'     Teachers  who  fail   in  this 
**  requirement  can  be  admitted  if  they  have  served  for  periods 
**  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  are  equivalent  to  three 
**  such   years.      The    many   teachers    who,   through    lack    of   a 
**  university  degree  or  its  equivalent,  were,  in  spite  of  many  years* 
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"experience,  debarred  from  registration,  are  now  eligible  under 
"  Regulation  5  (2)  (ft),  provided  they  can  show  ten  years  of 
"  teaching  other  than  elementary  or  in  an  elementary  school,  and 
"  can  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  ability  to  teach." 


Since  our  last  issue  four  other  "  Statements  of  Schemes  for  the 

formation  of  Education  Committees  "  approved  by  the  Board  of 

Education  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  June  and  July  have 

been  issued  as  Parliamentary  Papers  (Cd.  1,613,  ^1659,  1,675  ^^^ 

1740).  Altogether,  the  five  Statements  deal  with  the  schemes  of  271 

Local    Education    Authorities,    as    classified    below.       Of    the 

administrative  counties  in  England,  only  Durham  has  not  yet  had 

its  scheme  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education ;  but,  on  the  other 

hand,  in   Wales  only  three  counties,  Brecon,  Carmarthen   and 

Radnor,  have  their  schemes  so  approved.     As  regards  the  county 

boroughs,  it  will  be  seen  that   there  are   only  eight   out   of  69 

where  the  new  Committees  have  still  to  be  approved.     In  order 

to  preserve  the  continuity  of  our  previous  precis,  and  to  bring 

out  the  same  two  important  points  relating  to  the  constitution 

of  Education  Committees  throughout  the  whole  country  (namely, 

(i)  the  proportion  of  municipal  members,  and  (2)  the  extent  to 

which  women  have  been  included)  we  give  now  a  carefully-prepared 

summary  of  the  Jive  official  statements  combined  : — 

Local  Education  Authorities.  Education  Committees. 

^^ .^  S 

Number  of    Number  of  Non- 

Members.      Members.    Councillors.    Councillors.  Women. 

51  Counties  3.664         1.929        1,340  589  including  115 

61  County  Boroughs....     3,128         1,776        1,147  629  ,,       109 


109  Boroughs  over  )    ^  g  ^^^^  gg 

10,000  population..) 
45  Urban  Districts  over|         g  g^  . 

20,000  population  . . ) 
5  minor  Authorities  with 
concurrent      powers 
under  Section  III.  . . 


168 
59 


115  87  48  39 


Totals  (271  Authorities)  . .   10,563         6,804       4,435  ^^,369  459 


At  the  recent  summer  meeting  of  the  University  Extension 
Society,  held  at  Oxford,  Sir  Philip  Magnus  presided  at  a  conference 
on  The  Relation  of  Science  to  Industry.  In  the  course  of  his 
introductory   address,    Sir    Philip    spoke    of    the    proposals    for 
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establishing  in  London,  on  the  vacant  land  at  South  Kensington, 
an  institution  similar  to  the  Technical  High  School  at  Charlotten- 
burg.     We  have  so  frequently  referred  to  that  institution  in  these 
columns  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  somewhat  erroneous 
and  exaggerated  statements  that  have  been  made  with  regard  to 
the  character  and  work  of  it.     But  Sir  Philip  did  well  to  show 
that   the  school   at   Charlottenburg  is  only  one  of  nine  similar 
institutions  in  Germany,  and,  in  reality,  only  an  enlargement, 
with   several   additional   departments,  of  the   Central   Technical 
College.     To  erect  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  latter 
another  school,  doing  practically  the  same  work,  might  possibly 
complicate  the  problem  which  awaits  solution  in  order  that  London 
may  be  provided  vrith  adequate  facilities  for  the  higher  technical 
education.    It  is  thought  by  some  that  what  is  wanted  is  not  a  new 
institution  but  a  scheme  for  the  co-ordination  of  existing  science 
and  engineering  schools,  both  at  South  Kensington  and  in  other 
parts  of  London,  so  that  ample  opportunities  may  be  forthcoming  for 
complete  courses  of  instruction  in  different  branches  of  industry  and 
for  post-graduate  study.     Sir  Philip  Magnus  further  expresses  bis 
opinion  that  an  institution  devoted  to  post-graduate  study  only  would 
undoubtedly  prove  a  failure.     The  number  of  separate  departments 
would  be  unduly  large,  and  the  number  of  students  would  be  imduly 
small.     The  cost  of  such  an  institution  would  be  out  of  proportion 
to  the  results  to  be  obtained.     Moreover,  students  would  lose  the 
manifest  advantages  of  continuing  their  studies,  after  graduation, 
under  the  same  professors,  who  had  formed  their  minds  and  trained 
them  in  scientific  method  during  their  undergraduate  days.     The 
experience  of  American  schools  shows  that,  where  institutions  have 
been  founded  for  the  more  advanced  scientific  and  research  work 
only,  more  elementary  and  introductory  courses  have  been  added, 
and  the  institutions  have  been  brought  into  competition  with  other 
schools.     In  any  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  highest  technical 
education,  we  feel  sure  that  due  regard  will  be  had  to  the  views  of 
all  those  concerned  with  promoting  its  success. 


The  importance  of  educating  our  manufacturers  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  aid  which  science  may  lend  to  industry  was  duly 
emphasised  in  Sir  Philip  Magnus's  address.  It  avails  little  to 
train  a  whole  army  of  experts,  if  our  manufacturers  continue  to 
display  a  marked  indifference  to  the  help  of  scientific  investigation 
and  research  in  cheapening  production.  It  was  pointed  out  by 
Sir  Philip  that  one  of  the  reasons  of  the   increasingly  successfiii 
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competition  of  American  manufacturers  was  their  readiness  to 
consider  every  suggestion  for  effecting  economies  in  production, 
and  their  alertness  in  taking  advantage  of  new  discoveries  and 
iDventions.  The  commercial  knowledge  and  enterprise  of  American 
traders  is  a  factor  of  some  weight  which  cannot  be  overlooked. 
Recent  reports  which  have  reached  us  show  that,  in  nearly  every 
engineering  college  in  the  United  States,  the  study  of  political 
economy,  of  commercial  law  and  methods,  is  a  part  of  the  regular 
course  of  instruction.  Training  in  such  methods  has  been  too  much 
neglected  in  England ;  but  we  may  hope  that  this  very  necessary 
part  of  a  manufacturer's  or  an  engineer's  education  will  find  its 
proper  place  in  the  scheme  for  providing  additional  facilities  for 
the  higher  instruction  of  London  students. 


The  attention  of  all  Local  Education  Authorities  should  be  given 

to  the  14th  Report  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion 

of  Technical  and  Secondary  Education,  published  since  our  last 

issue.     It  contains  much  useful  information,  respecting  the  local 

administrative  progress,  made  since   1901  throughout  the  United 

Kingdom,   in  connection   with   higher  education.     We  can  only 

refer  here  to  a  few  of  the  most  important  facts  recorded  in  the 

Report,  the  county  of  London  being  specially  referred  to  in  the 

Reviews  on  pp.  387-9.      As  regards  the   Local  Taxation  Fund 

available    in    England    and  Wales,   it   is  pointed  out  that  the 

appropriation  of  the  whole  of  this  Fund  to  education  has  now  been 

finally   settled  by   the   Education   Act,    1902 — a   reform  so  long 

advocated  by  all  who  have  been  the  most  intimately  connected 

with  the  administration  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts.      The 

total    amount    of    Residue    Grant    available    for    utilisation    by 

Local  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  year  1901-2 

was  only   ;f 969,000  as  against  an  amount  of  ;^i, 028,000  in   the 

previous  year,  a  diminution  (the  first  time  for  at  least  seven  years) 

of  ;^59,ooo,   of  which  the  English  Authorities  were  deprived  of 

about  ;^57,ooo,    and    the   Welsh    Authorities   of   about    ;^2,ooo. 

For  the   year   1902-3,   the   Grant   available  for  utilisation  again 

decreased,  viz.,   to  ;^896,ooo — a  further  diminution  of  ;^73,ooo. 

Thus,  during  these  two  years  there  was  a  total  loss  of  ;^i  32,000  in 

the  amount  of  Grant  received  by  Local  Authorities  ;  and,  further, 

^c    a-ggi'egate  sum  out  of  the  Grant   spent  upon  education  in 

England  and  Wales  has  been  reduced  from  ;^948,ooo  to  ;f  868,000. 

This  decline,  if  continued,   will  obviously  compel  many  Local 
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Authorities  to  have  immediate  recourse  to  the  rates  in  order  to 
maintain  their  schemes  of  higher  education  at  their  present  level. 


Of  the  49  County  Councils  in  England,  42  were  giving  all  and 
only  seven  were  giving  part  of  the  Grant  to  educational  purposes 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1902,  these  seven  Councils 
being  Gloucestershire,  Herefordshire,  Isle  of  Ely,  Lincolnshire 
(Holland),  London,  Rutland  and  the  Soke  of  Peterborough.  Of 
the  66  County  Borough  Councils  in  England  (including  the  two 
towns  of  Rotherham  and  West  Hartlepool  recently  constituted 
county  boroughs)  only  three  (viz.,  Gateshead,  Grimsby  and 
Preston)  were  diverting  any  part  of  the  Grant  to  the  relief  of  the 
rates.  The  13  County  Councils  and  the  three  County  Borough 
Councils  in  the  Principality  of  Wales  have  from  the  first 
consistently  appropriated  the  whole  of  their  shares  of  the  Grant 
to  education,  either  of  the  distinctly  technical  or  the  intermediate 
type. 


With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  utilisation  of  the  rating  powers 
of  Local   Authorities   tmder  the  Technical   Instruction   Acts,  it 
would  seem  that,  apart  from  the  county  boroughs  and  the  counties, 
the  position  has  not  materially  advanced  since  the  year  1900-1. 
Including  County  Councils,  as  well  as  County  Borough  Coimdls, 
the  aggregate  number  of  Local  Authorities  adopting  the  provisions 
of  the  Acts  in  England  and  Wales  is  365,  and  the  amount  raised 
annually  by  them  is,  approximately,    ^159,000,   an  increase  of 
;^53,ooo  since  the  year  1898-9.     The  following  summary,  which 
embodies  the  most  recent  action  of  the  county  boroughs,  shows 
the  extent  to  which  the  different  Local  Authorities  in  England  and 
Wales,  other  than  the  County  Councils,  utilise  their  rating  powers. 
In  this  summary,  the  authorities  have  been  classified  in  the  sanae 
way  as  they  are  grouped  for  the  purposes  of  administration  by  the 
provisions  of  the  new  Education  Act.     Thus,  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  non-county  boroughs  with  over  10,000  inhabitants,  and  also 
the    urban    districts    with    over    20,000    inhabitants,    stand    on 
practically  the  same  level  as  the  county  boroughs  in  respect  of 
the  proportionate  number  of  authorities  rating,  Le.j  about  one-half 
in  each  case* 
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Name.  Total  No. 

(fl)  County  boroughs  69 

(b)  Non-county  boroughs  with    over 

10,000  inhabitants 138 

(c)  Non-county  boroughs  with  under 

10,000  inhabitants 108 

(d)  Urban  districts  with  over  20,000 

inhabitants 61     . 

(/)  Urban  districts  with  under  20,000 

inhabitants 745     . 

Totals 1,121 


No.  raising 
Rates. 

•  33 
,.  78 
,.    20 

.  34 
.  186 

351 
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Total  sum 
raised., 

£ 

82,465 

24*369 
1,160 

8,933 
11,607 
;ri28,534 


From  the  above  it  may  be  calculated  that,  excluding  counties, 
nearly  one-third  (or  31  per  cent.)  of  the  rating  authorities  in 
England  and  Wales  have  utilised  the  provisions  of  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts.  Of  the  county  boroughs,  at  least  17  have  levied 
the  full  penny  rate  under  the  Acts ;  and  Surrey  and  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  were,  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act, 
1902,  the  only  English  County  Councils  who  have  ever  levied  a 
county  rate  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  over  their  whole 
administrative  areas. 


t  The  establishment  and  development  of  permanent  technical  and 
secondary  schools  of  all  kinds  is  still  a  task  of  considerable  concern 
to  many  Local  Authorities  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  may 
be  estimated  that  over  another  quarter  of  a  million  of  money  (or 
^255,950)  has  become  involved  since  1901  for  the  structural 
levelopment  of  technical  schools.  The  total  amount  incurred  in 
England  alone  (excluding  London)  for  the  establishment  of  319 
echnical  schools  under  municipal  and  public  bodies  is  now  at  least 
f3, 1 86, 1 02;  and  it  may  be  that  if  all  outlays  upon  other  schools 
ould  be  definitely  assessed,  and  those  upon  London  institutions 
e  included,  the  estimate  would  reach  over  ;^4,ooo,ooo.  There  are 
o-w  SS  voluntary  science,  art  and  technical  schools  which  have 
een  transferred  to  Municipal  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales 
nder  tlie  powers  given  by  the  Schools  for  Science  and  Art  Act, 
^i,  and  by  the  Technical  and  Industrial  Institutions  Act,  1892, 
jd  of  these,  45  are  situated  in  county  boroughs. 
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In  the  matter  of  providing  and  controlling  secondary  day  schools 
of  different  kinds,  the  action  taken  by  County  Councils  and  other 
Local  Authorities,  with  the  limited  powers  possessed  hitherto  under 
the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  deserves  particular  attention  at  the 
present  time.     The  general  work  of  County  Councils  in  connection 
with  secondary  schools  is  not,  for  the  moment,  under  review,  but 
rather  those  cases  in  which  these  Councils  have  co-operated  with 
minor  Local  Authorities,  administering  other  than  rural  areas,  in  the 
direct  establishment  and  management  of  schools  of  this  character. 
In  at  least  103  towns  or  districts,  secondary  schools  have  been 
established  by  or  transferred  to  Local  Authorities,  or  action  of  the 
kind  is  impending.     In  the  cases  of  schools  transferred,  which  are 
mainly  old  endowed  schools,  the  change  is  effected  under  revised 
schemes  of  the  Board  of  Education  (since  that  Board  have  now 
absorbed  the  educational   functions  of  the  Charity  Commission), 
and  in  this  way  the  Governing  Bodies  of  the  schools  have  been 
reconstituted,  a  strong  municipal  element  being  incorporated.    A 
number  of  the  schools  are  carried  on  as  technical  or  science  day 
schools  under  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  as 
departments   of  municipal   technical  schools.     It  should  also  be 
noted    that    many   schools    are    either    mixed  or  dual   schools, 
particularly    those   situated     in    towns    in    the    county   areas  of 
Buckinghamshire,    Cheshire,   Derbyshire  and   Wiltshire,  and  the 
work  of  the  schools  conducted  on  these  lines  seems  in  almost  all 
instances  to  be  conspicuously  successful. 


The  work  of  the  Welsh  county  schools  continues  to  make  steady 
progress.       Out    of  the    95   schools,   there    are    probably    only 
four    which    are    not    yet   in  possession  of  permanent  buildings, 
the    capital    outlay   upon    the   91    schools    reaching    a    total  of 
quite  ;t40o»ooo-     Nearly  70  of  the  schools  have  been  recognisdl 
As    secondary   dsiy  schools    under    the    Directory   of   the    Board 
of  Education.     Since  the  year  1900,  there  has  been  an  increase  <rf 
877  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  the  total  now  standing 
at  8,322.     The  secondary  character  of  the  instruction  imparted  in 
the  schools  is  clearly  indicated  from  the  facts  that  less  than  six  per 
cent,   of  the  pupils  are  under  twelve   years  of  age,  and  that  as 
large  a  proportion  as  76  per  cent,  are  drawn  from  elementary  schools. 
The  local  scholarship  schemes  in  force  provide,  in  the  aggr^atq 
so   large  an  amount  of  assistance  to   pupils  as   to   considerab^ 
influence   the   attendance   at   the   schools.      From   the    compM 
returns  published  by  the  Central  Welsh  Board,  it  appears  tfad 
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2,766  pupils,  or  36  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  hold  schoktrsbips 
and  bursaries,  the  proportion  assigned  to  girls  being  only  150  below 
that  to  boys :  the  total  value  of  the  aid  thus  granted  from  school 
district  and  scholarship  funds,  private  donations  and  endowments, 
reaches  ;f  13,779. 


With   regard   to    the    development    of    rural   and  agricultural 

education,  a  fair  trial   seems  now  to   have  been  given   to  the 

agricultural    provisions    of    the    Elementary    Education   (School 

Attendance)  Act   (1893)  Amendment  Act,  1899,  which  has  been 

commonly  known  as  **  The  Robson  Act '' — a  suggestion  originally 

made    by   the   Agricultural    Education    Committee.       According 

to   the    report    of    the    Board    of    Education,    the    agricultural 

bye-law  which   Local  Authorities  are  empowered  by  the  Act  to 

frame   had   been    adopted,   up  to  the  end   of  the   year   1 900-1, 

in  500  cases,  chiefly,  of  course,   in  the  rural  districts,  while  in 

the  following  year  the  number  had  increased  to  822.     No  returns 

have  yet  been  compiled  as  to  the  number  of  children  who  have 

obtained  exemption  from  school  attendance  under  the  agricultural 

provisions  of  the  Act,  but  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that 

considerable  advantage  is  being  taken  of  the  great  opportunity 

thus  afforded  for  combining  work  on  the  farm  with  work  in  the 

school.     It  also  appears  that  the  limiting  of  the  employment  of  the 

children  has  had  the  beneficial  effect  of  securing  greater  regularity 

of  attendance  at  day  schools  during  the  winter  or  other  months 

when  the  services  of  children  for  agricultural  purposes  are  not  so 

much  required.     It  is  not  so  easy,  and  perhaps  yet  rather  too  early, 

:o  say  if  there  have  been  any  appreciable  results  from  the  operation 

rf  the  bye-law  upon  the  work   of  evening  continuation  schools. 

for  is  it  any  more  possible  to  state  how  far  the  suggestion  of  the 

Agricultural  Education  Committee — that  children  affected  by  the 

ye-lsL'w    should  be  taught  in   a   separate  department  and  given 

1st  ruction  bearing  upon  agricultural  work — has  been  carried  out. 

tut  aU  these  are  points  that  it  would  be  interesting  and  useful  to 

ave  elucidated. 


In  the  continued  absence  of  the  promised  Education  Bill  for 
x>tland,  education  is  administered  North  of  the  Tweed  on  the 
me  lines  as  in  previous  years.  Under  the  Scotch  Education 
:t,  1 90 1,  the  school  age  limit  is,  however,  raised  to  14  years. 
le  only  exception  is  in  the  case  of  pupils  who   are   specially 
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excused  under  stringent  regulations  by  the  School  Boards.     After 
passing  at  about  13  years  of  age  the  equivalent  of  the  old  Sixth 
Staindard,   at    which    stage    the    Merit    Certificate   used   to  be 
granted,   most   pupils  must   practically  remain  at  school  for  at' 
least    another    year.       The    improvement    in    the    training  of 
teachers  still  continues.      Of  the  existing  teachers,  80  per  cent. 
of  the  males  and  62  per  cent,  of  the  females  have  passed  through 
training  colleges.     The  total  number  of  King's  Scholars  and  King's 
Students  have  increased  50  per  cent,  in   recent  years,  and  the 
curriculum  has  been  broadened.     Greater  encouragement  is  now 
given  to  teachers  to  go  to  the  universities.     Students  in  training 
colleges  who  have  tak^n  the  Leaving  Certificate,  or  who  have 
passed    the     University     Preliminary     Examination,    may    take 
university  classes.     Of  1,382  King's  Scholars  in  training  last  year, 
521  took  1,012  university  classes :  a  large  proportion  of  the  males 
and  a   considerable  number  of  the  females  took   the  university 
classes  of  psychology,  logic  and  moral  philosophy.     Besides  these 
King's  Scholars  there  are  the  King's  Students  who  are  studying 
wholly  at  the  universities,  and  practice  in  the  schools  attached  to 
them,  and  who  must  have  a  first  year's  course  in  English  and 
science  provided  for  them  apart  from  the  regular  university  classes. 
There  are   155  such  Students,  the  large  majority  of  whom  are 
proceeding  to  a  degree.     Thus,  it  may  be  said  that  almost  half  thct 
teachers  in  training  in  Scotland  are  getting  university  education. 
Within  certain  limits,  each  training  college  has  its  own  curriculum. 
The  Department  consider  it  necessary  to  require  in  future  that  all 
prospective  appointments  to   the   training   college    teaching  staft 
shall  be  intimated  to  them  beforehand. 


As  regards  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  agricultural  subjects 
it  may  be  noted,  in  view  of  the  efforts  of  the  Agricultural  Education 
Committee,  what  the  Scotch  Education  Department  say  in  th&t 
last  report  upon  this  point : — 

"  While  we  do  not  think  it  feasible  or  desirable  to  make  practical 
"  instruction  in  agriculture  part  of  the  curriculum  of  rural  schools 
**  in  general,  we  think  it  possible  to  give  to  the  studies  of  the  more 
**  advanced  pupils  in  many  of  these  schools  such  a  direction  as 
**  shall  foster  their  interest  in  rural  life  and  give  them  some  insight 
**  into  the  scientific  principles  which  underlie  the  practice  « 
"  agriculture.     When   it  is   desired   that   opportunity  should   be 


i 
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"  afforded  to  teachers  in  suitable  localities  to  qualify  themselves 
**  more  fully  to  give  instruction  of  this  nature,  advantage  should  be 
"  taken  of  the  provisions  of  Article  91  (d)  of  the  Code,  and  we  are 
'*  of  opinion  that  such  classes  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in 
"  matters  appertaining  to  agriculture  should  as  a  rule  be  held  at 
"  the  central  agricultural  institutions  and  should  be  under  the 
"  general  direction  of  the  managers  thereof." 

Under  the  Article  mentioned,  three-fourths  of  the  actual 
expenditure  upon  the  classes,  after  deducting  the  income  from 
teeSj  may  be  provided  from  the  Department's  grant. 


There  is  still,  unfortunately,  no  improvement  to  record  in  the 
administration  of  the  Residue  Grant  in  Scotland.  The  number 
of  County  Councils  who  allocate  the  whole  Grant  to  education  has 
declined  to  22,  and  the  amount  of  the  Grant  available  for  utilisation 
for  the  year  1901-2  shows  a  decrease  of  ;^8,ooo.  Out  of  a  total 
Grant  of  ;^79,ooo,  no  less  a  sum  than  ;^23,ooo  is  devoted  to  the 
relief  of  the  rates.  The  following  summary  shows  the  proportion 
of  the  aggregate  sums  so  devoted  by  the  respective  Local 
Authorities,  and  also  indicates,  clearly  enough,  that  it  is  the 
action  of  so  many  minor  Authorities  which  seriously  hampers 
the  development  of  technical  education  in  Scotland  : — 

Percentage  of  Grant  devoted 
Local  Authorities.  to  Relief  of  Rates. 

33  County  Councils 9  to  10 

85  Burghs  40  to  41 

121  Police  Burghs 62 


Since  the  publication  of  the  National  Association's  Report,  the 
annual  Parliamentary  Return,  as  to  the  application  of  funds  to 
technical  education  by  Local  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales, 
has  been  issued,  and  we  are  naturally  glad  to  note  that  it 
corroborates  minutely  the  information  given  in  the  Report.  There 
are,  however,  additional  figures  available  in  the  Return  respecting 
loans  raised  and  the  balances  (chiefly  of  the  Residue  Grant) 
accumulated  by  Local  Authorities ;  but  the  actual  proportions  of 
the  rate,  in  addition  to  the  sums  raised  by  rate,  are  still  not  stated 
in    ttie  Return.     It  appears  that  thei  total  amount  of  loans,  raised 
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on  the  security  of  the  local  rate  under  the  Technical  Instruction 
Acts,  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  year  1901-2  was  ;^i,O30,952, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  which  is  a  charge  upon  the  county  boroughs 
alone.  The  aggregate  amount  of  money  accumulated  by  Local 
Authorities  at  the  same  period  is  returned  at  ;^658,3i9  (including 
London). 


In  this  connection,  some  useful  comparisons  may  be  made  with 
the  data  compiled  two  and  four  years  ago  by  the  National 
Association.  Deducting  the  accumulations  of  all  the  Welsh  and 
of  the  English  minor  Local  Authorities  (boroughs  and  urban 
districts),  the  following  tabular  summary  indicates  that  the 
numbers  of  County  and  County  Borough  Councils  making,  as  well 
as  the  amounts  of  the,  accumulations  have  risen  annually  : — 

Year.  No.  of  Local  Authorities.  Accusnidation.  . 

1808.9. .  i  ^°"°*y  Councils* 30  . .  279,963  )    3 

(  County  Borough  Councils  .,16  ..  51.940  i 

1900-1..  I  County  Councils* 39  ..  346.669  \  g 

1  County  Borough  Councils  ..20  •.  68,809)    ^  -^  ^' 

1901-2. .  i  ^°"°*y  Councils* 42  . .  412.063   ) 

i  County  Borough  Councils  ..32  ..  81,256)    ^^^  ^  ^ 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  large  proportion  of  this  money 

must  be  considered  current  and  not  of  the  nature  of  reserve  funds,  as 

a  number  of  Local  Authorities  carry  forward  from  year  to  year 

considerable  sums   appropriated  to  education   in   order  to  meet 

instant   claims.     But   when   every  allowance  is  made,   there  is 

evidently  such  an  amount  of  money  not  yet  earmarked  as  will 

greatly  assist  that  complete  and  systematic  local  organisation  of 

higher  education  so  earnestly  advocated  at  the  Conference  held 

last  spring  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Association. 


The  National  Agricultural  Examination  Board  announce  that 
the  annual  examination  of  candidates  for  the  National  Diploma  in 
the  Science  and  Practice  of  Dairying  will  be  held — for  Rnglish 
students,  at  the  Reading  College  from  the  21st  to  the  24th 
September,  and  for  Scottish  students  at  the  Dairy  Institute, 
Kilmarnock,  from  September  28th  to  the  ist  October.  The  last 
day  for  the  receipt  of  applications  to  sit  at  either  of  these  centres 

*The  county  of  London  is  omitted  from  these  figures,  as  the  balances  in 
respect  of  each  year  cannot  be  stated. 
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is  August  31st,  The  subjects  of  examination  are  the  general 
management  of  a  dairy  farm,  the  management  of  a  dairy,  chemistry 
and  bacteriology,  practical  skill  in  dairy  work  and  capacity  for 
imparting  instruction  to  others.  Forms  of  entry  and  copies  of  the 
regulations  may  be  obtained  of  Sir  Ernest  Clarke,  13,  Hanover 
Square,  London,  W.,  or  Mr  James  Macdonald,  3,  George  IV. 
Bridge,  Edinburgh. 


A  general  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Directors  and  Secretaries 

for  Education  was  held  at  the  Examination  Schools,  Oxford,  on 

Friday,  the  26th  June,  1903.     The  Chairman,  Mr.  C.  Courtenay 

Hodgson  (Cumberland),  presided,  and  24  members  were  present. 

The    following    were    elected    members    of    the     Association : — 

Messrs.  J.  W.  Jones  (Isle  of  Ely),  G.  H.  Smith  (King's  County, 

Ireland),   W.   A,   Brockington    (Leicestershire),   W.    V.    Bushell 

(Norfolk)   and  C.  G.  Bone  (Rutland). — As  regards   the   general 

constitution  of  the  Association,  the  following  important  decision 

was  made  in  view  of  the  operation  of  the  new  Education  Act : — 

*'  Membership  of  the  Association  shall  be  open  to  the  Director, 

"  SJecretary  or  other  chief  salaried  administrative  officer  organising 

**  or  administering  education  under  the  County  Councils  or  County 

"  Borough   Councils :    provided  that,   where  there   are   separate 

*'  co-ordinate    officers    in    one    administrative    area,  '  more    than 

"  one    may,   in  the  discretion  of  the   Executive  Committee,   be 

"  eligihle  for  membership ;   provided  also  that  this  rule  excludes 

•'  no  present  member  of  the  Association,  so  long  as  he  be  engaged 

"  as    an    administrative    educational   officer  under    a   County  or 

"  County   Borough   Council." — Discussions  took  place  upon   the 

subjects    of    (i)    financing    of    schools,    (2)    school    attendance, 

(3)  grouping  of  schools,  (4)  the  scheme  of  the  University  of  London 

foT  the    inspection  of  schools   and  the   award  of  school  leaving 

certificates    (published    in    **  The    Record,"   January,    1903,   pp. 

118-26). — On   the  previous   day  the   University   in   Convocation 

:onferred   honorary  M.A.   degrees  upon   the   Chairman   and   the 

Plonorary  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  H.  Nicholas,  Essex)  of  the  Association. 

—The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  London  in 

he  autumn. — It  may  also  be  mentioned  here,  for  the  information  of 

he  officials  of  Local  Education  Authorities,  that  the  second  annual 

athering  of  the  North  of  England  Educational  Conference  is  to 

leet  at  Leeds  on  the  8th  and  9th  January,  1904. 
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II.— NATURE-KNOWLEDGE  :  ITS  PROGRESS 
AND  INTERPRETATION. 


(a)  NATURE-STUDY  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL* 
By  Henry  Boult. 

Introduction. 

I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honour  conferred  on  me  in  the 
invitation  to  address  such  an  important  assembly  on  the  subject 
of  "  Nature-Study  in  the  Elementary  School."  I  am  equally 
conscious  of  my  own  inability  to  press  adequately  its  claims  upon 
you;  but  it  affords  me  some  encouragement  to  feel  that  my 
audience  is  largely  composed  of  those  who  desire  to  have  given 
them  a  practical  rather  than  an  academic  view  of  the  subject. 
From  an  experience  gained  in  working  a  scheme  for  two  years, 
arranged  for  all  standards  of  a  mixed  school  of  300  scholars,  it 
should  be  possible  to  place  some  facts  before  you  that  will  be  of 
service  to  teachers  wishing  to  introduce  some  branch  of  "  nature- 
study"  in  their,  schools,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  already 
started  the  work.  With  this  end  in  view  I  propose — (i)  to 
consider  the  influence  "  nature-study  "  has  on  the  ordinary  work  of  .^ 
the  school ;  (2)  to  offer  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  formulation  otv  '• 
a  scheme  ;  and  (3)  to  advocate  the  incorporation  of  brush  work  i» 
the  scheme. 

(i)  The  Influence  of  "  Natare-Stady '*  in  the  SchooL 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  glance  at  a  few  of  the  results  that  experience 
shows  may  be  expected  from  the  introduction  of  '*  nature-study" 
into  the  school.  That  which  makes  itself  quickly  apparent  is  tbd% 
disregard  this  subject  pays  to  the  officially-recognised  time-table. 
It  has  there  very  much  the  same  effect  as  a  typical  boy  has  among 
the  school  chemical  apparatus.  Nature  refuses  to  be  trammelled  by 
the  regulations  governing  the  other  subjects  of  instruction.  The 
buds  we  are  studying  decline  to  reach,  the  required  sta.^e  of 
development  at  the  time  specified  for  their  examination  in  the  time- 
table ;  the  experiment  set  up  in  the  morning  gives  its  answer  in  the 

•  An  address  given  by  Mr.  Henry  Boult.  of  the  Chislehurst  Road  School. 
Orpington,  at  the  Bristol  meeting  of  the  Bath  and  West  and  Southern  Coanties- 
Society  on  the  30th  May,  1903. 
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afternoon;  and  the  insect,  so  carefully  watched  in  its  chrysalis 
stage,  emerges  from  its  case  when  least  expected.  Surely  the 
psychological  moment  for  driving  home  the  points  taught  by  these 
changes  is  that  moment  when  the  lad  or  girl  in  charge  of  th6 
specimen  comes  to  you  in  front  of  the  class  all  agog  with  the  news 
of  the  transformation.  Such  experiences  as  these  show  that  the 
teacher  must  be  given  greater  latitude  in  the  observance  of 
the  time-table.  Do  not  misunderstand  me4  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be 
inferred  that  "  nature-study "  encroaches  unreasonably  on  the 
time  due  to  other  work.  What  I  do  mean  is  that  it  is  occasionally 
necessary  to  break  into  the  lesson  arranged  for  in  the  routine, 
to  have  two  or  three  minutes*  talk  on  some  object  which  has 
just  reached  an  interesting  stage,  or  to  examine  the  result 
of  some  experiment  A  sudden  change  of  the  weather  may 
render  it  imperative  to  send  relays  of  scholars,  say  six  at  a  time, 
to  sketch  a  new  stage  of  bud  growth.  But  in  all  such  cases  a 
little  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  obviate  any 
disorganisation  of  the  usual  work. 

If  Nature  is  to  be  intelligently  studied,  if  she  is  to  fulfil  all  we 
expect  of  her  in  the  way  of  interesting  our  pupils  and  teaching 
them  to  observe  her  work  accurately,  she  must  be  allowed  to  do 
her  work  in  her  own  way,  or  we  shall  be  bringing  her  into  the 
schoolroom  to  fossiHse  her  into  mere  illustrations  for  object-lessons. 
Again,  the  introduction  of  "  nature-study  "  leads  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  tone  of  the  school.     The  strained  relations  which  exist 
in  some  of  our  classes  between  teacher  and  certain  pupils  often 
arise  from  a  lack  of  mutual  understanding.     The  prevalence  of  this 
condition  was  one  of  the  most  deplorable  features  of  the  days  when 
individual  examination   was  rampant;    but    the    substitution   of 
inspection  quickly  led  to  a  better  state  of  affairs,  as  it  then  became 
possible   to  adopt   more  rational  methods  of  instruction.     Even 
then  there  was  no  common  interest  to  draw  teacher  and  pupil 
together.     That  has  been  left  for  Nature  to  do.     With  her  advent 
into  the  school  both  are  brought  together  to  .watch  the  curious 
developments  of  a  germinating  seed;  the  startling  transformations 
of  insect  life  ;  the  voracious  habits  of  a  water-beetle ;  or  the  gradual 
growth    of  bud  into  leaf  or   fruit.      Under   her  influence,   your 
troublesome  boy  comes  to  you  with  the  information  that  his  newt 
has     cast    its    skin,   and  inquires  if  you  would   like  to  see  it. 
Or  the  boy  who  has  got  into  disgrace  by  saying  "  shall "  is  part 
of  the  verb  "  to  be,"  tries  to  make  his  peace  at  the  close  of  the 
lesson  by  approaching  you  with  the  news  that  he  has  a  water 
beetle  one  and  a -half  inches  long,  and  asks  how  he  can  properly 
feed  it.     You  quickly  recognise  these  offers  of  the  olive  branch 
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SO  indirectly  given,  and  the  chats  you  have  with  the  boys  on  their 
pets  give  you  a  greater  hold  over  them  than  you  had  before. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  incidents  like  these  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  throughout  the  school,  it  is  easily  seen  that  a  bond  of 
sympathy  is  gradually  forged  between  teacher  and  scholars,  which  is 
a,  far  greater  controlling  power  than  that  usually  understood  by  the 
word  "discipline."  The  influence  exerted  by  "  nature-study  "  in 
other  directions  need  not  be  referred  to  here,  except  to  say  that  it 
tends  to  gain  the  object  in  view,  namely,  the  cultivation,  in  an 
attractive  form,  of  the  observing  and  thinking  powers  of  the 
pupils. 

We  come  now  to  the  more  important  part  of  our  subject,  viz  :— 

(2)  Sa^stionB  for  the  Formulation  of  a  Baitable  Scheme. 

The  preparation  of  any  scheme  must  depend  very  largely  upon 
the  tastes  of  the  head-teacher  and  the  size  of  the  school,  though 
the  latter  will  affect  the  arrangement  of  the  classes  rather  than  the 
syllabus.  If  the  teacher  be  a  botanist,  his  scheme  will  naturally 
be  drawn  up  with  a  bias  towards  plant  life  ;  if  he  be  an  entomologist, 
the  bias  will  be  on  the  side  of  insect  life.  This  is  all  very  well 
within  clearly-defined  limits ;  but,  if  the  syllabus  for  the  school  is 
to  be  attractive,  it  must  be  varied,  and  should  comprise  not  only 
provision  for  the  study  of  plant  and  insect  life  but  also  for  what  is 
generally  understood  as  natural  phenomena. 

A  little  preliminary  reading  will  be  necessary  for  many.  The 
books  I  found  most  useful  were  Percival's  **  Agricultural  Botany,'* 
9  book  with  a  very  large  number  of  easily- worked  experiments; 
Lord  Avebury's  '*  Natural  History  Lessons  "  ;  Cooke's  "  Ponds 
and  Ditches";  and  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least  useful,  a  set 
of  articles  by  F.  H.  Shoosmith  in  Vol.  XXXII.  of  "  The  Teachers' 
Aid." 

In  preparing  a  scheme  I  found  it  an  advantage  to  consider  the 
school  in  two  divisions — an  "  upper  "  with  Standards  IV.  to  VII., 
and  a  **  lower  "  with  Standards  I.  to  III. 

In  the  **  lower  '*  division,  plant  life  is  adjnirably  adapted  to  form 
the  basis  of  the  instruction,  and  many  elementary  facts  of  seed 
germination  and  plant  growth  can  be  found  out  by  placing  broad 
beans,  peas  and  wheat  on  damp  flannel,  sawdust  or  sponges ;  by 
growing  scarlet  runners  and  nasturtiums  in  the  window ;  and  by  the 
growth  of  objects  in  the  dark  and  in  varying  positions  in  the  light. 
Interesting  experiments  may  be  worked  here  by  the  aid  of  chalk 
boxes.  Take  six  and  knock  one  end  off  each.  Fix  two  tog^ether 
by  their  dovetails,  and  you  have  three  tall  boxes.     Slide  the  lids 
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into  two  of  these,  and  at  the  top  of  one  bore  a   hole   the  size 

of  half-a-crown.     The  third  box,  shut  in  with  slips  of  glass  instead 

of  the  lids.     There  are  now  three  tall  boxes,  one  in  which  all  light 

is  kept  out,  one  In  which  light  is  allowed  to  enter  at  the  top,  and 

the  other  whereF  ght  is  freely  admitted  all  down  the  front.     Now 

sow  four  nasturt^  im  or  other  seeds  in  each,  and  let  the  class  note 

the  result.     Agak  ^  take  the  lid  from  a  chalk  box,  and  bore  some 

holes  the  size  of  a  sixpenny  piece  all  round.     Fill  the  box  with 

earth  and  invert  it  in  a  dish,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  watered.       Now 

place  through  each  hole  a  seed,  and  let  the  class  watch  for  results. 

The  effects  of  red,  green,  violet  and  white  light  may  be  shown  by 

growing  peas  in  chalk  boxes  covered  with  glass  of  the  required 

colour.     In  order  to  compare  a  collection  of  specimens  grown  in  the 

dark  with  another  set  kept  in  the  light,  two  chocolate  boxes  can  be 

used,   and  a   potato,   onion,  bean,   pea  and   barley-grain  grown 

in  each  on  damp  sawdust.      One  box  may  then  be  placed  in  an 

envelope  of  brown   paper  and  the  lid   removed   from   the  other 

to  admit  the  light.     A  pleasant  feature  in  the  study  of  this  branch, 

of  **  nature-study,**  so  far  as  my  experience  shows,  has  been  the 

keenness  with  which  the  teachers  have  taken  up  the  work,  and  the 

ingenious  methods  adopted  by  them  to  get  the  class  on  the  road  of 

discovery.     In   this  division,  the  changes  of  insect  life  can   be 

familiarised  to  the  scholars  by  raising  silkworms  and  spiders  from 

eggs,  and  by  allowing  them  to  examine  the  specimens  of  the  first 

claiss.     In  Standards  I.  and  II..,  the  keeping  of  a  weather-chart  and 

the  erection  of  a  cricket  stump  in  the  playground  for  the  testing  of 

shadows,  will  give  all  the  needful  material  for  observation  lessons 

in    natural  phenomena.      This  subject,  however,   should  receive 

more   attention  in  Standard  III.  by  lessons  on  winds  and  their 

effects  ;  evaporation  ;  clouds  and  rain  ;  snow  ;  hail ;  springs ;  and 

the  apparent  movements  of  the  sun.     Plant  life  might  be  studied 

here  with  the  object  of  revising  the  previous  year's  work  by  the 

growth  of  different  specimens,  and  the  study  begun  of  compound 

flowers  by  means  of  the  dandelion  and  daisy;  while  various  seeds  can 

be  sown  to  give  specimens  illustrating  the  parts  of  plants  providing 

food  for  man.     It  is  a  good  plan  to  have,  in  each  of  these  lower 

classes,    a  diary  placed   in   a   prominent    position    on   the  wall, 

containing  brief  notes  on   all  the  practical  work   done  and   the 

observations  made  by  the  scholars. 

In  the  "upper"  division,  the  work  of  Standard  IV.  may  be 
confined  to  plant  life,  so  that  more  time  may  be  given  in  the  higher 
Standards  to  natural  phenomena.  The  structure  and  germination 
of  seeds;  the  root;  shoot;  bud ;  leaf;  flower ;  fertilisation  and  seed 
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dispersal ;  with  the  many  experiments  by  which  much  of  the 
information  is  found,  form  quite  enough  for  a  year's  syllabus  for 
Standard  IV. 

In  Standard  V.  this  part  of  the  work  can  be  extended  by  taking 
up  the  study  of  the  bulb  and  corm,  and  the  adaptations  of  flowers 
to  secure  cross-pollination.  The  necessity  for  cross-fertilisation 
may  be  shown  by  the  efforts  of  flowers  to  secure  it.  Thus,  the 
begonia,  vegetable  marrow,  white  campion  and  the  hazel  may  be 
examined  as  examples  of  separate  pistillate  and  staminate  blooms; 
the  blossom  of  the  apple,  pear  and  nectarine  to  show  cases  where 
the  pistil  of  a  flower  ripens  before  the  stamens ;  and  the  nasturtium 
and  tulip  where  the  stamens  ripen  before  the  pistil.  The  subject 
of  insect  fertilisation  may  be  inquired  into  by  growing  clumps  of 
yellow  nasturtiums  by  the  side  of  red  ones,  and  by  growing 
white  sweet  peas  next  to  pink  ones.  The  seeds  from  these,  sown 
next  year,  will  show  to  what  extent  cross-fertilisation  has  taken 
place.  By  covering  selected  flowers  with  muslin,  and  plants  like 
the  primrose  and  wallflower  with  muslin  cages,  it  can  be  found 
whether  the  flowers  under  examination  self-fertilise. 

Insect  and  aquatic  life  should  be  watched  from  specimens 
brought  by  the  scholars,  or  obtained  as  a  result  of  a  class  excursion. 
These  should  be  put  under  the  charge  of  monitors,  and  changes 
reported  and  recorded  by  brushwork  drawings.  The  chrysalis 
stage  is  an  easy  example  to  reproduce  in  colour.  The  caterpillar 
is  slightly  more  difficult,  although  still  within  the  capacity  oi 
Standard  V.  pupils,  but  the  fully-developed  stage  must  be  given  to 
the  more  capable  scholars.  In  this  way  the  life-history  of  the 
object  under  observation,  if  accompanied  with  brief  notes,  is 
preserved  in  a  form  easily  revised.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
syllabus  for  Standard  V.  might  arrange  for  lessons  on  air  and 
water  ;  soils ;  ventilation ;  filtration  ;  wells ;  the  thermometer  and 
barometer.  The  scholars  would  thus  be  prepared  for  the 
experimental  work  of  the  next  class. 

Provision  should  be  made  in  Standards  VI.  and  VII.  for  more 
individual  work  on  the  part  of  the  scholars.  Some  may  be  put  to 
watch  the  growth  of  a  chestnut  over  water,  or  the  gradual  formatioo 
of  fir  cones  on  a  neighbouring  fir  tree ;  and  some  to  inquire  into 
the  subject  of  *'  catkins.*'  In  all  cases  developments  should  be 
noted  and,  when  possible,  recorded  by  brushwork  drawings.  To 
others  may  be  given  the  duty  of  similarly  treating  developing  buds, 
or  the  stages  of  insect  and  aquatic  life,  or  the  management  of  special 
experiments,  such  as  those  being  carried  out  in  the  class  plot  on, 
say — "  cross  fertilisation,"  "  the  development  of  double  flowers," 
or  "  the  effect  of  manuring."     A  large  amount  of  the  work  in  this 
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class  should  be  of  an  experimental  character.  Within  the  compass 
of  a  twenty  minutes*  address,  it  is  not  possible  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  our  syllabus;  but  I  may  say  it  provides  for  a  number 
of  experiments  by  the  scholars  on  plant  life,  and  for  about  30 
experiments  on  air,  water  and  soils.  Concurrently  with  this 
work,  a  course  of  field-measuring  lessons  might  be  arranged  for 
the  boys  on  some  of  the  afternoons  when  the  girls  are  sewing. 
This  is  a  subject  in  which  the  lads  become  much  interested.  Its 
practical  character  appeals  to  them,  and  they  delight  in  preparing 
their  "field  books,"  in  constructing  from  them  carefully-drawn 
plans,  and  in  the  calculation  of  areas. 

(3)  Brashwork— and  Sohemes  of  *'  Natare-Study." 

Finally,  is  it  advisable  to  include  brushwork  in  our  scheme  of 

"  nature-study  "  ?     If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  books  so  far  published, 

brushwork  is  an  effort  to  train  scholars  into  correctly  copying 

conventional  forms  in  colour,  with  the  object  of  teaching  designing. 

It  is  claimed  that  worked  on  these  lines  **  it  fosters  a  love  of  the 

beautiful."     I  entirely  sympathise  with  those  teachers  who  hold 

that  training  in  designing  is  outside  the  work  of  the  elementary 

school,   and  that  the  time  spent  in  attempting  it  can  be  much 

better  employed.     To  the  statement  that  such  copying  *'  fosters  a 

love   for   the  beautiful,"   I   deferentially  suggest  we  have  more 

effective  means  at  hand  for  doing  this  than  in  the  mere  placing  of 

colours  in  juxtaposition.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  introduction  of 

btnshv^ork  means  bringing  into  our  schools  an  ally  that  will  assist 

us  in  training  the  children  to  observe  correctly  and  to  memorise 

what  they  see,  then  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  should  have 

an  important  place  in  our  scheme  of  **  nature-study,"  but  on  one 

condition — the  work  of  the  scholars  should  be  judged  not  from  the 

standpoint  of  artistic  merit,  but  from  that  of  accuracy  in  delineating 

and  colouring  those  details  of  the  object  which  the  teacher  desires 

:o    impress  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils.     It   has  been   said  by 

iome  ivho  advocate  pattern  brush-drawing,  that  it  is  too  difficult 

I    task    for  children  to  copy,  in  colours,   natural  objects.     Our 

xperience  has  proved  this  to  be  an  entirely  incorrect  statement. 

f  the  start  is  made  in  Standard  V.  and  upwards  with  the  simplest 

atural  forms — a  shoot  in  Winter  or  Spring,  a  leaf  in  Summer,  or 

seed  pod  in  Autumn — ^it  will  be  easy  to  lead  the  class  by  carefiilly- 

•aduated  steps  to  the  more  difficult  forms.     We  began  last  year, 

the  month  of  February,  by  giving  about  half-a-dozen  lessons  in 

blob  "  SLnd  **  line  "  work,  in  order  to  give  facility  of  manipulation 

,th  tlie  brush.     In  March,  shoots  of  the  lime  with  undeveloped 
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buds  were  handed  out,  and  the  results  were  so  encouraging  that 
we  arranged  to  continue  the  work  as  a  study  in  bud  position.  Bud 
development  into  leaf,  flower  and  fruit  followed ;  and  by  the  end  of 
June  an  exhibit  of  brushwork  from  natural  objects  was  prepared  by 
the  scholars  for  the  Nature-Study  Exhibition  held  in  London  last  year, 
comprising  illustrations  of  bud  position;  development  of  bud  into 
leaf,  flower  and  fruit;  bulb  and  corra  development;  fruit  spurs; 
fertilisation  dodges ;  and  stages  of  insect  and  aquatic  life.  Some 
of  the  best  work  was  done  by  girls,  who,  unlike  the  boys,  had 
received  no  previous  instruction  in  drawing.  This  exhibit  was 
awarded  a  bronze  medal.  Lest  some  may  think  such  results  can 
only  be  expected  under  exceptional  circumstances,  allow  me  to 
say,  for  their  encouragement,  the  staff  is  only  what  might  be 
expected  in  a  rural  school,  and  only  one  has  a  drawing  certificate 
— ^that  known  as  the  old  "  D."  This  should  be  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  statement  that  such  exercises  are  impracticable.  Winter  or 
Spring  is  the  best  time  to  begin  brushwork,  as  then  the  natural 
objects  we  are  studying  are  in  their  simplest  forms.  The  positions 
of  buds  on  twigs  and  the  chrysalis  stage  of  insect  life  are  easy  to 
represent  in  colour ;  and  the  practice  gained  will  give  the  necessary 
skill  to  reproduce,  in  colour,  the  whole  life-history  of  a  bud,  bulb 
and  insect,  reserving  the  most  difficult  forms  for  the  advanced 
pupils.  Brushwork,  carried  out  on  these  lines,  will  be  foimd  to 
give  added  interest  to  the  "nature-study."  The  children  will 
watch  more  keenly  for  developments  of  the  objects  under 
observation  if  they  know  they  may  have  to  copy  them ;  and  the 
act  of  reproducing  the  shape  and  colours  will  lead  to  a  greater 
concentration  of  mental  effort  on  the  part  of  the  child. 

For  these  reasons,  and  also  because  the  skill  to  make  a 
satisfactory  copy  is  so  readily  acquired,  I  strongly  advise  teachers 
to  embody  brushwork  in  their  **  nature-study  *'  schemes. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  several  brushwork  drawings  from  natural 
objects,  done  by  the  scholars  of  tht  Orpington  School,  were  passed  round  to 
show  the  method  of  work. 
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(b)   A  TYPICAL  TEACHERS'  LEAFLET. 

By  Ethel  A.  M.  Webb. 

FOREWORD. 

This  leaflet  is  not  intended  to  represent  the  subject-matter  of  a  single  definite 
lesson.  The  various  observations  are  to  be  made  and  the  various  exercises  given 
to  the  children  in  the  last  15  minutes  of  any  one  lesson  during  each  morning ; 
thas,  most  of  the  work  would  be  completed  in  the  course  of  a  week,  although 
some  of  the  supplementary  exercises  would  extend  beyond  this  time,  and  could 
form  the  material  for  subsequent  lessons. 

THE  DANDELION  AND  HER  CHILDREN. 

First  Exercise. — Let  the  children  try  to  find  some  dandelion 
plants,  and  make  a  list  of  the  places  where  these  are  found : — for 
instance,  one  child  may  find  some  on  a  railway  bank,  another  may 
find  them  in  a  garden-bed,  or  at  the  road-side,  or  rooted  in  an 
old  wall. 

Points  to  be  Brought  Out. — (a)  The  different  growth  of  the 
plants,  corresponding  to  differences  in  environment ; 

(b)  The  universality  of  their  distribution  ; 

(c)  Their  usual  occurrence  in  cultivated  ground  near  the  dwellings 
of  man  ; 

(d)  That  the  dandelion  does  not  form  well-marked  oolonies,  like 
the  stitchwort,  rose-campion,  nettle  and  others. 

Second  Exercise. — Get  the  children  to  dig  up  dandelions  and 
discover  for  themselves  the  depth  of  the  tap-root,  which  may  often 
exceed  three  feet  in  length. 

Supplementary  Exercises. — Set  them  to  make  observations 
on  other  weeds,  dividing  them  into  those  with  tufted  fibrous  roots, 
which  can  be  pulled  up  by  hand  (shepherd*s  purse,  spurge, 
groundsel,  goose-foot),  and  those  with  tap  roots,  such  as  the 
dandelion  and  dock.  Let  the  children  cut  off  the  tops  of  some 
of  the  latter  and  watch  what  happens  in  a  week  or  two  [another 
collection  of  leaves  will  appear,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  injured 
root  can  send  out  new  shoots] . 

Note. — Probably  the  top  of  the  root  will  be  eaten  away,  and  in  the  cavities 
may  be  found  small  llngty  either  cream-coloured  (Agriolimax  agrestis)  or  dark 
grey  (youcg  Arion  kortensis).  These  might  be  transferred  to  a  vivarium,  and  fed 
opon  lettuce,  and  their  habits  studied.  Also  in  the  ground,  just  where  the  old 
l^ves   form  a  ring  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  a  considerable  number  of 
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Fig.  C. 


earthwormi  will   most    likely  be   found. 

Some  of  these  will  be  the  small,  full-grown 

chestnut  worms  (Lumhricus  castamus)  showing 

a  thickened  girdle  (olitellum),  while  others 

have  no  such  band,  and  are  the  young  of 

various  other  larger  species.     The  children 

might  be  led  to  compare  the  slug  with  the 

worm,   and    the    following    facts   brought 

out : — (a)  they  are  both  soft-bodied  animals 

without  a  backbone,  but  one  is  segmented  and  the  other  not,  while  neither  has 

jointed  appendages  (thus,  both  are  distinct  from  the  iiiBeeti  with  theii  homy 

external  covering  and  their  jointed  antennx,  etc.) 

Third  Exercise. — Lead  the  children  to  observe  the  danddioa 
plant  as  a  whole. 

Points  to  be  Brought  Out. — (a)  The  green  leaves  growing 
in  a  rosette  (radical) ; 

{b)   The  tooth-like  indentatioiiB  in  the  leaves  (the  origin  of 
the  name  **  Dent-de-lion/'  or  lion's  tooth) ; 

{c)  The  "flowers,"  made  up  of  many  little  florets,  growing 
on  a  button-like  platform  ; 

(d)  The  milky  juice  of  the  plant ; 

(e)  The  "  docks  "  or  heads  of  fruits. 
Supplementary   Exercises. — See  who  can  find   the 

number  of  different  species  (i)  with  radical  leaves,  or 
heads  of  flowers,  or  (3)  with  a  milky  juice  (spurge,  sow-thistle, 
poppy).  Let  the  children  offer  each  of  the  milky-juiced  plants  to 
a  rabbit,  and  see  which  it  will  eat.  Why  should  it  not  eat  all? 
Because  some  milky  juices  are  poisonous.  The  children  migbt 
also  be  allowed  to  make  dandelion  tea,  by  cutting  up  the  roots  and 
pouring  boiling  water  on  them,  or  by  making  an  infusion  of  dried 
flower-heads.  They  might  be  told  that  dandelion  tea  is  a  cure  for 
some  kinds  of  indigestion  and  for  jaundice. 

Fourth  Exercise. — Examine  a  flower  head  more  closely. 
Notice  the  outer  green  protecting  leaves  (inTolucre  of  bracts)  and 
the  various  areas  marked  A,  B,  C  and  D  in  Fig.  D.  (p.  301). 
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Remove   a   floret  from  region    B   (see    Fig.    E),   and   lead  the 
children  to  observe: — 

Points  to  be  Brought  Out. — (a)  The  yellow  petals,  looking 
like  a  strap,  with  five  little  points  on  the  free  end,  while  the  lower 
part  forms  a  short  tube. 

(b)  The  shining  white  hairs  (pappus)  at  the  base  of  this  tube. 

(c)  The  short  stalk-like  structure  which  joins  the  petal-tube  to 
{d)  The  green  oval  firait. 

(e)  The  double  crook-like  object  (the  stigmas)  rising  firom  out 
the  tube. 

(J)  Some  withered  yellow  things  (the  anthers)  making  a  kind  of 
cylinder  round  the  stalk  (style)  which  belongs  to  the  stigmas. 


^..m^ 


Fig.  D. 


Fig.  E. 


In  region  A  (see  Fig.  F),  the  stigmas  and  petals  have  begun  to 
wither,   while   in   region   C   the   florets    appear   as   in    Fig.   G  ; 
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Fig.  G. 


the  stigmas  are  folded  together  and  are  shooting  up  through  the 
anther -tube,  and  are  covered  with  yellow  grains  (pollen).  The 
stigmas  act  as  a  ramrod,  driving  up  the  pollen,  as  it  is  shed  inwards 
by  the  anthers. 
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[The  stamen  of  a  lily  might  with  advantage  be  used  here,  and 
its  pollen-saos  and  mode  of  opening  shown  to  the  children.] 

For  the  formation  of  good  seed,  the  stigmas  in  the  double-crooked  state 
(at  which  time  they  are  ripe)  should  have  pollen  placed  on  them.  This 
is  called  fertilisation.     How  is  this  to  be  done  ? 

Fifth  Exercise. — The  children  must  watch  the  dandelion  and 
keep  a  record  of  inseot-YisitoPS. 

Points  to  be  Brought  Out. — (a)  That  a  bee  will  alight  first 
on  the  edge  of  the  flower-head  and  then  crawl  towards  the  centre. 
{h)  That  it  will  fly  away,  covered  with  yellow  pollen. 
{c)  That  it  will  almost  certainly  go  directly  to  another  dandelion 
plant. 

(d)  That  some  of  the  pollen  on  it  will  be  scraped  off  by  the  outer 
ripe  stigmas  of  the  second  flower. 

See  if  you  can  find  the  position  of  the  honey  glands  or  neotariai 

by  watching  the  actions  of  the  bee. 

You  will  also,  in  all  probability,  find 

PAJefC B/fowrr        numerous    black    ants    and     small 

^^'^^^-^^-      beetles  at  the  bases  of  the  florets. 

dt^i^>^^ 'f  tke.         These  are  thieves  (see  Fig.  H)  who 

'^  steal  the  honey,  often  without  doing 

^'^   ^-  the  work  of  fertilisation. 

N.B.— In  many  cases  the  beetles  simply  *'  roost "  in  the  warm  flower-heads. 

which  form  a  convenient  shelter  daring  the  night. 

Supplementary  Exercises. — Help  the  children  to  notice  devices 
in  other  plants  for  preventing  the  theft  of  honey : — downy  hairs 
(mullein),  sticky  hairs  (London-pride),  reflexed  calyxes  (bulboos 
buttercup).  Get  them  to  observe  that  there  is  some  provision 
for  self-protection  in  the  dandelion,  as  part  of  the  involucre 
turns  back,  forming  a  sac-like  cavity  in  which  creeping  insects  get 
lost  as  they  come  up  the  stalk. 

Ask  the  children  if  they  can  think  of  any  reason  why  : — (i)  the 
stigmas  in  region  B  are  ripe  while  the  stamens  in  region  C  are 
shedding  pollen ;  (2)  the  bee  should  be  led  by  the  shape  of  the 
flower-head  to  crawl  inwards. 

Answers  to  be  obtained: — (i)  so  that  the  stigmas  and  stamens 
in  the  same  flower  should  not  be  ripe  at  same  time ;  (2)  so  that  the 
pollen  from  other  flowers  in  the  same  flower-head  should  not  fertilise 
the  stigmas. 

When  pollen  from  one  plant  is  transferred  to  the  stigmas  of  anotker 
plant  of  the  same  kind,  the  process  is  called  cross-feFtUisation,  and  this 
is  usually  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  best  possible  seed. 
How  can  this  be  done  ?  By  insects,  as  in  the  dandelion,  by  thes- 
wind,  by  water. 
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Supplementary  Exercises. — The  children  should  try  to  find 
other  examples  of  insect-fertilised  flowers  and  examples  of  flowers 
fertilised  by  the  wind,  and  of  self-fertilised  flowers.  They  should 
aiso  be  led  to  observe  other  more  complicated  devices  for  securing 
cross-fertilisation  (^.^.,  in  the  sweet  pea,  primrose,  orchis,  etc.). 

Sixth   Exercise. — Examine  ripe  and  partially  ripe  heads  of 

fruit.     Notice  the  lengthening  of  flower-stalk  which  takes  place  as 

the  fruits  ripen  (one  measuied  proved  to  be  two  and  a-half  feet  in 

height,  while  the  stalks  of  the  flower-heads  on  the  same  plant  were 

not  quite  nine  inches).     What  is  the  reason  for  this  ?     To  allow 

the  wind  to  reach  the  ripe  fruits.      Why  should  this  be  necessary  ? 

To  blow  them  away  to  a  distance  from  the  mother-plant.     Blow  off"  some 

of  the  ripe  fruits  out-of-doors  on  a  windy  day ;  put  some  poppy 

seeds  in  the  palm  of  your  hand  and  blow  them  away,  too.     What 

prevents  the  dandelion  fruits  from  falling  to  the  earth  as  quickly  as 

the  poppy  seeds  ?    The  feathery  pappus,  which  acts  like  a  parachute. 

Trace  the  courses  of  some  of  the  flying  fruits.      Observe  what 

happens   when  they  bump  up  against  anything  hard  and  rough. 

The  pappus  sticks  to  the  obstruction,  but  the  fruit  itself  breaks  off 

and  falls  to  the  ground.     The  pappi  of  thistles  have  been  found  in 

great  numbers,  clinging   to  the   bricks  outside  the  window  of  a 

photographic  studio  in  Regent's  Street,  London,  about  sixty  feet 

from  the  ground. 

Note. — It  would  be  disavantageous  for  the  flower -staXk.  to  be  long,  as  the  wind 
might  blow  the  pollen  about  from  one  part  of  the  flower-head  to  the  other,  thus 
interfering  with  the  work  of  cross-fertilisation.  Notice  also  that  the  stalks  of  the 
withered  "  flowers"  and  partially  ripe  heads  of  fruits  lie  almost  flat  upon  the 
ground  beneath  the  rosette  of  foliage  leaves,  well  out  of  the  way  of  the  wind  or 
browsing  axiimals. 

Supplementary  Exercises. — The  children  should  find  {a)  other 
fruits  resembling  those  of  the  dandelion,  and  note  differences  among 
the  pappi ; 

{b)  Other  fruits  and  seeds  dispersed  by  the  wind  (the  wild 
clematis f  or  **  old  man's  beard,"  the  seed  of  the  willow-herb, 
willow,  maple,  ash,  etc.) ; 

(c)  Fruits  dispersed  in  other  ways  (burr-fruits,  such  as  the  burdock, 
robin-run -in-the-hedge  and  geum)  sling-fruits,  such  as  the  wild 
g'eranium,  broom,  etc. 

They  should  also  try  to  germinate  dandelion  seeds.  Those  of 
:he  current  year  will  probably  not  germinate,  but  seeds  kept  from 
ast  year  should  do  so  at  once.  Why  is  this  ?  Because  many 
eeds  naturally  go  through  a  resting  period — the  winter,  before 
hey  sprout,  and  they  obey  their  instinct  even  under  unnatural 
onditions- 
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III.  — BRITISH     FORESTRY. 


THE     EDUCATIONAL     AND     INDUSTRIAL 
OUTLOOK. 


REPORT      OF     THE 
COMMITTEE    OF 
AGRICULTURE.* 


DEPARTMENTAL 
THE    BOARD    OF 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  Committee  .  .  .  appointed  on  the  20th  February  .  .  . 
[».^.,  1902]  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  present  position  and 
future  prospects  of  forestry,  and  the  planting  and  management  of 
woodlands  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  consider  whether  any  measures 
might  with  advantage  be  taken,  either  by  the  provision  of  furthcf 
educational  facilities  or  otherwise,  for  their  promotion  and 
encouragement,  have  agreed  to  the  following  report : — 

We  have  held  six  sittings  for  the  purpose  of  taking  evidence,  and 
have  examined  witnesses  from  among  the  various  classes  concerned 
with  our  woodlands.  These  witnesses  have  comprised  the  Earl  of 
Selborne,  Lord  Glanusk  and  Sir  John  W.  Ramsden,  Bait^ 
representing  owners  of  woodlands;  among  estate  managers  and 
agents,  Mr.  A.  Slater,  Land  Steward  to  H.M.  The  King  at  Osborne;  \ 
Mr.  A.  Vernon,  now  President  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution; 
Mr.  D.  W.  Drummond,  Estate  Agent  to  the  Earl  of  Cawdor  and  Sr 
James  Drummond  in  South  Wales ;  and,  among  foresters,  Mr.  A.  C 
Forbes,  Forester  to  the  Marquess  of  Bath,  Mr.  W.  B.  Havelc 
Forester  to  the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  and  Mr.  A.  PitcaithleytJ 
Forester  to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield.  With  the  view  of  ascertai 
whether  British  was  at  any  disadvantage  as  compared  with  fore 

•  The  Committee  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen  :— Sir  J.  F. 
RoUeston,  M.P. ;  Mr.  £.  Stafiford  Howard,  C.B.,  one  of  the  Commissioners  < 
His  Majesty's  Woods,  Forests  and  Land  Revenues ;  Professor  W.  Schlicli,  C.IJ 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Forestry,  Royal  Indian  Engineering  College.  Coopers  ] 
Colonel  F.  Bailey,  R.E.,  Lecturer  on  Forestry,  Edinburgh  University  ;  Profi 
J.  R.  Campbell,  B.Sc,  one  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  to  the  Department  < 
Agriculture  and  other  Industries  and  Technical  Education  for  Ireland  ;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Lewis,  M.P. ;  Mr.  G.  Marshall,  of  Godalming;  Mr.  R.  C.  M.  Monro-Ferg^son. 
M.P.  (Chairman);  and  Dr.  W.  Somerville,  D.CEC,  one  of  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture ;  while  Mr.  R.  H.  Hooker  acted  as 
Secretary  to  the  Committee,  who  heartily  acknowledged  the  value  of  his 
services. 
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timber,  and  to  what  extent  any  alleged  inferiority  in  the  former 

could  be  remedied,  we  have  examined  Mr.  S.  Margerison  and  Mr. 

C.  Hopton,  on  behalf  of  the  Timber  Trades  Federation  of  the 

United  Kingdom  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Croxford,  of  Messrs.  Price,  Walker 

and  Company,  timber  importers ;  and  Mr.  M.  F.  Roberts,  who  gave 

evidence  as  to  the  tests  undertaken  by  the  Postmaster-General  to 

determine  the  comparative  suitability  of  British  and  foreign  timber 

for    telegraph    poles.      Institutions   interested    in    forestry    were 

represented  by  Mr.  J.  Michie,  Commissioner  to  H.M.  the  King  at 

Balmoral,  delegated  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 

Scotland  ;  Mr.  D.  Robertson,  Forester  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 

on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society ;   Mr.  J. 

Davidson,  Land  Agent  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty's 

estates  in    the    North    of    England,    Secretary   to   the    English 

Arboricultural  Society  ;   and  Mr.  A.  D.  Webster,  nominated  by 

the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.     The  necessity  for  the  provision 

of   further     educational     facilities    has   occupied    much    of    our 

attention  ;    and  the  scientific  witnesses  who  have  given   special 

consideration   to  this  subject   comprise    three    members  of    the 

Committee,  viz..  Dr.  W.  Schlich,  Professor  of  Forestry  at  the  Royal 

Indian  Engineering  College,  Coopers  Hill ;  Lieut.-Colonel  F.Bailey, 

Lecturer  in  Forestry  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  representing 

the  Edinburgh  University  Court ;  and  Dr.  W.Somerville,  Assistant 

Secretary    to  the   Board   of  Agriculture,   formerly    Lecturer   in 

Forestry  at  Edinburgh  University,  and  Professor  of  Agriculture 

and  Forestry  at  the  Durham  College  of  Science  and  of  Agriculture 

at  Cambridge  University ;  while  the  latter  University  sent  as  its 

official  witness  Professor  H.  Marshall  Ward,  Professor,  of  Botany. 

Evidence    as   to  the  existing  administration   on   various  points 

connected  with  woodlands  has  been  received :  from  Major  P.  G. 

Craigie,  C.B.,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 

with  regard  to  the  collection  of  statistics  of  woodlands  and  the 

granting  of  loans  by  the  Government ;  from  Mr.  C.  O.  Minchin,  of 

the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  regarding  the  incidence  of  succession 

and  estate  duties ;  and  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Maxwell,  of  the  Scottish 

Local  Government   Board,  with  regard  to  the  incidence  of  local 

rates   in  Scotland ;  while  the  English  Local  Government  Board 

have  also  furnished  us  with  a  memorandum  regarding  such  rates 

in    England.      In    addition,  evidence   as  to  the  availability   for 

afforestation  of  the  catchment  areas  of  municipal  water  supplies 

was  tendered  by  Mr.  J.  Parry,  Water  Engineer  to  the  Liverpool 

Corporation. 

We  have  also  taken  cognisance  of  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Select   Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  in  1885, 
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and  reappointed  in  1886  and  1887,  to  consider  whether  by  the 
establishment  of  a  forest  school,  or  otherwise,  our  woodlands  could 
be  rendered  more  remunerative.  We  considered  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  recall  the  witnesses  examined  in  1885-7  *  ^^t  ^ 
drawing  up  our  present  report,  due  weight  has  been  given  to  this 
evidence,  a  digest  of  which,  for  convenience  of  reference,  has  been 
prepared  and  is  printed  as  an  Appendix  to  the  evidence  taken 
by  us. 

We  have  considered  the  recent  publications  of  several  authorities 
on  the  improvement  of  forestry  in  this  country,  and  we  have  been 
guided  by  these  as  well  as  by  the  evidence  taken.  A  digest  of 
some  of  these  pubhcations  is  printed  as  an  Appendix. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  stated  in  their 
report  that  the  possibility  of  improvement  in  the  management  of 
our  woodlands  was  so  great  that,  even  as  regards  those  belonging 
to  the  State,  **the  difference  between  skilled  and  unskilled 
**  management  would  itself  more  than  repay  the  cost  of  a  forest 
**  school.  This  area  is  trifling  as  compared  with  the  extent  of  private 
**  woodlands."  They  pointed  out  that  almost  all  civilised  States 
have  forest  schools,  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  large 
areas  of  waste,  and  that  the  woodlands  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole 
are  greater  than  those  of  any  other  State. 

We  endorse  the  conclusions  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1885-7 
as  regards  the  neglected  condition  of  forestry  in  Great  Britain,  the 
possibility  of  improvement  and  the  necessity  for  the  provision  of 
better  means  of  education.  But  as  regards  that  Committee's  final 
recommendation — the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Forestry — this  is 
not  now  required,  since  forestry  is  one  of  the  subjects  committed  to 
the  charge  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  FORESTRY. 

The  present  Departmental  inquiry  starts  very  much  at  the  same 
point  as  did  that  of  the  Select  Committee  in  1885.  It  is  true  that 
a  few  scattered  efforts  have  since  been  made  to  adopt  methodical 
treatment ;  and  a  wider  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  close 
canopy,  clean  timber  and  heavy  crops  is  discernible.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  there  has  probably  been  a  further  reduction  of  the  already 
inadequate  stock  of  timber  in  the  wooded  area.  The  more 
intelligent  of  our  foresters  have  come  to  recognise  the  shortcomings 
of  our  practice,  and,  within  the  limit  of  their  opportunities,  have 
endeavoured  to  effect  an  improvement.  Attempts  have  also  been 
made  to  organise  some  forestry  instruction.  The  classes  at  the 
University  and  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh,  and 
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the  lectures  given  at  a  few  agricultural  colleges  and  under  the 
auspices  of  one  or  two  County  Councils,  have  been  well  conducted. 
Waste  Lands. — As  regards  the  question  of  the  extension  of  the 
forest  area,  it  is  shown  on  the  highest  authority  that  there  is  in 
these  islands  a  very  large  area  of  waste,  heather  and  rough  pasture, 
or  land  out  of  cultivation,  amounting  in  all  to  21,000,000  acres,  on 
a  large  proportion  of  which  afforestation  could  be  profitably 
undertaken.  Regular  forest  book-keeping  is  rare  in  Great  Britain ; 
but  we  believe  the  various  estimates  of  profit,  obtained  from  the 
cultivation  of  timber,  which  have  been  laid  before  both  inquiries, 
to  be  substantially  correct.  These  show  that  excellent  returns, 
even  with  indifferent  management,  have  often  been  obtained  from 
plantations  formed  on  land  of  little  or  no  value  for  any  other 
purpose. 

Flrofits  in  Germany. — Dr.  Schlich  gives  corroborating  evidence 
from  the  Continental  forests,  where  accurate  book-keeping  has 
long  been  practised.  As  an  example,  he  says,  referring  to 
Saxony : — **  I  have  selected  one  of  the  ranges  which  is  by  no 
*'  means  the  best.  It  is  a  district  called  the  Anthonsthal 
^'  Range,  an  area  of  4,072  acres,  managed  by  a  highly-trained 
"  forester,  situated   in    the    Erzgebirge,   between    an     elevation 

**  of  1,500  and  2,700  feet Distinguishing  between  four 

''  quality    classes  of   soil,   and    calling  one  the    best   and    four 

"  the  least,  the  average  quality  is  2*7  ;   it  is,  therefore,  between 

"  second  and  third  quality.     The  species  grown  there  are  93  per 

••  cent,  spruce,  three  per  cent,  silver  fir,  Scottish  pine  and  beech,  and 

"  four  per  cent,  blanks  for  certain  reasons.     The  growing  stock  in 

**  this  forest  in  1839  averaged  2,128  cubic  feet  per  acre,  and  in 

**  1893  ^^  w^s  3,276  cubic  feet.     The  receipts  per  acre  were  48-3S. 

**  and   the  expenses  io'3S.,  the  net  receipts  being  38s.  per  acre  per 

*'  annum."     This  statement  refers  to  land  not  worth  more  than 

four   shillings  per  acre   per  annum   for  agricultural  or  pastoral 

purposes. 

Importanoe  of  Afrorestation. — The  importance  of  afforestation 
in  such  a  district  as  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  will  be  readily 
g^ra3ped.  Rough  land  is  extensive,  capital  as  a  rule  scarce,  and 
great  i?v^oodland  areas,  where  well  managed,  have  proved  financially 
successful,  while  profits  on  sheep  farming  have  of  late  years 
reached  a  very  low  point.  Land  under  forests  would  give  healthy 
employment  to  a  much  greater  number  of  persons  than  the  same 
irea.  under  sheep.  Many  hill  pastoral  farms  have  one  shepherd  to 
hree  or  four  thousand  acres,  but  much  of  such  land,  for  various 
ea^sons,  is  unsuited  to  the  growth  of  timber  for  profit.  We 
relieve    that  we  are  well  within  the  mark  in  assuming  that  land 
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quite  capable  of  producing  high-class  timber  employs  only  one 
shepherd  per  i,ooo  acres  if  used  as  a  sheeprun  ;  while  all  the 
evidence  on  this  point  goes  to  show  that  similar  land  when  under 
timber  gives  employment  to  at  least  one  man  per  loo  acres; 
and  this  without  taking  account  of  the  labour  requisite  to  remove 
and  work  up  the  timber.  The  possibilities,  therefore,  of  forestry 
as  a  means  of  furnishing  remunerative  labour  to  an  increased  rural 
population  are  great. 

AffoFestation  of  Waste  Lands.— It  will  be  found  in  our 
evidence  that  experts  of  high  authority  have  recorded  the  opinion 
already  expressed  in  many  reliable  publications  that  the  world  is 
rapidly  approaching  a  shortage,  if  not  actual  dearth,  in  its  supply 
of  coniferous  timber,  which  constitutes  between  80  and  90  per 
cent,  of  the  total  British  timber  imports.  The  great  area  of  waste 
land  in  these  islands  which  might  be  afforested,  and  with  regard 
to  which  such  valuable  evidence  has  been  led,  thus  becomes  a 
matter  of  grave  national  concern.  No  individual  effort  is  likely  to 
cope  with  such  extensive  afforestation,  not  only  because  British 
forestry,  as  now  practised,  is  inefficient,  but  because  of  the  capital 
required,  the  time  during  which  it  remains  sunk  before  producing 
income,  and  the  lack  of  all  security  on  private  estates  for 
continuous  good  management  from  the  time  that  the  forest  is 
formed  until  matured  timber  is  placed  upon  the  market.  We  do 
not  feel  justified  in  urging  the  Government  to  embark  forth- 
with upon  any  general  scheme  of  State  forests  under  present 
circumstances ;  but  the  question  of  planting  suitable  waste  lands 
under  the  control  of  the  Crown,  or  over  which  the  Crown  exercises 
manorial  rights,  where  it  may  be  proved  practicable  and  desirable, 
is,  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  worth  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests. 

In  order  that  the  country  should  be  enabled  to  appreciate  the 
extent  to  which  a  great  rural  industry  might  be  created  in  the 
national  interest,  and  to  clear  the  way  for  any  effective  treatment 
of  the  allied  questions  of  the  utilisation  of  waste  land  and  the 
increase  of  the  woodland  areas,  we  recommend  that  the  Government 
department  charged  with  the  collection  of  land  statistics  shoukl 
take  steps  to  compile  a  statement  of  areas  presumably  suitable  for 
afforestation  in  Great  Britain. 

Existing  Woodlands. — The  present  condition  of  existing 
woodlands  has  been  repeatedly  and  clearly  reviewed  by  many 
eminent  authorities.  It  is  the  common  verdict  that  timber  of  tl^ 
kind  and  quality  imported  in  such  large  quantities  from  the  Baltic 
and  similar  temperate  regions  can  be  grown  as  well  here  as 
anywhere ;    in  fact,  it   is   a   matter  of  common   knowledge   that 
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European  **  red  wood  "  and  **  white  wood,"  so  highly  esteemed  for 
structural  purposes,  are  yielded  by  the  Scots  pine  and  the  spruce, 
two  of  the  commonest  trees  of  British  woodlands.  That  foreign 
is  so  generally  preferred  to  home-grown  timber  is  in  no  way  due  to 
unsuitability  of  soil  or  climate,  but  is  entirely  due  to  our  neglect  of 
sylvicultural  principles.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  until 
within  the  last  ten  years  or  so  owners  of  woodlands,  with  few 
exceptions,  failed  to  realise  that  the  shape,  size  and  quality  of 
trees  could  be  influenced  by  anything  that  they  could  do.  They 
seemed  to  imagine  that  the  character  of  the  final  product  was 
largely  a  matter  of  accident,  whereas  it  is  mainly  determined  by 
management.  They  failed  to  recognise  that  cultural  treatment 
which  suits  oak  or  ash  is  unsuited  to  pine  or  spruce  ;  and  so  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  British  coniferous  timber  has  been  generally 
excluded  by  architects  from  building  specifications.  As  another 
instance  of  this  we  may  refer  to  the  statements  supplied  by  the 
Post  Office  as  to  the  unsuitability  of  home-grown  pine  for  telegraph 
poles. 

EDUCATIONAL     FACILITIES    AND    THEIR 
DEVELOPMENT. 

That  the  yield  of  our  woodlands  can  be  materially  improved 
admits  of  no  doubt,  and  the  evidence  before  us  unanimously 
favours  immediate  and  effective  provision  for  bringing  systematised 
instruction  within  the  reach  of  owners,  agents,  foresters  and 
woodmen.  This  has  been  on  all  sides  emphasised  as  the  first 
requisite  in  any  project  for  the  improvement  of  forestry,  and 
consequently  stands  out  as  the  cardinal  point  of  our  recom- 
mendations. 

The  UniYersitles  and  other  Centres  of  InBtruotlon. — It  is 

clear  that  the  same  class  of  instruction  is  not  suitable  for,  and 

will  not   commend  itself  to,  all  the   different  grades  of  persons 

who   have  to  deal,  in   some  capacity  or  other,  with  woodlands. 

The  natural  centres  for  the  instruction  in  forestry  of  the  future 

owners  and  agents,  under  present  conditions,  are  the  universities 

and  provincial  colleges.     Here  additional  facilities  for  theoretical 

instruction   and    practical  demonstration   are  required.     Certain 

witnesses  examined  before  the  Select  Committee  in  1885-7  expressed 

the   opinion  that   forestry  instruction  might   consist    of   special 

lectures  bearing  on  tree  growth,  to   be  given   by  professors  of 

chemistry,  botany,  geology  or  agriculture.     Even  now,  if  one  may 

judge    by  what   sometimes  passes   under  the   name  of    forestry 

instruction,  this  idea  is  not  altogether  extinct.     It  cannot  be  too 

strongly  emphasised  that  such  instruction  alone  is  not  forestry,  but 
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only  the  necessary  foundation  on  which  the  pupil  grafts  the  study 
of  forestry  proper,  that  is  to  say,  the  profitable  production  of  trees 
grown  in  masses.  We  consider  that  the  scope  and  character  of 
the  instruction  given  at  Edinburgh  University,  which  we  visited, is 
the  least  that  should  be  aimed  at,  though  it  might,  with  advantage, 
be  carried  considerably  further,  and  that  better  facilities  should  be 
provided.  Similar  courses  should  be  provided  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  as  well  as  in  all  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  colleges 
with  agricultural  departments,  which  are  subsidised  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  or  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department.  Our 
attention  has  been  directed  to  recent  developments  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  forestry  instruction,  both  in  the  lecture- 
room  and  the  woods,  has  been  introduced  into  many  of  the 
universities  and  colleges.  At  Yale  and  Cornell,  for  instance, 
students  may  proceed  to  a  special  degree  in  forestry. 

Even  where  access  may  be  had  to  private  woods  it  is  exceedingly 
desirable  that  collegiate  instruction  in  forestry  should  be  illustrated 
by  means  of  example  plots  (the  German  Forstgarten).     These  are  a 
considerable  feature  of  the  teaching  in  the  University  of  Giessen 
and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  and  they  have  been  reproduced, 
on  a  small  scale,  at  Coopers  Hill  and  on  the    Northumberland 
Demonstration  Farm.     If  each  plot  be  made  of  sufficient  size,  say, 
three  acres,  it  is  capable  not  only  of  demonstrating  principles  and 
the  eflfect  of  mixing  and  management  but  also,  within  limits,  of 
yielding  comparative  financial  results.     A  total  area  of  100-200 
acres  at  each  centre  would  be  necessary  and  sufficient  for  this 
purpose.     In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  Professor  Schwappach 
allows  us  to  quote  his  view  that  the  plots  at  Giessen  (the  whole 
area  of  which  is  only  16^  acres)  are  too  small,  and  that  the  serious 
effects  of  curtailed  space  are  already  being  felt.     We  have  made    I 
an  inspection  of  several  areas  of  land  near  Cambridge,  one  of 
which  could  doubtless  be  bought  for  such  a  purpose,  and  similar    j 
facilities  could   probably   be  secured   near  Edinburgh  and  other 
centres  of  instruction.  i 

The  desirabihty  of  a  great  State  Forest  School  on  the  model  of 
Nancy  or  of  Eberswalde  has  not  escaped  our  attention,  but  we  do  1 
not  feel  justified,  under  present  conditions,  in  recommending  so 
great  an  outlay  as  would  be  necessitated  by  the  creation  of  such  an  1 
institution.  We  think,  however,  that  many  of  the  advantages  of 
an  institution  of  this  type  could  be  secured  at  a  comparatively  small 
outlay  by  the  transference  of  the  forestry  department  at  Coopers 
Hill  to  a  university  centre.  This  would  at  once  place  the  highest 
form  of  forestry  education  available  in  this  country  within  the  reach 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  prospective  land-o\vners  and  land-agents, 
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while  the  advantages  to  the  candidates  for  the  Indian  Forest  Service 

of  three  years'  residence  in  a  university  are  obvious.     The  Colonies 

make  increasing  demands  on    this    country  for    qualified  forest 

experts,  and  we  anticipate  that  an  increasing  number  of  lecturers 

and  advisory  experts   will   be   required  for   work   in  the  United 

Kingdom.      Our  universities  contain   many  students  thoroughly 

well  grounded  in  natural  science  and  economics  who,  at  the  end  of 

their  period  of  study  of  pure  subjects,  would  readily  be  attracted 

to  the  study  of  forestry  and  would  rapidly  qualify  as  forest  experts. 

For  effective  instruction,  however,  a  large  area  of  woodland  for 

purposes   of  practical    demonstration   is  an    absolute    necessity. 

Professional  equally  with  scientific  witnesses  pressed  for  instruction 

or  demonstration   areas  under  State  or  corporate  control  so  as 

to  secure  that  continuity  of  management  without  which  a  sustained 

annual  yield  and  a  maximum  return  is  impossible. 

There  has  been  a  growing  feeling  of  late  years  amongst  those 

who  interest  themselves  in  forestry  in  this  country  that  no  scheme 

for    the    general     improvement    of     present    conditions    can    be 

satisfactory  that  does  not  provide  for  the  establishment  of  at  least 

two  large  State  forests  which  shall  demonstrate  the  most  perfect 

technical  and    economic    developments    of   the    art    of    forestry. 

At    present   there  are   no   large   wooded   areas  in  this  country — 

whether  public  or  private — which  foresters  and  others  may  visit 

for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  working  and  results  of  systems  that 

they  may   think   of   adopting :    they  are   unable   to   move   along 

the    path   of  progress  because  no  concrete   examples  of  typical 

systems   are   available   for  inspection.      Then,   again,  there  is  a 

feeling  of  uncertainty  in  regard  to   the    expenses  and   profits  of 

forestry    that    must    always   exist   where  figures   are   taken  from 

private  accounts  ;  and  this,  even  assuming  that  such  accounts  are 

reJiable  and  sufficiently  detailed  and  are  open  to  inspection.   These 

State  forests  would  also  serve  as  the  training  ground  for  many  of 

our  young  foresters,  whose  education  will  be  dealt  with  later. 

Such  areas,  properly  organised,  would  afford  as  striking  an 
object-lesson  as  any  to  be  found  within  the  sphere  of  technical 
education  ;  every  proved  and  appropriate  method  for  the 
economical  and  effective  management  of  woodlands  and  the 
utilisation  of  forest  products  would  be  employed  under  competent 
direction.  But  to  be  of  the  highest  value  such  forests  must 
not  only  exemplify  definite  sylvicultural  systems  ;  they  must  also 
be  managed  as  commercial  undertakings,  so  as  to  produce  the  best 
financial  results. 

We  have  stated  that  we  consider  it  necessary  to  have  **  example 
plots  "    in  connection  with  the  universities  and  other  centres  of 
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instruction,  as  well  as  two  l^rge  State  demonstration  areas;  and  it 
may  be  well  here  to  explain  why  both  are  required.  The  example 
plots  should  embrace  a  comparatively  small  area,  and  comprise  an 
arboretum  or  collection  of  specimen  trees,  and  also  an  area 
devoted  to  the  experimental  planting  and  growth  of  trees  in 
masses  up  to  a  certain  age.  Such  an  area  cannot,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  objects  aimed  at,  be  expected  to  yield  a  profit  or  to 
give  conclusive  results  as  to  the  economic  growth  of  trees  in  masses. 
The  demonstration  forest,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  managed 
according  to  a  working  plan,  drawn  up  so  that  the  area  should 
yield  as  large  a  profit  as  possible.  Forest  students  from  the 
universities  and  others  would  spend  a  week  or  two  at  a  time,  or 
longer,  in  the  demonstration  forest ;  but  they,  and  the  lecturer, 
also  require  an  area  close  at  hand  to  which  resort  can  be  more 
frequently  made.  As  showing  more  exactly  the  uses  of  such 
example  plots  we  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  a  summary- 
description  of  the  Forstgarten  attached  to  Giessen  University. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  not  more  than  two  such  demonstration 
areas — one  in  England  and  one  in  Scotland — are  at  present 
required.  In  order  to  provide  suitable  centres  for  fully  demon- 
strating the  principles  of  forestry,  these  areas  should  be  large, 
preferably  from  2,000  to  10,000  acres,  and  should  include  within 
their  boundaries  as  great  a  variety  of  soil,  aspect,  altitude,  etc.,  as 
possible,  so  that  they  may  afford  practical  illustrations  of  the 
proper  management  of  forests  under  all  sorts  of  conditions. 

In  England,  with  its  crown  forests,  an  instruction  area  could  be 
readily  made  available  with  the  consent  of  the  State  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests.  In 
Scotland,  where  the  amount  of  land  remaining  vested  in  the  Crown 
is  small,  an  area  should  be  bought,  and  it  would  not  be  unreason- 
able to  ask  the  State  to  re-invest  in  land  to  the  extent  of,  say, 
;^50,ooo.  We  think  that,  inasmuch  as  the  benefit  to  landowners 
to  be  derived  from  the  instruction  and  example  provided  by  such  a 
demonstration  forest  will  be  very  considerable,  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  they  should  co-operate  by  giving  a  guarantee 
to  the  Government  for  the  interest  on  the  purchase  money. 

With  a  view  to  the  selection  of  suitable  districts  for  demonstration 
areas  within  reasonable  reach  of  the  centres  of  instruction,  and,  as 
above  indicated,  confining  our  attention  for  financial  reasons  to 
Crown  forests  so  far  as  regards  England,  we  have  inspected  the 
Forest  of  Dean  in  Gloucestershire  and  the  Alice  Holt  Woods  and 
Bere  Forest  in  Hampshire,  as  well  as  woods  in  the  counties  of  Fife> 
Peebles,  Perth,  Inverness  and  Moray.  Although  covering  an  area 
somewhat   smaller  than   that    indicated   above   as  the  minimum 
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desirable,  we  consider  that  the  Alice  Holt  Woods  could  be  more 
readily  brought  into  good  working  order,  and  could  be  made  to  serve 
as  a  useful  object-lesson  at  an  earlier  date,  than  any  of  the  other  woods 
belonging  to  the  Crown  ;  and  we  accordingly  recommend  that 
they  should  be  made  available  as  soon  as  possible  to  serve  as  a 
demonstration  area.  As  regards  a  locality  in  Scotland,  we  are  not 
at  present  in  a  position  to  make  any  specific  recommendation. 

With  regard  to  the  training  of  young  men  who  propose  to  take 
up  land  agency  as  a  profession,  and  who  cannot  afford  to  spend 
three  years  at  a  university,  we  consider  that  facilities  for  imparting 
sound  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  forestry  should  be  provided 
at  the  various  colleges  supplying  instruction  in  agriculture  in  Great 
Britain.  Inasmuch  as  land  agents  are  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  large  estates,  which  usually  comprise  a  certain  area 
under  wood,  it  is  clearly  requisite  that  they  should  know  how  to 
turn  that  area,  as  well  as  the  land  under  other  crops,  to  the 
best  account.  We  have  it  in  evidence,  however,  that  comparatively 
few  land-agents  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  forestry. 
Instruction  in  the  elements  of  forestry  should,  therefore,  form 
part  of  the  regular  curriculum  at  all  such  colleges  ;  and  we  suggest 
that  this  subject  should  receive  greater  prominence  at  such 
institutions,  in  order  that  students  may  qualify  themselves  to 
undertake  the  efficient  supervision  of  what  is  an  important,  and 
should  be  a  profitable,  part  of  many  estates. 

The  Training  of  ForeBterB  and  Woodmen.— For  working 
foresters  or  woodmen,  whose  prospective  salaries  do  not  at  present 
justify  their  attending  for  any  length  of  time  at  the  universities  or 
colleges,  a  practical  training  in  the  woods  naturally  forms  the  best 
basis  of  instruction,  and  for  this  the  State  demonstration  areas 
already  recommended  offer  the  most  suitable  medium.  But  even 
here,  if  the  foresters  are  to  spend  sufficient  time  in  them  to  acquire 
a  competent  practical  knowledge  of  th^ir  subject,  the  questibn  of 
means  presents  itself;  and,  moreover,  manual  work  must  be 
supplemented  by  theoretical  study.  We  accordingly  recommend 
that  student-foresters  be  taken  on  as  employes  in  receipt  of  regular 
ivages,  and  that  classes  be  held,  which  they  should  be  required  to 
attend. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  instruction  to  be  given  in  these 
demonstration  forests,  we  suggest  that  the  State  should  equip  each 
of  them  with  buildings,  which  would  offer  accommodation  for  a 
director  and  his  assistant,  and,  if  necessary,  for  ten  to  20  student- 
foresters.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  the  cost  of  the  buildings 
^ould  exceed  ;^5,ooo  to  ;f 7,500  in  each  forest.  The  director 
should   be    placed    in    suitable    relationship    with    the    lepturers 
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at  the  various  colleges,  and  would  be  responsible  for  the 
management  of  the  forest  and  for  the  general  conduct  of  the 
school,  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  give  instruction  in 
sylviculture  and  forest  management,  mensuration  and  valuation. 
His  assistant  would  teach  the  subjects  of  the  growth, 
structure  and  diseases  of  timber,  the  formation  and  properties 
of  soil,  and  forest  entomology.  We  anticipate  that  the  annual 
expense  of  maintenance  of  each  of  these  schools  would  be 
about  ;^75o,  in  which  the  chief  items  would  be  the  salaries  of  the 
director  and  his  assistant.  The  classes  should  be  open  to  \'ouQg 
foresters  and  woodmen  selected  by  County  Council  Technical 
Education  Committees  or  otherwise,  the  normal  term  of  residence 
being  two  years.  These  students  would  thus  work  in  the  woods 
and  receive  systematic  instruction.  Experience  of  farm  schools 
shows  that  young  men  can  be  boarded  and  lodged  for  ten  shillings 
to  15s.  per  week.  We  are  convinced  that  at  a  very  early  date,  if 
not  immediately,  the  advantages  to  foresters  of  the  instruction  to. 
be  gained  in  these  areas  would  be  so  fully  recognised  that  there 
would  be  keen  competition  to  obtain  an  entry  into  the  lower  grades 
of  the  service,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  manual  labour  required 
in  the  demonstration  area  would  be  performed  by  foresters  who 
come  to  learn.  As  an  example  of  what  may  be  expected,  we  may 
point  to  the  system  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  where  the 
labourers  and  gardeners  are  now  recruited  entirely  from  among 
qualified  gardeners  who  are  anxious  to  improve  their  knowledge 
by  working  there  for  a  certain  period  and  receiving  instruction. 

For  such  foresters  and  woodmen  as  are  unable  to  leave  their 
posts  to  go  through  the  training  in  the  demonstration  forests,  or 
for  whom  there  are  no  vacancies,  we  recommend  that  the  various 
agricultural   colleges   should   institute   short   courses    in  forestry, 
similar  to  the  short  courses  in  agriculture  and  dairying  which  have 
been  so  marked  a  feature  of  technical  education  in  recent  years. 
The  classes  held  in  the  demonstration    areas  should  also,  upon 
payment  of  a  small  fee,  be  open  to  students  from  outside,  and  not 
confined  to  the  student-foresters.     We  suggest  also  that  County 
Councils  should   offer   small   scholarships  or   bursaries  to  enable 
students  to  attend  classes  in  forestry,  while  many  owners  of  woods 
would  probably  find  it  advantageous  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their 
foresters  so  as  to  enable  them  to  attend  short  courses.      Lectures, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  County  Council,  might  also  be  given  'with 
advantage    in    neighbourhoods    where    woods   are   numerous,    as 
has  already  been  done  in  Northumberland    and  Aberdeenshire* 
Supplementary    to   the    class-room    instruction,    and  sometimes 
independent  of  it,  the.  instructor   should   visit   woods  where     the 
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owner  or  forester  expresses  a  desire  for  advice,  and  should  give 
practical  demonstrations  in  planting,  thinning,  and  the  other 
operations  of  forestry.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  United 
States  of  America  there  is  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
Bureau  of  Forestry,  equipped  with  a  staff  of  field  assistants,  whose 
services  in  the  preparation  of  working  plans,  and  in  the  matter  of 
practical  advice  on  the  ground^  are  at  the  disposal  of  private 
owners. 

[The  Committee  next  deal   with  such  minor  considerations  as 
Local  Rates,  Estate  Duties,  Damage  by  Sparks,  Ground  Game, 
'State  Loans  and  Statistics  of  Woodlands.] 

Munioipal  Waterworks  Areas. — We  have  received  valuable 
eWdence  as  to  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Corporation  of  Liver- 
pool to  afforest  the  catchment  area,  around  Lake  Vyrnwy,  of  the 
water  supply  of  that  city,  and  some  other  Municipalities  have  also 
had  similar  schemes  placed  before  them.     We  are  of  opinion  that 
this  is  a  direction  in  which  a  considerable  amount  of  afforestation 
may  usefully  be  done.     To  prevent  all  risk  of  contamination  of  the 
water  supply,  it  is  at  the  present  day  the  policy  to  remove,  as  far 
as  possible,  all  human  habitations  and  farm  buildings,  as  well  as 
live  stock,  from  such  areas.     These  areas,  therefore,  however  well 
suited  they  may  otherwise  be  for  the  production  of  crops  or  the 
maintenance  of  live  stock,  are  practically  derelict,  and  yield  no 
return,  beyond  that  obtained  from  the  sale  of  the  water,  upon  what 
is  usually  a  very  heavy  capital  expenditure   on  the  part  of  the 
Corporation.      We   desire,   therefore,   to   draw   the   attention    of 
Corporations   to  the  advantages  and  profits  to  be   derived  from 
planting  their  catchment  areas  with  trees,  which  ultimately  will 
not  only  contribute  materially  to  the  retention  of  the  rain  that  falls 
over  the  area,  and  thus  assist  in  regulating  the  water  supply  and 
in    preventing   floods  and   water   famines,   but   will   tend   to   the 
purification  of  the  water,  and  should  also,  properly  managed,  yield 
a  fair  and  regular  income  on  the  capital  expended.     Such  catch- 
ment areas,  if  they  are  to  be  thus  utilised,  should  be  placed  under 
the  control  of  a  competent  forester.     And  inasmuch  as  they  will  be 
under  corporate  control,  and  less  subject  to  changes  of  manage- 
ment than  land  owned  by  private  individuals,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  also  ultimately  serve  as  demonstration  forests 
and  be  available  for  the  instruction  of  students.     For  example,  the 
catchment  areas  of  the  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  Corporation 
Waterworks,     situated    in    Wales,    within    reach    of   university 
colleges    possessing    agricultural    departments,    could,    with   the 
consent  of  the  Corporations  concerned,  be  used  for  these  purposes. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(a)  That  two  areas  for  practical  demonstration  be  acquired,  the 
one  in  England  and  the  other  in  Scotland,  of  not  less  than  2,000 
acres,  if  possible,  nor  over  10,000  acres  in  each  case.  We  suggest 
that  the  Alice  Holt  Woods  in  Hampshire  be  made  available  as  soon 
as  possible  to  serve  as  a  demonstration  area  in  England,  and  that  a 
suitable  estate  be  purchased  in  Scotland,  as  convenient  as  possible 
to  Edinburgh,  for  the  same  purpose.  These  recommendations  would 
have  to  he  carried  out  by  arrangement  between  the.  CommissioDers 
of  Woods  and  P'orests  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture ;  and  assistance 
should  be  looked  for  from  local  authorities,  societies  and  individuals 
interested  in  forestry  and  technical  education. 

(b)  That  additional  facilities  for  instruction  be  afforded  by  the 
appointment  of  a  lecturer  on  forestry  in  connection  with  each  of  the 
Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  that  example  plots,  as 
deftned  on  p.  312,  be  provided  in  connection  with  each  of  these 
centres  and  with  Edinburgh. 

(c)  That  a  good  grounding  in  forestry  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  colleges  providing  instruction  in  agriculture 
in  Great  Britain,  and  that  short  courses  of  instruction  suitable 
for  the  requirements  of  young  foresters  be  also  provided  there. 
Instructors  should  also  be  available  for  giving  practical  advice  in 
connection  with  the  management  of  woods,  the  owners  of  which 
desire  an  expert's  opinion. 

(d)  That  provision  be  made  for  the  education  of  foresters  and 
woodmen  by  employing  students  to  work  in  both  the  demonstration 
forests,  and  that  suitable  buildings  be  erected  on  the  ground  for  the 
instruction  and,  where  necessary,  for  the  accommodation  of  these 
student-foresters. 

(e)  That  lectures  be  given,  under  the  auspices  of  the  County 
Councils,  in  neighbourhoods  where  there  is  a  considerable  area 
under  wood,  and  that  scholarships  be  offered  in  such  counties  to 
enable  working  foresters  to  attend  courses  of  lectures. 

(/)  That  the  inequality  shown  to  exist  in  the  levy  of  the  estate 
duty  on  timber  be  redressed. 

(g)  That  the  Government  be  urged  to  secure  the  early  enact- 
ment of  a  Bill  to  protect  owners  of  woods  against  loss  by  fire 
caused  by  sparks  from  locomotives. 

(//)  That  the  inquiry  conducted  in  1895,  concerning  the  area  of 
woodlands,  be  repeated  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  that 
details  concerning  the  character  of  the  timber  crop  grown  upon 
them  be  ascertained. 

(1)  That  the  attention  of  Corporations  and  Municipalities  be 
drawn  to  the  desirability  of  planting  with  trees  the  catchment  areas 
of  their  water  supply. 
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FINAL     REPORT     OF     THE     ROYAL 
COMMISSION.* 


Introductory  Remarks. 

In  our  last  number  (pp.  219-23)  the  principal  conclusions  and, 

recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission,  appointed  in  1901  to 

inquire  into  the  question  of  university  education  in  Ireland,  were 

published  in  full,  and  it  was  intimated  that  the  suggestions  made 

by  the  Commission  in  regard  to  the  subjects  of  higher  technical 

education  and  co-ordination  were  too  important  to  overlook  :  these 

are  now  recapitulated  below  in  a  slightly  abridged  form,  and  it 

is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  soon  receive  in  the  proper  quarters 

that   serious  and  immediate  attention  which  they   deserve.     The 

evidence  of   certain  witnesses,   to   which   occasional   reference  is 

made  here,  will  be  found  in  the  appendices  to  the  First,  Second 

and  Third  Reports  of  the  Commission  (viz.,  Cd.  826,  900   and 

2,229    respectively).      As   regards   the    complete    Report    of  the 

Commission,  unfortunately  it  is  not  a  unanimous  one,  the  whole 

question  having   been  much   complicated  by   the    Irish   religious 

difficulty,  to   which   reference  cannot   be   made   here.     There   is 

SI,  g^eneral  feeling,  also,  that  the  limited  terms  of  the  reference, 

by    excluding    Trinity   College,   Dublin,   from   the    scope   of  the 

Uiquiry,   hindered    the   institution    of  a    university   scheme    that 

wrould   be  at  once  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

^3&e  member,  Professor  R.  H.  F.  Dickey,  M.A.,  D.D.,  who  was 

iHpl^pointed  in  the  room  of  Professor  A.  W.  Rucker,  resigned,  does 

W0t  sign  the  report,  and,  of  the  remaining  eleven  members  of  the 

(pomniission,   six,   including    the    Chairman,    sign    with    certain 

ncteervations.    The  Commission  held  36  sittings,  in  Dublin,  Belfast 

ft^sd    London,  and  examined  147  witnesses,  besides  considering  a 

rE^ss  of  documentary  evidence.     Their  report  is  divided  into  13 

.^^otions,   dealing  respectively  with  : — (i)  existing   institutions  for 

^  Royal  Commission  on  University  Education  in  Ireland :  Final  Report  of  the 
^<:>mniissioners  (Dublin:  Alexander  Thom  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Abbey  Street. — 
.^r^ndon  :  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.    Cd.  1,483,  8id.) 
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higher  education,  (2)  defects  of  the  Royal  University  system,  {3) 
the  religious  difficulty,  (4)  results  of  educational  defects  and  of  the 
religious  difficulty,  (5)  analysis  of  the  proposed  remedies,  (6)  the 
scheme  of  the  Commission,  (7)  extern  students,  (8)  requirements 
of  the  Queen's  Colleges  as  regards  equipment  and  endowment, 
(9)  the  higher  education  of  women,  (10)  higher  technical  education, 
(11)  co-ordination,  (12)  a  department  of  Irish  studies,  (13)  general 
conclusions  and  recommendations.  In  brief,  the  scheme 
recommended  by  the  Commission  is  a  Federal  Teaching  University 
— the  Royal  University  with  four  constituent  colleges,  the 
three  existing  Queen's  Colleges  at  Belfast,  Cork  and  Galway, 
and  a  new  Roman  Catholic  College  to  be  established  in 
Dublin.  It  abolishes  the  system  by  which  degrees  are  obtained 
by  examination  only  without  collegiate  training,  but  allows 
a  period  of  three  years  during  which  existing  students  may 
complete  their  course  or  intending  students  may  prepare  for  the 
proposed  change.  In  view  of  the  growing  demand  by  women  for 
education  of  a  university  type,  which  has  hitherto  been  mainly 
promoted  by  private  enterprise  and  liberality,  the  Commission 
propose  that  women  should  be  granted  practically  the  same 
university  privileges  as  men. 

HIGHER   TECHNICAL   EDUCATION. 

In  our  inquiry  into  higher  technical  education,  we  have  had  the 
assistance  not  only  of  persons  acquainted  with  the  special  needs 
and  circumstances  of  Ireland,  but  also  of  several  important 
witnesses  qualified  to  speak  as  experts  regarding  the  aims  and 
methods  of  technical  education  generally.  Much  valuable 
information  has  been  laid  before  us  regarding  the  state  of  technical 
education  and  its  relation  to  manufacturing  and  other  industries  in 
England,  Germany  and  the  United  States     .... 

Distinotion  between  Higher  and  Lower  Teohnioal  Edacfttioii. 

The  termc  of  reference  relate  to  higher  technical  education  only. 
A  broad  distinction  may  be  drawn  by  regarding  as  **  lower  "  the 
technical  education  which  concerns  itself  with — 

(i)  teaching  the  working  man  his  trade ; 

(2)  teaching  him  such  elements  of  science  in  application  to  his 
trade  as  will  make  him  a  more  intelligent  workman ; 

(3)  providing  the  preliminary  steps  of  a  ladder  by  which  the 
exceptionally  intelligent  workman  may  qualify  himself  to  pass  from 
the  position  of  workman  to  a  position  in  which  he  may  direct  the 
work  of  others. 
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On  the  other  hand,  higher  technical  education  deals  with — 

(4)  the  training  in  applied  science  of  those  whose  business  it 
will  be  to  act  as  managers,  designers,  surveyors,  superintending 
engineers  and  skilled  employers  of  labour  generally ; 

(5)  the  training  of  teachers  for  lower  and  higher  technical  schools ; 

(6)  in  its  highest  branches,  the  training  of  industrial  scientific 
experts,  competent  to  develop  industries  by  bringing  their  scientific 
knowledge  to  bear  on  the  improvements  of  old  methods  and  the 
invention  of  new  methods. 

In  regard  to  agriculture,  a  like  broad  distinction  obviously  holds 
between  the  lower  technical  education  which  may  stimulate  the 
intelligence  of  the  agricultural  labourer  or  small  farmer  and  the 
higher  training  appropriate  to  a  man  who  has  to  direct  the  farming 
of  land  on  scientific  principles. 

Yalue  of  Higher  Teohnioal  Education. 

The  highest,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  valuable,  product  of 

technical  education  is  the  technical  expert.     In  Germany,  where 

he  is  turned  out  in  large  numbers  and  his  value  is  most  widely 

recognised,  he  has  done  much  to  create  new  industries.     Striking 

instances  are  furnished  in  the  comparatively  recent  rise  in  that 

country  of  the  manufacture  of  steel,  of  fine  chemicals,  of  optical 

glass,  of  scientific  instruments  and  in  the  development  of  German 

electrical  and  mechanical  engineering.     Much  the  same  is  true  of 

the    United  States.     The  polytechnics  of  Germany,  Switzerland 

and  Austria,  and  the  technical  schools  (generally  incorporated  in 

universities)  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  now  produce  an 

enormous  stream  of  young   nien  who  have  received   the   higher 

technical  education,  many  to  the  extent  of  becoming  experts,  and 

many  more  to  the  extent  of  being  fitted  to  act  as  subordinate 

industrial  leaders.     It  appears  that  this  stream  is  rapidly  absorbed 

into  industrial  life.     The  technical  graduates  who  come  from  the 

American  universities  find  places  at  once,  and  manufacturers  are 

willing  to  pay  them  a  reasonable  stipend  from  the  first  in  place 

of   exacting   a   premium  for   admission  to  works.      In   England, 

which   has  lagged  behind  the  United  States  and  the  Continent  in 

this  matter,  signs  are  now  apparent  of  an  increased  appreciation 

[>f    the    higher  technical  education.      At  Cambridge,  and  in  the 

aemrer    Universities  of    Victoria,   London  and   Birmingham,   the 

SDgineering  schools  are  attended  by  increasing  numbers  of  pupils, 

md  tlie    abler  graduates  now  frequently  obtain  salaried  positions 

n  ^which  they  can  gain  practical  experience  without  having  to  pay 

or  the    privilege.     Mr.  Reynolds*  evidence  may  be  referred  to  in 
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this  connection  as  showing  what  the  city  of  Manchester  has 
recently  done  in  the  interests  of  technical  education  by  establishing 
a  school  of  technology  with  a  very  elaborate  and  expensive 
equipment." 

Expensive  Equipment  Neoessary. 

Elaborate  and  expensive  equipment  is  in  fact  a  characteristic  of 
all  modern  technical  schools  of  the  higher  class,  and,  within  limits, 
is  essential  to  their  success.  Much  of  the  teaching  is  by  the 
laboratory  method ;  the  students  make  experiments,  measurements 
and  tests,  involving  the  use  of  costly  apparatus.  And,  beyond 
this,  the  requirements  have  to  be  met  of  advanced  students  as  weD 
as  of  teachers,  who  are  engaged  in  original  research. 

Importance  of  BeseaFoh. 

The  importance  of  experimental  research  as  a  factor  in  the 
highest  technical  education  can  scarcely  be  too  strongly  emphasised. 
The  training  of  technical  students  in  research  gives  them,  so  far  as 
such  qualities  can  be  imparted,  the  aptitude  and  habit  of  mind 
proper  to  those  who  have  afterwards  to  attack  industrial  problems 
requiring  novel  applications  of  scientific  method.  No  direct 
teaching  of  applied  science  in  relation  to  any  industry  can  be 
comprehensive  enough  to  deal  with  all  the  questions  which  arise, 
or  may  arise,  in  the  practical  conduct  of  the  industry.  But  a 
student  who  is  trained  in  research  will  soon  learn,  when  his 
experience  brings  him  into  contact  with  special  problems,  to  devise 
means  for  their  attack.  It  is  by  training  in  research,  aJong 
generally  appropriate  lines,  that  the  expert  capable  of  advancing 
industries  by  the  application  to  them  of  scientific  thought  is  most 
effectively  produced. 

To  teach  research  requires  that  the  teachers  should  themselves 
have  the  habit,  of  research,  and  that  the  other  duties  of  their 
teaching  should  not  be  so  exacting  as  to  leave  no  room  for  this 
duty.  These  points  have  an  important  bearing  (i)  on  the  choice 
of  teachers  for  the  highest  posts  in  technical  education,  and  (2)  on 
the  amount  of  assistance  they  should  receive. 

Researoh  Scholarships. 

As  regards  the  students,  serious  original  research  is,  in  general, 
only  possible  on  the  part  of  a  small  number  of  picked  men,  who 
have  already  completed  the  ordinary  course  of  study.  It  is 
important,  in  the  interests  of  the  highest  technical  education,  to 
encourage  post-graduate  work  of  this  kind  by  means  of  scholarships 

♦  See  Appendix  to  Second  Report,  pp.  24,  25,  q.  4,357,  et  seq„  q.  4,375- 
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which  will  enable  some  of  the  best  students  to  devote  themselves 
to  research  for  one,  or,  in  special  cases,  for  two  years,  with  the 
view  of  qualifying  themselves  either  for  technical  teaching,  or,  more 
generally,  for  positions  as  technical  experts  in  various  industries. 
Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  valuable  results  which  have 
been  secured  by  the  institution  of  post-graduate  research  scholar- 
ships out  of  the  surplus  funds  of  the  1851  Exhibition,  and  we 
consider  that  in  any  development  of  Irish  technical  education 
liberal  prevision  should  be  made  of  scholarships  of  a  somewhat 
similar  kind. 

Advantage  of  Laboratory  Methods  of  Instruction. 

Besides  this,  much  may  be  done  at  less  adva/)ced  stages  in  the 
technical  student's  training  to  accustom  him  to  observe  and  think 
for  himself,  by  the  adoption  of  laboratory  methods  of  instruction, 
in  which  the  student,  by  handling  and  using  apparatus,  is  brought 
into  closer  contact  with  facts  than  is  possible  in  the  lecture  room. 
The  advantages  of  this  are  now  so  generally  appreciated  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  them.  They  can  be  shared  by  a  much 
larger  number  of  men  than  the  select  few  who  go  on  to  serious 
research.  The  work  of  the  laboratory  should  supplement,  not 
displace,  that  of  the  lecture-room.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
practical  laboratory  work  should  form  a  large  element  in  the 
teaching  of  engineering  as  well  as  of  chemistry,  physics  and 
other  sciences  v/here  its  uses  are  obvious. 

Belation  of  Higher  Technical  Education  to  the  University. 

Technical  education  of  a  higher  type  may  properly  form  part  of 
the  -work  of  a  university,  or  it  may  be  carried  out  in  a  separate 
institution  in  the  nature  of  a  polytechnic  or  school  of  applied 
science.  The  latter  method  is  usual  in  Germany ;  but  in  America 
as  well  as  in  England  the  former  course  is  more  common.  We 
should  prefer  to  see  this  work  undertaken  by  or  brought  into  close 
relation  with  the  universities  where  such  a  relation  is  practicable. 

Qaestion  of  Professors  undertaking  Professional  Work. 

In  any  case,  it  is  essential  that  the  professors  responsible  for  the 
higher  technical  education  should  be  in  active  touch  with  the 
industries  on  which  their  teaching  bears.  Subject  to  reasonable 
safeguards  against  neglect  of  professional  duty,  they  should  not 
only  be  permitted  but  encouraged  to  undertake  professional  work 
SIS  consultants  or  otherwise.  Apart  from  the  consideration  that  it 
is  011I3'  when  allowed  considerable  freedom  in  this  respect  that  the 
>est  men  can  be  expected  to  take  or  retain  technical  professorships, 
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such  freedom  makes  for  the  advantage  of  the  teaching  in  several 
ways.  The  professor  who,  to  use  Mr.  Grant  Ogilvie's  words,  is 
**  in  effective  contact  with  present-day  practice,"  obtains  and  holds 
the  confidence  both  of  students  and  of  practical  men."'  And  it  is 
to  him  that  employers  naturally  turn  when  the}'  are  in  want  of 
scientifically  trained  young  men. 

Field  for  Higher  Teohnical  Eduoation  in  Ireland. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Irish  industries  offer  a  very  large  field  for 
the  employment  of  men  who  have  received  higher  technical 
education.  Apart  from  agriculture,  brewing  and  distilling,  the 
great  shipbuilding,  engineering  and  textile  industries  in  the  North 
should  provide  openings  for  a  fair  number,  and  there  will  be  a 
considerable  demand  for  men  qualified  to  act  as  teachers  in  the 
schools  which  are  being  established  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction.  But  the  needs  of  the 
country  in  respect  of  technical  education  cannot  be  fairly  measured 
by  reference  to  the  openings  which  Irish  industries  at  present 
offer.  In  one  view,  indeed,  the  backwardness  of  Irish  industrial 
enterprise  might  rather  be  urged  as  a  reason  for  directing 
the  minds  of  young  Irishmen  to  subjects  they  are  at  present 
apt  to  neglect.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Ireland 
does  not  produce  as  large  a  proportion  as  other  countries  of  clever 
young  men  whose  natural  bent  is  towards  applied  science,  and 
who,  properly  encouraged  in  that  bent,  would  use  their  faculties  to 
better  purpose  in  that  than  in  any  other  pursuit.  We  consider 
that  such  men  should  receive  the  education  for  which  they  are  best 
fitted.  If  when  they  are  trained  they  do  not  find  employment  in 
Ireland  they  will  find  it  elsewhere,  and  it  may  fairly  be  hopped  that 
some  of  the  men  who  do  this  will  return,  with  the  experience  they 
have  acquired,  to  promote  the  development  of  industries  in  their 

own  country It  may  be  added  that  much  of  the  expert 

work  now  done  in  Ireland  is  not  done  by  Irishmen.  We  have  been 
informed  that  when  technical  experts  appear  in  the  Irish  Courts 
they  are  rarely  educated  in  Ireland. 

Existing  ProTision  for  Higher  Technical  Education  in  Ireland. 

The  existing  provision  for  higher  technical  education,  mthin  the 
review  of  the  Commission,  consists  of  (i)  a  professorship  of 
engineering  in  each  of  the  three  Queen's  Colleges ;  (2)  such  parts 
of  the  work  of  other  professorships  in  the  Queen's  Colleges 
(mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  etc.)  as  may  be  held  to 
have  a  technical  bearing ;  (3)  the  Royal  College  of  Science  in 
•  See  Appendix  to  Second  Report,  p.  53,  q.  4.983. 
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Dublin ;  (4)  the  agricultural  colleges  and  other  technical  schools 
now  in  process  of  organisation  under  the  new  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  interests  of  technical  education 
will  be  best  served  by  strengthening  and  modifying  existing 
institutions 

Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland. 

The  Royal  College  of  Science  is  now  under  the  management  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction.  We 
are  informed  that  it  is  at  present  undergoing  reorganisation,  and 
that  new  buildings  are  to  be  provided.  Particulars  of  the  scheme 
of  reorganisation  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Gill's  evidence.*  In  most 
of  its  features  the  scheme  appears  to  us  to  deserve  approval.  We 
wish,  however,  to  add  some  recommendations. 

(i)  Status  of  the  College. — We  consider  that  the  Royal 
College  should  be  a  technical  college  of  university  rank.  In  the 
event  of  a  university  being  constituted  by  a  federation  of  several 
Colleges,  including  the  Queen's  Colleges,  the  university  should 
recognise  attendance  on  certain  classes  at  the  Royal  College  for 
purposes  of  graduation.  The  professor  of  any  subject  so  recognised 
should  by  virtue  of  such  recognition  become  a  member  of  the 
corresponding  Faculty  in  the  university  and  of  the  General  Board 
of  Studies.  University  examinations  in  any  recognised  subject 
should  be  conducted  within  the  Royal  College  jointly  by  the 
professor  and  the  extern  examiner,  as  is  proposed  for  other  Colleges. 

(2)  Professors. — The  new  duties  of  dignity  and  importance, 
which  would  thus  be  attached  to  the  office  of  the  professors,  might 
naturally  lead  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  degree  of  independence 
which  ought  to  be  possessed  by  them  in  relation  to  the  Department. 

(3)  Scholarships. — We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  scheme 
includes  a  provision  of  "leaving"  scholarships  for  selected  students 
who  have  completed  their  course  in  the  College.  Some  of  these 
should  be  specifically  assigned  for  the  purpose  of  research,  to  be 
undertaken  either  in  the  College  or  elsewhere. 

The  Queen's  Colleges. 

In  each  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  there  is  a  professor  of  engineering, 
but  in  none  of  them  does  he  have  a  laboratory.  In  Queen's  College, 
Selfast,  laboratories  of  physics  and  engineering  are  about  to  be 
established  through  the  generosity  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  J.  Pirrie. 
Hitherto  the  teaching  of  engineering  in  these  Colleges  has  been 
aimost  wholly  restricted  to  **  civil "  engineering  (as  distinct  from 
mechanical,  electrical  and  other  branches),  and  the  number  of 

~"  *See  Appendix  to  Second  Report,  p.  9,  q.  4,065  et  seq. 
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students  has  been  small.     Very  few   candidates  have  presented 
themselves  for  engineering  degrees  in  the  Royal  University. 

Queen's  College,  Belfast. — We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
technical  side  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  might  and  should  be 
developed  into  a  strong  school  of  applied  science,  which  in 
co-operation  with  the  Municipal  Technical  School  there  should 
do  for  Belfast  and  the  North  what  it  is  hoped  the  reorganised 
Royal  College  will  do  for  Dublin  and  the  rest  of  Ireland.  Kvidence 
has  been  given  of  a  strong  desire  in  Belfast  that  the  highest 
technical  education  should  be  obtainable  there,  and  it  is  felt  that 
this  may  be  done  if  the  Queen's  College  is  strengthened,  and  if  an 
effective  scheme  of  co-ordination  is  arranged  between  it  and  the 
Municipal  Technical  School.  We  are  in  sympathy  with  this  view. 
The  President  of  Queen's  College,  the  Chairman  of  the  Technical 
Instruction  Committee  of  the  county  borough  of  Belfast  and  the 
Principal  of  the  Municipal  Technical  Institute,  as  well  as  other 
witnesses,  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  such  co-ordination, 
and  steps  are  now  being  taken  in  this  direction  by  the  Belfast 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  corporate  body  of  the  College. 
The  details  of  such  a  scheme  should  be  settled  on  the  spot,  and 
by  the  authorities  concerned  in  their  working.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  a  Board  of  Co-ordination  be  formed  to  arrange  the 
division  of  work  between  the  College  and  the  Institute,  and  to 
prescribe  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  students  seeking  technical 
diplomas.  Such  a  Board  should  include  members  of  the  teaching 
body  of  each  institution,  along  with  persons  nominated  by  the 
Corporation,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Crown. 

A  large  part  of  the  higher  technical  woilc  will  fall  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  College,  and  for  this  purpose  the  technical  side  of  the 
College  must  bb  considerably  strengthened.  Its  engineering 
department  requires  expansion,  not  only  by  the  addition  of 
laboratory  work  but  by  the  provision  of  lectures  in  electro- 
technics  and  in  mechanical  engineering  with  special  reference 
to  shipbuilding  and  marine-engine  construction.  Lecturers  in 
these  subjects  should  be  provided,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
demonstrators  and  instructors  in  mechanical  drawing  and 
engineering  laboratory  work.  The  chemical  department  requires 
further  laboratory  accommodation  and  assistance  in  lectures  and 
demonstrations.  Either  in  the  College  or  the  Institute  instruction 
should  be  given  in  the  chemistry  of  dyeing.  The  physical  depart- 
ment also  requires  one  or  more  additional  demonstrators  and 
laboratory  assistants.  A  lectureship  in  architecture  might  be 
established  with  advantage.  Scholarships  for  research  should  be 
instituted.  To  meet  these  needs  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary,  and 
indeed  would  be  unreasonable,  to  look  only  to  the  Treasury.    The 
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citizens  of  Belfast  axe  not  less  likely  under  the  altered  conditions 

of  their  College  to  take  a  practical  interest  in  it  than  the  citizens 

of  Manchester,  Liverpool,   Birmingham    or    Leeds  take  in   the 

Colleges  which  have  sprung  up  in  their  towns.     Substantial  gifts 

have    already    teen   made    to  the    College,   and   more  may  be 

confidently  looked  for  when  it  is  realised  that  their  purpose  and  effect 

will  be  to  provide  in  Belfast  facilities  for  technical  education  of  the 

highest  type  and  of  the  kind  most  closely  related  to  local  industries. 

To  establish  two  really  strong  schools  of  applied  science,  one  in 

Dublin  and  one  in  Belfast,  is  probably  as  much  as  should  for  the 

present  be  aimed  at,  and  we  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  higher 

technical  education  will  be  best  served  by  concentrating  effort  on 

these  two  schools. 

Queen's  Colleges  AT  Cork  AND  Galway. — At  Galway  .  .  . 
good  work  is  done  in  civil  engineering,  especially  in  the  training  of 
men  for  posts  as  chief  or  assistant  county  surveyors.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  engineering  school  shows  more  vitality  in 
Galway  than  in  the  other  Queen's  Colleges.  If  the  College  in 
Galway  is  maintained,  this  work  deserves  encouragement  and 
assistance;  but  we  do  not  consider  that  there  is  occasion  to 
develop  there  the  teaching  of  other  branches  of  engineering. 

At  Cork  it  may  in  time  become  possible  to  develop  a  school  on 
broader  lines,  but  for  the  reasons  indicated  we  make  no  immediate 
recommendations. 

HIGHER   COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

Some  interesting  evidence  with  regard  to  commercial  education 

was  submitted  to  us  at  our  sittings  in  Dublin  and  in  Belfast.     This 

evidence,  besides  dealing  with  the  subject  of  commercial  education 

generally,   contains  a   full  account  of    the    movement,    recently 

initiated  by  the  Belfast  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  the  establishment 

of  a  school  of  commerce  in  conjunction  with  the  Queen's  College. 

A  project  of  this  kind  necessarily  raises  the  question  of  the  extent 

to  -which  subjects  of  commercial  study  may  be  regarded  as  within 

the    province   of  a   university   college    and    as  appropriate   to  a 

curriculum  leading  to  a  university  degree.     In  dealing  with  this 

question  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  various  types 

of  commercial  education,  and  this  may,  for  the  present  purpose, 

best  be  done  by  dividing  commercial  education  as  a  whole  into 

the  following  three  branches : — 

(i)  that  which  is  concerned  with  the  means  whereby  business  is 
conducted — the  colloquial  teaching  of  modern  languages,  instruction 
in  arithmetical  calculations,  and,  in  general,  a  good  training  in 
subjects  approximating  to  commercial  studies,  are  included  under 
this  bead; 
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(2)  that  which  is  concerned  with  business  technique  and  office  routine; 

(3)  that  which  is  concerned  with  the  essential  science  of  business— 
under  this  head  is  comprised  a  study  of  economics  (in  special 
relation  to  commerce)  and  of  those  subjects  which  treat  of  the 
ultimate  principles  on  which  business  operations  are  based. 

Of  these  branches,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  last  mentioned 
alone  can  be  regarded  as  suitable  work  for  a  universit3%  and  we 
consider  that  a  scheme  of  university  study  might  be  arranged  on 
the  lines  we  have  suggested.  In  arranging  the  details  of  any 
scheme  for  such  a  course  of  study,  special  regard  should  be  had 
to  the  requirements  of  the  district  in  which  the  college  undertaking 
such  work  is  situated. 

THE    CO-ORDINATION    OF     PRIMARY,    SECONDARY 
AND    TECHNICAL    EDUCATION. 

The  Need  of  Co-ordination. 

Before  a  university  training  can  be  available  in  Ireland  for  all 
who  are  capable  of  profiting  by  it,  the  several  grades  of  education 
must  be  properly  correlated.     It  should  be  possible  for  a  child  of 
promise  to  pass  from  the  ordinary  to  the  more  advanced  elementary 
school,  and  thence  to  a  secondary  school  of  a  suitable  type,  after 
which  he  might  proceed  to  some  higher  institution.    Unfortunately, 
Ireland    has   hitherto    known    but    little  of    such   coherence  or 
continuity.     On  this  point  competent  witnesses  are  agreed.     The 
successive  levels  of  training  have  not  been  connected  with  each 
other  by  easy  steps  ;  they  have  rather  resembled  so  many  terraces, 
separated  by  obstacles  which  (so  far  as  the  poorer  classes  were 
concerned)   only   exceptional   ability  or   energy  could   surmount. 
The  primary  system  has  been  developed  without  reference  to  the 
intermediate ;     and    as    the    grants    made   by   the    Intermediate 
Education  Board  have  often  gone  to  pupils  who  stopped  short  at 
the  Junior  Grade,  such  aid  has  done  less  than  might  have  been 
hoped  towards  preparing  students  for  higher  forms  of  education. 

Efforts  towards  Co-ordination. 

Some  praiseworthy  efforts  have,  indeed,  been  made  to  mitigate 
this  grave  defect.  The  Christian  Brothers  have  been  the  pioneers* 
When,  in  one  of  their  elementary  schools,  a  child  of  ten  or  tweh-e 
years  shows  unusual  ability  he  is  sent  on  to  one  of  their  higher 
schools,  where  he  is  prepared  for  the  intermediate  examinations, 
and  is  thus  enabled  to  commence  an  upward  progress.  The 
educational  authorities  in  Ireland  are  also  showing  that  they  have 
become  fally  alive  to  the  urgent  need  for  co-ordination.  Thus 
the  National  Education  Board  have  recently  decided  to  establish,  in 
selected  primary  schools,  a  supplementary  course  of  higher  primary 
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instruction.  It  is  proposed  that  clever  children  of  poor  parents 
should  be  encouraged  to  take  this  higher  course  by  means  of  small 
bursaries,  to  replace  the  wages  which  they  might  otherwise  have 
earned.  The  next  step  would  be  to  enable  children,  who  had  gone 
through  such  a  higher  primary  training,  to  reach  a  secondary 
school ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Intermediate  Education  Board 
may  find  it  possible  to  establish  county  scholarships,  tenable  at  a 
secondary  school  recognised  by  the  Board. 

The  Bearing  of  Professional  Needs  on  Co-ordination. 

The  problem  of  co-ordination  must  necessarily  be  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  professional  and  industrial  requirements  of  Ireland. 
Among  the  avocations  which  demand  technical  or  scientific 
education  of  the  higher  type  may  be  mentioned  agriculture, 
pisciculture,  engineering  (civil  and  electrical),  the  linen  trade 
(including  the  flax  industry)  and  brewing.  Again,  there  are 
minor  industries  or  crafts,  several  of  which  are  little  more  than 
inchoate,  that  exact  some  artistic  training,  though  they  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  require  technical  education  of  the  highest  order.  It  is 
evidently  most  desirable  to  foster  such  activities,  which,  as  the 
Cork  Exhibition  of  1902  strikingly  showed,  call  forth  gifts, 
sometimes  of  a  fine  quality,  which  are  very  frequently  inborn, 
though  too  often  latent,  in  the  Celtic  people  of  Ireland. 

Types  of  Secondary  Schools. 

These  are  facts  which   indicate    that   co-ordination  must    be 

combined  with  elasticity.      It  may  be  added  that,  in  a  country 

where  the  capacity  for  education  is  more  general  than  the  desire, 

it  is  peculiarly  needful  to  render  educational  facilities  attractive  by 

accommodating  them  to  various  natural  bents.     After  the  higher 

primary  school,  which  should  itself  offer  some  option  of  alternative 

subjects,  there  should  be  a  choice  between  secondary  schools  of 

different  types.     Some  of  these  must  be  distinctly  **  modern  "  (as 

opposed   to  "classical");    and   the    "modern"   curricula,  again, 

should  be  various,  so  as  to  suit  the  divergent  needs  of  pupils  who 

are  to  be  prepared  for  the  higher  technical  education,  or  for  some 

form    of  industrial   or   commercial   pursuits.      The  Intermediate 

Education  Board  has  already  taken  an  important  step  towards 

such    differentiation,  by  dividing  the  subjects  of  their  programme 

into   four  principal  courses,  viz. — (i)  the  classical,  (2)  the  modern 

literary,  (3)  the  mathematical  and  (4)  the  experimental.    According 

as  a   secondary  school  devotes  itself  chiefly  to  one  or  another  of 

these  courses,  the  curriculum  will  tend  to  fix  the  type;  and,  by  a 

definite  though  not  rigid  or  illiberal  specialisation,  each  school  will 

become  more  efficient  in  its  chosen  field. 
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Leaving  Gertifioates. 

With  regard  to  the  relation  of  secondary  schools  to  the  University, 
it  would  be  a  gain  if  some  system  of  *'  leaving  certificates  "  could 
be  introduced,  by  which  a  student  so  accredited  might  become 
exempt  from  the  initial  examinations  of  the  University.  Such 
"  leaving  certificates  '*  may  help  to  meet  a  difficulty  which  has 
been  brought  before  our  notice.  Under  existing  regulations 
students  of  medicine  and  of  applied  science  are  obliged  to  take  a 
year's  course  in  arts.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  University 
should  dispense  with  this  requirement,  which  places  students 
of  the  Royal  University  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  those  of 
other  universities  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Candidates  for  these 
degrees  should,  it  is  maintained,  be  free,  after  passing  a 
Matriculation  examination  to  devote  themselves  to  their  scientific 
studies  during  the  whole  of  their  university  career.  We  recognise 
the  force  of  this  contention,  but  can  only  give  a  qualified 
approval  to  the  change  proposed.  We  would  suggest  that 
exemption  from  a  year's  course  in  arts  should  be  granted  only 
if  the  standard  of  the  Matriculation  is  considerably  raised,  or  if 
the  candidates  shall  have  passed  that,  or  a  similar,  examination 
on  a  standard  higher  than  that  of  the  bare  pass.  The  institution 
of  a  well-considered  system  of  "leaving  certificates"  may  be 
of  the  highest  service  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  here  referred  to. 
It  is  also  desirable  that  the  academic  bodies  should  in  certain 
cases  co-ordinate  their  work  with  that  of  neighbouring  institutions 
which  give  technical  or  scientific  instruction  of  the  higher  kind. 

The  Department  of  Agrioultupe  and  Teohnioal  InBtraction. 

A  circumstance  very  favourable  to  co-ordination  in  Ireland  is 
the  harmony  of  purpose  which  exists  between  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction.  That  Department,  which  administers  technical 
education  and  takes  part  in  examining  the  schools  of  the 
Intermediate  Education  Board,  has  been  wisely  mindful  of  its 
own  relation  to  the  general  education  of  the  country  in  every 
grade.*  The  Department  encourages  Local  Authorities  to  offer 
scholarships  leading  from  secondary  schools  to  higher  institutions, 
and  generally  seeks  to  promote  continuity  of  training.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  remembered  that  the  system  of  divided  educational 
control  which  obtains  in  Ireland  does  not  in  itself  afford  any 
guarantee  for  the  permanence  of  such  valuable  co-operation. 

•  See  Appendix  to  First  Report,  p.  2,  q.  3,944. 
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v.— A     COURSE      OF     EXPERIMENTAL 

SCIENCE    FOR    MINING    STUDENTS. 

By  W.   a.   Lethbridge,   B.A.,   Instructor   in    Experimental 
Science  to  the  Staffordshire  Education  Committee. 


DESCRIPTION     OF     PRELIMINARY     PROCEDURE. 

The  course  of  work  now  to  be  described  was  carried  out  with 
about  ten  mining  students  during  September  to  April,  1902-3. 
The  students  'ncluded  a  mining  manager,  three  under-managers, 
a  fireman  and  some  colJiers,  so  that  the  class  was  a  fairly 
representative  one.  The  South  Kensington  elementary  chemistry 
classes  had  not  apparently  provided  sufficient  inducements  for 
ensuring  good  attendance.  Such  classes  contain  pottery  students, 
teachers,  etc.,  and  special  attention  cannot,  therefore,  be  paid  to 
points  which  particularly  appeal  to  the  miner.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  community  of  interest  attached  to  a  class  for  miners  only  would 
be  an  additional  incentive  to  attendance. 

In  drawing  up  a  syllabus  of  work  it  had  to  be  borne  in  mind 

that  the  great  object  of  the  students  who  would  attend  was  to 

secure   '*  their   first    or    second-class    ticket,"   i.e.,   manager's   or 

under-manager's  certificate.     The  course  had,  therefore,  to  include 

information  bearing  directly  on  mining.     As  most  of  the  students 

mMild  probably  have  received  little,  if  any,  scientific  training,  it 

feemed  eminently  desirable  that  the  work  to  be  done  should  not 

ilWrely  supply  useful  knowledge,  since  keen  powers  of  observation, 

iflith  ability  to  reason  correctly  from  observed   facts,  are,  to  the 

tical   man   at   least,   an  equally   valuable  mental   equipment. 

t  work  was  accordingly  made  entirely  practical,  the  experiments 

ag  carried  out  by  the  students  themselves  with  some  definite 

::t  in  view,  to  be  attained  from  their  own  researches.     In  no 

was  the  class  told  the  results  beforehand,  only  just  sufficient 

ince  being  afforded  to  enable  all  to  do  what  was  required  in 

Br  to  obtain  the  information  for  themselves. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  a  room  in  the  basement  of  the  Free 

rary  buildings  at  Stoke-on-Trent,  the  area  reserved  for  science 

suring  28  ft.  5  in.  by  38  ft.  4  in.     The  light  from  the  windows 

^as  poor,  but  this  was  of  no  account  for   evening  classes  held 

during  the  winter  months.     The  fittings  were  designedly  of  the 

simplest  character.    A  sink,  i  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.,  was  fitted  up  in  one 
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corner  of  the  room.  The  experimental  work  was  performed  at 
plain  wood  tables,  measuring  2  ft.  8  in.  by  6  ft.  i  in.,  their  height 
being  2  ft.  6  in. ;  while  the  gas  supply  was  laid  along  the  wall  at  a 
suitable  height  (See  Fig.  I.,  p.  334).  By  keeping  to  plain 
arrangements  of  this  kind,  much  of  which  might  be  found  at  a 
colliery,  it  was  hoped  that  the  men  might  be  encouraged  to 
work  subsequently  on  their  own  account.  Another  part  of  the 
reserved  space  was  provided  with  desks  at  which  notes  could 
be  written  out  during  the  discussions  and  results  of  experiments 
entered.  These  desks  were  about  2  ft.  broad,  7  ft.  6  in.  long 
and  2  ft.  6  in.  high.  They  were  also  used  for  the  balances  (See 
Fig.  II.,  p.  334).  The  forms  were  suitable  for  use  both  at  the 
desks  and  the  tables,  being  i  ft.  6  in.  high  and  7  ft.  6  in.  long 
by  8 J  in.  broad,  a  point  not  unimportant  when  men  have  been 
engaged  in  severe  physical  toil  throughout  the  day. 

For  some  few  lessons  a  short  lecture  and,  perhaps,  a 
demonstration  were  given  at  the  commencement  of  the  evening's 
work  ;  but  as  experiments,  carried  out  on  research  lines,  cannoi 
be  adapted  to  hard-and-fast  routine,  it  was  decided,  later  on, 
to  have  a  talk  over  the  results  whenever  necessary,  and,  in  order 
to  encourage  discussion,  formality  was  abandoned  by  the  teacher 
sitting  down  with  the  class  at  what  was  somewhat  of  a 
round -tabfe  conference. 

Then  there  would  be  a  call  for  results;  their  trustworthiness 
was  discussed ;  possible  causes  of  error  were  pointed  out  for  the 
benefit  of  those  whose  results  seemed  apparently  to  be  wrong; 
questions  were  asked  both  by  the  teacher  and  the  class  until  the 
matter  in  hand  had  been  well  thrashed  out.  Finally,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  elicit,  from  all  and  sundry,  the  story  that  was  read 
by  them  from  what  had  been  done,  together  w4th  any  suggestions 
for  future  work. 

Stress  was  constantly  laid  on  the  accurate  obser\-ance  and 
interpretation  of  facts,  and,  where  possible,  the  value  of  this 
was  brought  to  bear  on  the  students*  everyday  work.  The 
informal  method  was  at  once  successful  in  giving  the  men 
confidence  about  stating  their  difficulties  and  arguments  for  or 
against  any  conclusions  which  had  been  given. 

SOME  INCIDENTS  OF  THE  TEACHING. 
Sometimes  the  conclusions  were  rather  surprising.  For  example, 
on  heating  coal  very  strongly  in  a  crucible  it  was  all  burnt  away 
with  the  exception  of  some  ash.  One  man  thought  this  ash  might 
be  nitrogen,  having  gathered  from  some  source  or  another  that 
nitrogen  was  indestructible.     Certain  of  the  students  had  already 
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attended  science  courses,  and  in  their  case  the  experiments  did  not 
always  supply  material  for  reasoning;  but  with  others  it  was 
vastly  different,  for  the  results  would  sometimes  clash  with  ideas 
held  for  years.  One  evening's  work  was  particularly  interesting 
in  this  respect.  The  object  of  the  experiment  was  to  find  out  what 
happened  to  iron  when  heated  strongly  in  air.  After  their  final 
weighings,  two  men  looked  downcast.  On  inquiry,  it  was  found 
that  their  iron  had  increased  in  weight,  and,  they  were  bound  to 
admit,  had  therefore  **  picked  up  something."  Later  on  the  cause 
of  their  disturbed  looks  reached  me  through  the  mining  instructor 
to  whom  one,  a  collier,  had  unbosomed  himself.  **  These 
experiments,"  he  said,  **  why  they  knock  over  all  your  notions ! 
"  If  you  burn  a  stick,  it  doesn't  get  heavier."  Later  on,  the  same 
student  said,  **  I  am  yearning  to  do  some  work  at  home."  It  is 
satisfactory  to  report  that  most  of  the  students  asked  that  some 
simple  apparatus  might  be  procured  for  them,  towards  the  close  of 
the  session. 

The  results  of  experiments  performed  at  the  class  were 
afterwards  brought  to  bear  on  mining.  To  quote  an  example, 
the  determination  of  the  amount  of  ash  in  coal,  brought  by  each 
from  his  own  pit,  raised  friendly  rivalry  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
respective  samples,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  with  the  lowest 
percentage  of  ash.  The  results  were  borne  in  mind,  for  on  a  visit 
to  a  certain  colliery  the  manager  received  so  many  inquiries  that 
he  wished  to  know  why  the  men  were  so  keen  on  ash ! 

THE  SYLLABUS  OF  THE  COURSE. 

Appended  is  the  syllabus  of  the  work,  although  it  must  be 
mentioned  that  the  class  did  not  get  beyond  the  blowpipe  tests. 
Next  year  it  is  intended  to  make  blowpipe  analysis  a  separate 
course,  following  the  one  just  described,  for  the  benefit  of  such 
students  as  are  desirous,  after  the  first  year's  work,  of  becoming 
moderately  expert  in  the  analysis  of  minerals,  etc.,  with  a  view  to 
prospecting. 

Heasarement  of  Volume. 

Solids. — The  volumes  of  solids  of  regular  shape,  e.g,,  cubes, 
cylinders,  etc.,  to  be  found  by  means  of  calipers,  beam  compass 
and  screw  gauge,  thus  involving  the  use  of  the  Vernier.  The 
principle  of  this  should  be  explained  and  each  student  should  make 
a  simple  one  for  himself  in  paper,  cardboard,  etc.,  to  read  to 
one-tenth  of  an  inch.  Solids  of  irregular  shape,  like  a  lump  of 
coal,  to  have  their  volumes  measured  by  displacement  of  water. 
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Liquids. — These  should  be  dealt  with  next.  Water  (tap  water 
and  pit  waters)  to  be  measured  out  into  beakers  or  flasks,  using 
burettes  and  pipettes.  These  known  volumes  to  be  weighed,  as 
exercises  in  the  use  of  the  balance,  and  the  results  giving  different 
weights  for  equal  volumes  would  prepare  for  the  idea  of  relative 
density  (specific  gravity). 

The  volume  of  gases,  air,  coal-gas,  etc.,  in  a  jar  or  bottle,  to  be 
found  by  transferring  to  a  graduated  tube  over  water,  the  level  of 
the  water  being  the  same  inside  as  out.  The  effects  of  pressure 
and  temperature  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  class,  or,  if  not 
sufficient  time,  by  a  demonstration. 

BelatiTe  Density. 

Pieces  of  coal  to  be  weighed  in  air  and  in  water.  Take  pieces 
of  different  sizes  and  find  the  absolute  and  proportional  loss.  The 
above  experiments  might  be  repeated,  using  different  kinds  of  coal. 
Thus,  the  relative  densities  can  be  found,  and  all  the  results  should 
be  plotted  out  on  squared  paper.  The  weight  of  water,  displaced 
by  the  samples  of  coal  taken,  should  be  found,  and  the  principle  of 
Archimedes  proved  from  the  results.  The  relative  densities  oi 
liquids  could  next  be  dealt  with,  using  various  samples  of  pit 
waters.  At  this  point  a  discussion  might  be  introduced  as  to  why 
the  results  differ,  the  work  forming  an  introduction  to  that  later  on 
dealing  with  boiler  scale.  The  densities  of  powders,  e,g.y  "  mine" 
dust  to  be  discovered,  making  use  of  previous  knowledge. 

Expansion  of  Gases. 

The  co-efficient  of  expansion  of  air  and  gases  slightly  soluble  in 
water  to  be  found  by  heating  a  flask  of  the  gas  in  boiling  water, 
closing  the  mouth,  and  then  opening  under  water.  From  the 
volume  of  water  rushing  in  on  cooling  the  co-efficient  could  be 
calculated.  The  thermometer  used  for  measuring  the  temperature 
would  afford  an  example  of  the  expansion  of  a  liquid  on  heating. 
Centigrade  and  Fahrenheit  scales  to  be  mentioned  and  the  method 
of  converting  one  to  the  other.  A  study  of  the  gases  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  choke-damp,  oxidation.  A  series  of  experiments  should  be 
performed  whereby  it  would  be  shown  that  iron  on  rusting,  or 
when  heated,  gains  in  weight  at  the  expense  of  the  air.  Air  is 
found  to  consist  of  about  one-fifth  vital  air  (so-called  because  it 
supports  life  and  light,  the  principal  tests  of  the  miner),  and 
four-fiths  ayote,  the  vital  air  being  removed  in  either  case,  as  the 
gas  left  extinguished  a  flame.  Other  metals,  e.g,y  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  magnesium,  might  be  heated  and  found  to  gain  in  weight, 
forming  ashes  or  calxes.     The  calcining  of  raw  ironstone  to  be 
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discussed  at  this  stage ;  the  effect  of  heat  on  the  wire  gauge 
of  Davy  lamps ;  combination  with  vital  air,  as  seen  in  tempering 
steel.  Other  substances  to  be  then  heated  in  air  or  oxygen.  Coal 
should  be  so  treated  and  a  new  gas  discovered  whose  properties 
resemble  that  of  choke-damp.  Its  production  by  the  burning  of 
the  Davy  lamp  and  breathing  should  be  proved  by  suitable 
experiments.  The  burning  of  magnesium  in  choke-damp  having 
shown  the  latter  to  contain  carbon  and  oxygen  and  litmus  proved 
it  to  be  acid ;  hence,  name  carbonic  acid  gas.  Sulphur  and 
phosphorous  to  be  burnt  in  air  and  the  products  examined ; 
hence,  reason  for  the  name  **  oxygen."  Possible  sources  from 
which  to  obtain  free  oxygen  to  be  next  discussed.  Preparation 
and  properties.  Synthesis  of  air  from  which  "  vital  air  *'  has  been 
removed  by  rusting  iron  affords  proof  that  the  same  gas  has  been 
really  obtained. 

The  nature  of  flame  to  be  dealt  with  and  the  terms 
"combustible  body"  and  "supporter  of  combustion"  explained, 
and  their  reversibility  demonstrated  by  showing  air  burning  in 
coal  gas.  The  effect  of  heat  on  coal  being  known,  the  method 
of  taking  samples  from  the  bulk  should  be  explained.  A  small 
amount  of  coal  could  be  powdered,  dried  in  an  oven  and  the 
percentage  of  moisture  found  (calculations  to  be  done  by 
logarithms) ;  then  strongly  heated  to  drive  volatile  constituents 
and  the  percentage  of  these  and  the  ash  found. 

Oxidation.  The  use  of  the  Blowpipe.  Reduotion. 

In  the  course  of  the  previous  work  it  would  have  been  discovered 
that  some  metals  changed  very  Httle  in  the  Bunsen  flame.  The 
reasons  for  this  to  be  discussed  and  the  blacksmith's  forge 
mentioned  as  hotter  than  an  ordinary  fire,  an  explanation  of  this 
being  afforded,  if  possible,  by  the  class.  The  blowpipe  could  then 
be  used  to  heat,  say,  lead — the  results  to  be  noted  and  tested  by 
the  balance.  The  inner  and  outer  cones  of  the  blowpipe  flame 
having  been  observed,  their  nature  and  use  to  be  explained,  and 
tests  given  for  the  following  as  being,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
to  miners — iron,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  tin,  silver,  tungsten,  arsenical 
pyrites  and,  if  possible,  gold. 

Boiler  Scale. 

Examine  the  sample  of  pit  waters  whose  relative  densities  had 
previously  been  found,  filtering  to  remove  suspended  impurities* 
Then  evaporate,  and  find  if  any  solid  deposited.  If  so,  perform 
experiment  quantitatively,  and  discuss  results  as  bearing  on  the 
amount  of  boiler  scale  likely  to  be  found. 
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Then  the  question  arises  as  to  how  the  scale  first  got  into  the 
water,  and  this  should  be  considered.  The  action  of  boiler 
"doctors"  in  preventing  the  formation  of  scale  might  be 
introduced.  Sometimes  pit  waters  act  on  boiler  plates.  Procure, 
if  possible,  samples  of  such  waters  and  test  with  litmus.  The 
amount  of  alkali  to  be  added  depends  on  the  amount  of  add 
present.  Alkali  of  a  certain  strength  to  be  run  into  known  volumes 
of  the  above  waters. 


CONCLUSION. 

In  carrying  out  the  work  briefly  outlined  in  the  above  syllabus, 
there  was  a  minimum  of  lecturing  and  demonstration.  Great  stress 
was  laid  on  the  entering  up  of  results  in  suitable  note-books  and, 
wherever  possible,  the  results  were  represented  on  squared  paper. 
The  number  of  students  in  a  class  of  this  kind  should  not  exceed 
twelve  for  one  teacher,  in  order  to  ensure  effective  teaching.  It  was 
found  very  undesirable  to  hurry  the  men  with  their  experiments,  as 
some  were  likely  to  get  muddled,  especially  over  work  dealt  with  in 
the  latter  portion  of  the  syllabus.  Very  little  extra  trouble  was 
involved  if  the  students  were  not  all  doing  the  same  work 
simultaneously,  in  a  class  of  the  size  named  ;  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
they  were  encouraged  to  repeat  their  experiments  until  confidence 
and  accuracy  in  manipulation  were  acquired. 

The  conclusions  drawn  firom  the  results  of  a  session's  work  with 
the  kind  of  technical  student  dealt  with  in  the  above  course,  \tz., 
the  working  man  anxious  to  advance  himself,  have  seemed  to 
indicate  that,  in  the  preliminary  stages  at  any  rate,  a  knowledge  of 
physics  and  chemistry  sufficient  for  his  needs  can  with  advantage 
be  imparted  by  the  heuristic  method. 

The  writer  wishes  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  T.  T.  Stobbs, 
the  County  Mining  Instructor  of  North  Staffordshire,  for  much 
useful  advice  and  information. 

VV.  A.  Lethbridgb. 
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VI.— DIRECTORS  AND  SECRETARIES  FOR 
EDUCATION  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE 
COUNTIES    AND    COUNTY    BOROUGHS. 


PRELIMINARY    LIST    OF    APPOINTMENTS     UNDER 
THE    EDUCATION    ACT,    1902.- 


I.— ADMINISTRATIVE    GODNTIES. 

Berkshire  Secretary:  Mr.  \V.  C.   F.  Anderson,   30,  The 

Forbury,  Reading. 
Assistant  Secretary  :  Mr.  A.  J.  Shirley,  30,  The 

Forbury,  Reading. 
Clerhand  Legal  A  dviser :  Mr.  J.  T.  Morland,  M  .A., 
Clerk  to  County  Council. 
Buckinghamshire. . 5fry^^rtyy :    Mr.    C.    G.   Watkins,    Education 

Office,  Aylesbury. 
Assistant    Secretary :     Mr.    W.     A.    Hutchins, 
Education  Office,  Aylesbury. 
Cambridgeshire  ...Secretary:  Mr.  Austin    Keen,  Cambridge  and 

County  Education  Offices,  Sidney  Street, 
Cambridge. 
Assistant  Secretary :    Mr.   Frank    Birkensbaw, 
Cambridge  and  County  Education  Offices, 
Sidney  Street,  Cambridge. 

Cheshire   Director:  Mr.   R.    P.   Ward,   County   Offices, 

Chester. 
Assistant  Director :    Mr.  J.   H.   Hov/itt,   M.A., 
County  Offices,  Chester. 

Cornwall Secretary  for  Higher  Education:  Mr.  John  Gill, 

Gwealhellis,  Helston. 
Setretary   for    Elementary    Education :     (To    be 
appointed.) 

Cumberland Director:  Mr.   C.  Courtenay  Hodgson,  M.A., 

The  Courts,  Carlisle. 

*  See  remarks  in  the  Editorial  Notes  on  pp.  273-4. 
F 
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CvMBERLAKD  {con.)  „ Assistant    Secretary    and     Inspector    for   Higher 
Education  :  Mr.  J.  W.  Slater. 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Inspector  for  Elementary 
Education  :  Mr.  \Vm.  Elliot,  M.A. 

Derbyshire  Director:  Mr.  Evan  \V.  Small,    M.A.,  B.Sc., 

County  Offices,  Derby. 
Assistant    Secretary    far    Elementary    Education: 
(To  be  appointed.) 

Devon     Secretary:    Mr.   J.    F.  Young,    M.A.,  County 

Education  Offices,  Exeter. 
Inspector  for  Secondary  Education :  Mr.  R.  E. 
Moyle,  M.A.,  County  Education  Offices, 
Exeter. 
Inspector  for  Elementary  Education :  Mr.  H. 
Beardsley,  County  Education  Offices, 
Exeter. 

Dorset  Secretary:  Mr.  B.  R.  Swift,  County  Education 

Office,  Dorchester. 

Essex Secretary:  Mr.  J.  H.  Nicholas,  M.A.,  County 

Offices,  Chelmsford. 
Assistant  for  Higher  Education:  Mr.  E.  H.  Finch. 
Assistant  for  Elementary  Education  :    Mr.  A.  S. 
Elford,  B.A.,  F.C  S. 
Gloucestershire.  .D/rrc/(?r:     Mr.     H.     W.     Household,     M.A., 
County  Education  Office,  Collie  Court, 
Gloucester. 

Hampshire     Director:    Mr.  D.  T.  Cowan,  Education  Office, 

The  Castle,  Winchester. 
Assistant    for    Higher    Education :    Mr.    R.  E. 
Christie,    M.A..    Education    Office,    The 
Castle,  Winchester. 
Assistant  for  Elementary  Education  :   Mr.  A.  C. 
Boyde,  B.A.,  F.C.S.,    Education   Office, 
The  Castle,  Winchester. 
Herefordshire    ,, .Secretary:    Mr.   John    Wiltshire,   Shire    Hall, 
Hereford. 
Clerk  to   Committee :    Mr,    Edmund   Goldsack, 
Shire  Hall,  Hereford. 

Hertfordshire Education  Officer;  Mr.  A.  R.  S.  Hallidie,  Clerk 

of  the  Peace  Office,  Hertford. 
Clerk  to    Committee :    Mr.    C.    E.    Longmore, 
Clerk  to  County  Council. 
HvKTifiGDOHSHiKE  .Secretary :    Mr.    S.    G.    Cook,    M.A.,    B.Sc.» 
County  Offices,  Huntingdon, 
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Isle  of  Ely Organising     Secretary:     Mr.     J.     W.     Jones, 

Education  Office.  i8,  Lower  Hill  Street, 
Wisbech. 

Kent  Secretary:    Mr.  Francis  W.  Crook,  B.A.,  13, 

Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
Principal  Assistant  Secretary  :  Mr.  Cholmondeley 
Harrison,  M.A.,  13,  Charing  Cross,  S.W 
Second  Assistant    Secretary :    Mr.     W.    T.    H. 
Walsh,  B.A.,  13,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

Lancashire   Director:  Dr.  H.  Lloyd  Snape,  County  Offices, 

Preston. 
Secretary    for    Higher    Education  :     Mr.    Wm. 

Wilson,  M.A.,  County  Offices,  Preston. 
Assistant  Secretary  foi'  Higher  Education :  Mr.  E. 

Smith,  County  Offices,  Preston. 
Secretary  for  Elementary  Education  :  Mr.  A.  H. 

Bott,  M.A.,  County  Offices,  Preston. 
Director  of  Agricultural  Education :    Mr.   John 
Bayne,  County  Offices,  Preston. 
Leicestershire   .., Director:     Mr.    W.    A.    Brockington,    M.A., 

33,  Bowling  Green  Street,  Leicester. 
Secretary  :  Mr.  A.  J.  Baker,  33,  Bowling  Green 
Street,  Leicester. 

Lincolnshire    Secretary :  Mr.  A.  A.  Crabtree,  Sessions  House, 

(Holland)  Spalding. 

Lincolnshire    Secretary:      Mr.      Hudson     Donaldson,     St. 

(Kesteven)  Catherine's  Road,  Grantham. 

Lincolnshire    Secretary:  Mr.    S.    Maudson  Grant,  17,  Mint 

(Lindsey)  Street,  Lincoln. 

Middlesex Secretary:  Mr.   B.  S.  Gott,  Guildhall,  West- 
minster, S.W. 
Assistant  for  Higher  Education:  Mr.  A.  L  Bird, 

Guildhall,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Assistant  for   Elementary    Education:     Mr.     F. 
Roberts,  Guildhall,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Norfolk Secretary:    Mr.   W.   V.   Bushell,  57,  London 

Street,  Norwich. 
Secretary  for  Higher  Education :  Mr.  E.  Pillow, 
57,  London  Street,  Norwich. 
Northumberland.  .S^y^tory:    Mr.  Charles   Williams,  The   Moot 

Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Clerk  to  Committee  :    Mr.    H.   D.   Irwin,   The 
Moot  Hall,  Newcastle-on-T3me. 
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Nottinghamshire.  .£)t>^c/(?r:    Mr.    C.   J.   Bristowe,    Shire   Hall, 
Nottingham. 
Secretary  to  Director:  Mr.  C.  J.  Bramley,  Shire 
Hall,  Nottingham. 

Oxfordshire Secretary:  Mr.  P.  Elford,  M.A.,  8,  New  Road, 

Oxford. 
Assistant  Secretary  :  Mr.  F.  C.  Weedon,  8,  New 
Poad,  Oxford. 

Rutland    Secretary:    Mr.   C.   G.    Bone,    B.A.,   County 

Council  Offices,  Oakham. 

Shropshire    Clerk  to  Education  Authority  :  Mr.  E.  Cresswell 

Peele,  Shire  Hall,  Shrewsbury. 
Secretary  for   Highfr  Education  :    Mr.   W.  H. 

Pendlebury,  Shire  Hall,  Shrewsbury. 
Secretary  for  Elementary  Education  :   Mr.  H.  E. 

Wale,  Shire  Hall,  Shrewsbury. 
Clerk  to  Committee  :  Mr.  F.  Crowte,  Shire  Hall, 
Shrewsbury. 

Somerset  Secretary:    Mr.    C.    H.    Bothamley,    County 

Education  Offices,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Staffordshire Director:  Mr.  Graham  Balfour,  M. A.,  County 

Education  Offices,  Stafford. 
A  ssistant  Secretary  for   Higher  Education :    Mr. 
W.  J.   Elliott,   M.A.,  County  Education 
Offices,  Stafford. 
Assistant     Secretary   for    Elementary   Education: 
Mr.   H.   M.  Spencer,  County  Education 
Offices,  Stafford. 
Suffolk  (East)    ...Chief  Secretary:  Mr.   W.  E.  Watkins,  White 

House,  Tower  Churchyard,  Ipswich. 
S\5¥¥0i.K  (West)  ...Secretary :     Mr.      F.      R.     Hughes,      County 
Education  Offices,  5,  Crown  Street,  Bur}' 
St.  Edmunds. 

Surrey   Secretary:    Mr.    H.    Macan,    M.A.,    St.    Ives, 

Penrhyn  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 
Assistants  for  Higher  Education:  Messrs.  J.  J. 
Shakespeare  (Evening  Classes)  and  ]. 
Younghusband  (Day  Classes),  St.  Ives, 
Penrhyn  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 
Assistant  for  Elementary  Education  :  Mr.  Ramsey 
Nares,  St.  Ives,  Penrhyn  Road,  Kingston- 
on-Thames. 

Sussex  (East) Secretary:    Mr.  Edwin   Young,  County   Hall, 

Lewes. 
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Sussex  (West) Secretary:    Mr.   Lionel  Thompson,  Education 

Offices,  Horsham. 
Assistant    Secretary    and    Inspector    of    Schools: 
Mr.     F.     Witcomb,    Education    Offices, 
Horsham. 

Warwickshire Director:  Mr.  Gerald  Fitzmaurice,  Education 

Office,  High  Street,  Warwick. 
Assistant  Director:  Mr.  A.  H.  Whipple,  M.A., 
Education  Office,  High  Street,  Warwick. 

Westmorland Secretary:  Mr.  C.  J.  R.  Tipper,  B.Sc,  County 

Education  Offices,  Lowther  Street,  Kendal. 
Legal  Adviser :     Mr.   John    Bolton,    Clerk    to 
County  Council. 

Wiltshire     Director:  Mr.   W.    Pullinger,    M.A.,    County 

Offices,  Trowbridge. 
Assistant  Director  and   Secretary  to   Agricultural 
Education  Committee:    Mr.  C.  H.  Corbett, 
County  Offices,  Trowbridge. 
Worcestershire... Secretary:  Mr.    James   Mason,   County    Hall, 

Worcester. 

Yorkshire Clerk  to   Committee:    Mr.    J.    J.    Bickersteth, 

(East  Riding)  County  Hall,  Beverley. 

Deputy  Clerk  to  Committee :  Mr.  J.  R.  Proctor, 
County  Hall,  Beverley. 

Yorkshire Secretary  :      Mr.     Douglas      Smith,     County 

(North  Riding)  Education  Offices,  Northallerton. 

Assistant    Secretary:     Mr.    William     Mennell, 
County  Education  Offices,  Northallerton. 

Yorkshire Director:    Mr.    G.   H.  Loring,   County   Hall, 

(West  Riding)  Wakefield. 

Chief  Organising  Inspector  for  Higher  Education  : 

Mr.  F.  N.  Cook,  County  Hall,  Wakefield. 

Inspector  for  Secondary  Education:    Mr.  A.  V. 

Houghton,  County  Hall,  Wakefield. 
Inspector  for  Elementary  Education  :  Mr.  W.  H. 

Brown,  County  Hall,  Wakefield. 
Inspector  of  Commercial  Classes  :  Mr.  J.  Graham, 

County  Hall,  Wakefield. 
Inspectress  of  Domestic  Classes  :  Mrs.  Blackburn, 

County  Hall,  Wakefield. 
Lecturer  on    Hygiene:    Miss   Alice    Ravenhill, 

County  Hall,  Wakefield. 
Clerk  to    Committee :    Mr.   W.   Vibart   Dixon, 
County  Hall,  Wakefield. 
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II.~CODNTY  BOROUGHS. 

Barrow Clerk  to  Education  Autkoriiy:  Mr.  C.  F.  Preston 

(Town  Clerk),  Town  Hall. 
Director :  Mr.  Arthur  Hawkridge,  Town  Hall. 
Secretary :  Mr.  Wyvil  Hutchinson,  Town  Hall. 
Bath   Director:  Mr.  Frank  Roscoe,  Guildhall,  High 

Street. 
Clerk  to  Committee  :  Mr.  B.  H.  Watts,  Guildhall, 

High  Street. 
Birkenhead  Secretary :  Mr.  R.  T.  Jones,  Borough  Education 

Department,  Town  Hall. 
A  ssistant   Secretary  for  Higher  Education :  Mr. 

A.    H.    Crosby,    Municipal     Schools  of 

Science  and  Art. 
Birmingham  Secretary  :      Mr.    J.     A.    Palmer,    Education 

Department,  Edmund  Street. 
Assistant  Secretary :  Mr.  E.  Wilson,  Education 

Department,  Edmund  Street. 
Clerk  for  Technical  Education  and  Evening  Schools 

and    Secretary    of    Technical    ScJiool :    Mr. 

George     Mellor,     Municipal      Technical 

School,  Suffolk  Street. 
Blackburn Secretary  for  Secondary  Education:    Mr.  A.  W. 

King,  Municipal  Technical  School. 
Secretary  for  Elementary  Education :  Mr.  Nicholas 

Taylor,  Elementary  Education  Office. 
Bolton  Secretary:  Mr.  Frederic  Wilkinson,  Municipal 

Technical  School. 
BooTLE  Secretary  for  Higher  Education:  Mr.  J.  J.  Ogle, 

Municipal  Technical  School. 
Secretary  for  Elementary  Education  :  Mr.  F.  K. 

Wilson,    Elementary   Education    Offices, 

Balliol  Road. 
Bournemouth  Organising    Secretary:     Mr.     F.    W.     Ibbett, 

Municipal  Buildings. 
Brighton  Clerk  to  Committee :  Mr.  John  Garden,  Education 

Offices,  54,  Old  Steine. 
Bristol Secretary:  Mr.  Wm.  Avery  Adams,  Guildhall, 

Broad  Street. 

Burnley    Clerk  to  Committee  :  Mr.  E.  Jones,  Town  Hall. 

BuRTON-ON-TRENT-.S^cr^fa/^;  Mr.  W.  N.  Graham,  Guild  Street. 
Canterbury Clerk  to  Committee  :  Mr.  Henry  Fielding  (Town 

Clerk). 
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Chester     Director:  Mr.  A.  E.  Lovell,  M.A. 

Coventry  Secretary  for  Elementary  Education  :  Mr.  Charles 

J.  Band,  8,  High  Street. 
Secretary  for  Technical  Instruction  :  Mr.  Edwin 
Rainbow,  Municipal  Technical  Institute. 

Devonport    Secretary:  Mr.  W.  H.  Crang,  Education  Offices. 

Assistant   Secretary :    Mr.   J.    Neal,    Education 
Offices. 

Dudley  Secretary:  Mr.  J.  Napier,  Town  Hall. 

Gateshead    Secretary :  Mr.  E.  J.  Harding,  Education  Offices, 

Prince  Consort  Road  South. 

Gloucester Secretary.   Mr.   P.   Barrett   Cooke,  Education 

Offices,  9,  Berkeley  Street. 
Great  Grimsby    ...Clerk  to  Committee  :  Douglas  Chandler,  Eleanor 

Street. 
Great  Yarmouth  ..C/^rA:  to  Committee:    Mr.   F.  W.  Wroughton, 
28,  South  Quay. 

Hanley  Secretary:  Mr.  John  Hodder,  Town  Hall. 

Hastings  Clerk  to   Committee:    Mr.    Philip   O.   Buswell, 

18,  Wellington  Square. 
Assistant   Clerk:     Mr.    Wm.    G.    Tyrrell,    18, 
Wellington  Square. 

Leeds Secretary  :  Mr.  Wm.  Packer,  Education  Offices. 

Leicester Secretary:       Mr.      T.      Groves,      Education 

Department,  Town  Hall. 
Assistant    Secretary  :     Mr.    R.    T.    B.     Edge, 
Education  Department,  Town  Hall. 

Lincoln Secretary:  Mr.  R.  C.  Minton. 

Organising     Secretary     of    Municipal     Technical 
School :  Mr.  A.  E.  Collis. 

Liverpool Consultative    Clerk    and  Director    of    Elementary 

Education :  Mr.  Edward  M.  Hance, 
Education  Office,  Sir  Thomas  Street. 
Director  of  Technical  Instruction :  Mr.  Wm. 
Hewitt,  B.Sc,  Central  Municipal 
Technical  School,  Byrom  Street. 
General  Superintendent  of  Evening  Schools  and 
Classes:  (To  be  appointed). 

Manchester .Joint  Secretaries:   Messrs.  J.  H.  Reynolds  and 

C.     H.     Wyatt,     Municipal     School     of 
Technology,  Sackville  Street. 
Middlesbrough   ...Clerk:  Mr.    Alfred    Sockett     (Town     Clerk), 

Municipal  Buildings. 
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Middlesbrough  ..Secretary:    Mr.     J.     S.     Calvert,      Municipal 
{con,)  Buildings. 

Assistant  Secretary :  Mr.  A.  E.  Danby,  Municipal 
Buildings. 

N  o  Rwi  c H    Principal  of  Technical  Institute  and  Organiser  of 

Higher  Education :  (To  be  appointed). 

Oxford  Secretary:  Mr.  R.  Bacon  (Town  Clerk). 

Secretary  to  City  Technical  ScJwol:    Mr.  A.  F. 
Kerry,  M.A.,  Church  Street. 

Plymouth Secretary:  Mr.  E.  Chandler  Cook,  Education 

Offices,  1 8,  Princess  Square. 
Assistant     Secretary :     Mr.      T.     W.     Byfield, 
Education  Offices,   i8,   Princess  Square, 

Portsmouth Principal    of    Technical    Institute:    Mr.    Oliver 

Freeman,  Municipal  Technical  Institute. 
Secretary  and  Correspondent  for  Higher  Education : 
Mr.  H.  E.  Curtis,  Municipal  Technical 
Institute. 
Secretary   for    Primary    Education:    Mr.   J.   J. 
Bascombe. 

Reading Secretary:  Mr.  H.  T.  Pugh,  Education  Offices. 

St.  Helens  Director:  Mr.   J.   J.    Broomhead,   2,   Victoria 

Square. 

Salford Secretary  for  Primary  Education  :  Mr.  O.  Duthie, 

B.A. 
Secretary    for     Secondary     Education :    (To    be 
appointed). 

Sheffield Secretary:    Mr.     John     F.    Moss,    Education 

Offices. 
Assistant      Secretary :       Mr.     G.     S.     Baxter, 
Education  Offices. 

Southampton    Secretary:  Mr.  John  Cruickshank,  Education 

Offices. 
South  Shields    ...Secretary:  Mr.  A.  E.  Leete,  Education  Offices, 
Ocean  Road. 

Sunderland Secretary:  Mr.  T.  W.  Bryers,  15,  John  Street. 

Clerk  to  Committee :  Mr.  F.  W.  Bowey  (Town 
Clerk). 

Walsall    Secretary:  Mr.     Edward     Evans,     Municipal 

Offices. 

Warrington Secretary  and  Director:  Mr.  J.  Moore  Murray, 

Education  Offices. 
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West  Bromv/ich.., Secretary  to  Committee  and  for  Higher  Education  \ 
(To  be  appointed). 
Secretary  for  Elementary  Education :  Mr.  R.  W. 
Lowe,  Education  Offices,  312,  High 
Street. 
Woi^VERHAUPTON  .,, Secretary :  Mr.  J.  F.  Robinson,  Education 
Offices. 

Worcester    Clerk    to    Committee:     Mr.    Samuel    Southall 

(Town  Clerk). 
Secretary  for  Secondary  Education  :  Mr.  Thomas 

Duckv/orth,  Victoria  Institute. 
Secretary  for  Elementary  Education :    Mr.  F.  T. 
Spackman,  Elementary  Education  Officesi 
Hound's  Lane. 
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VII.— THE  EDUCATION  (LONDON)  ACT,  1903. 


TEXT  OF  THE  MEASURE. 

An  Act  to  extend  and  adapt  the  Education  Act,  1902,  to  '. 

[14th  August,  1903.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  bjf  mnd 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : — 

Applioation  of  Education  Act,  1902,  to  London. 

1.  The  Education  Act,  1902  (in  this  Act  referred  to 
principal  Act),  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  and  subject 
provisions  of  this  Act,  apply  to  London. 


Provisiona  as  to  Management  and  Sites  of  ProYided 

"2. — (i)  Every  public  elementary  school  provided  by  the; 
Education  Authority  within  the  area  of  any  metropolitan 
shall  have  a  body  of  managers.     The  number  of  those 
and  the  manner  in  which  schools,  in  cases  where  it  is  dc 
should  be  grouped  under  one  body  of  managers  shall  be  detc 
by  the  Council  of  each  borough,  after  consultation  with  the  i 
Education  Authority,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Education. 

Two-thirds  of  every  such  body  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Council   and   one-third  by  the  Local  Education  Authority^ 
due  regard  shall  be  had  in  selecting  managers  to  the  inck 
women  in  the  proportion  of  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  ' 
body  of  managers,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  first  body  of  i 
also  of  members  chosen  from  the  then  existing  bodies  of  raa 
and  the  Borough  Council  and  the  Ldcal  Education  Authority  I 
carry  out  any  directions  given  by  the  Board  of  Education  far  J 
purpose  of  giving  effect  to  this  provision. 

(2)  The  site  of  any  new  public  elementary  school  to  be  pro^ 
by  the  Local  Education  Authority  shall  not  be  determined 
until  after  consultation  with  the  Council  of  the  metropolitan  borougll 
in  which  the  proposed  site  is  situated,  and  in  the  case  of  compulsory 
purchase,  if  the  Council  of  the  metropolitan  borough  does  not  concur 
in  the  proposed  compulsory  acquisition,  the  Board  of  Education 
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shall  not  make  the  Order  authorising  the  purchase  unless  they  are 
satisfied  that  the  concurrence  of  the  Council  of  the  borough  should 
be  dispensed  with:  provided  that,  except  in  the  case  of  compulsory 
acquisition,  the  site  required  for  the  enlargement  of  a  public 
elementary  school  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  site  required  for  a  new 
public  elementary  school  within  the  meaning  of  this  sub-section. 

(3)  Schools  provided  by  the  Local  Education  Authority  for 
blind,  deaf,  epileptic,  and  defective  children,  and  any  other  schools 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Education,  are  not  of  a  local 
character,  shall  not  be  treated  for  the  purposes  of  this  Section  as 
public  elementary  schools. 

Boundary  Schools. 

3. — (i)  As  from  the  passing  of  this  Act,  any  public  elementary 
school  provided  by  the  London  School  Board  before  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  which  is  wholly  or  partly  situated  outside  the  county  of 
London,  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  treated  as,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  the  principal  Act  be  deemed  to  have  been,  wholly 
situated  within  the  county  of  London  and  within  the  nearest 
metropolitan  borough. 

(2)  Any  public  elementary  school  provided  by  the  Local 
Education  Authority  which  is  situated  partly  in  one  metropolitan 
borough  and  partly  in  another,  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
be  deemed  to  be  situated  in  such  one  of  those  boroughs  as  the 
Local  Education  Authority  determine. 

Modification  of  Principal  Act  and  Interpretation. 

4. — (i)  The  modifications  of  the  principal  Act  set  out  in  the 
First  Schedule  to  this  Act  shall  have  effect  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  The  expression  "  metropolitan  borough "  in  this  Act  shall 
include  the  City,  and  the  expression  **  Council  of  a  metropolitan 
borough  '*  shall  include  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commons  of  the 
City  of  London  in  Common  Council  assembled. 

Commencement,  Repeal,  and  Short  Title. 

5. — (i)  This  Act  shall,  except  as  expressly  provided,  come  into 
operation  on  the  appointed  day,  and  the  appointed  day  shall  be  the 
I  St  day  of  May,  1904,  or  such  other  day,  not  being  more  than  twelve 
months  later,  as  the  Board  of  Education  may  appoint,  and  different 
days  may  be  appointed  for  different  purposes  and  for  different 
provisions  of  this  Act. 
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(2)  In  addition  to  the  repeals  effected  by  the  principal  Act,  the 
Acts  mentioned  in  the  Second  Schedule  to  this  Act  shall  be  repealed 
to  the  extent  specified  in  the  third  column  of  that  Schedule. 

(3)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Education  (London)  Act,  1903; 
and  the  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1902,  and  this  Act  maybe  cited 
as  the  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1903. 


SCHEDULES, 

First    Schedule. 

Modifications  of  the  Principal  Act. 

(i)  References  in  the  principal  Act  to  the  Council  of  a  Iwrough 
shall  not  be  construed  as  references  to  the  Council  of  a  metropolitan 
borough,  except — 

{a)  in  paragraph  (a)  of  Section  20  (relating  to  arrangements 
between  Councils)  and  in  sub-section  two  of  Section  24  (relating 
to  interpretation) ;  and 

{}))  as  respects  the  borough  of  Woolwich,  so  far  as  is  necessary 
to  enable  the  Council  of  that  borough  to  make  any  contribution 
which  they  are  authorised  to  make  under  Section  19  of  the  London 
Government  Act,  1899. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  Section  two  of  the  principal  Act,  as  to 
limit  of  rate,  shall  not  apply. 

(3)  Sub-section  one  of  Section  six  of  the  principal  Act  (relating 
to  the  management  of  schools),  and  so  much  of  Section  twelve 
of  that  Act  (relating  to  the  grouping  of  schools  under  one 
n^ianagement)  as  relates  to  public  elementary  schools  provided 
by  the  Local  Education  Authority,  shall  not  apply. 

(4)  The  provisoes  to  sub-section  one  of  Section  18  of  the 
principal  Act  (relating  to  expenses),  and  sub-section  two  of  Section 
13  of  that  Act  (relating  to  endowments),  shall  not  apply,  but  the 
Board  of  Education  may,  on  the  application  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  endowment,  or  of  the  Local  Education  Authority,  direct  that 
any  money  which  would  be  payable  under  the  said  Section  13  to 
the  County  Council  shall  be  applied  in  manner  provided  by  a 
scheme  made  by  the  Board  if  the  Board  consider  that  it  is  expedient 
to  make  such  a  scheme.  In  any  such  scheme,  due  regard  shall 
primarily  be  had  to  the  interests  of  the  locality  for  whicb  the 
benefits  of  the  endowment  were  intended. 

(5)  The  words  **a  County  Council"  in  Section  19  of  the  principal 
Act  (which  relates  to  borrowing)  shall,  as  respects  borrowing  by 
the  Local  Education  Authority,  be  construed  as  if  they  were  **  the 
London  County  Council." 
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(6)  Section  27  of  the  principal  Act  (relating  to  Extent, 
Commencement,  and  Short  Title)  shall  not  apply  except  so  far  as 
sub-section  three  of  that  Section  is  already  applicable  to  London, 
and  the  words  **  the  appointed  day*'  shall  be  substituted  for  "  the 
26th  day  of  March,  1904,"  in  that  sub-section. 

(7)  Where  the  London  County  Council  delegate  to  their 
Education  Committee  any  powers,. and  the  acts  and  proceedings  of 
the  Committee  as  respects  the  exercise  of  those  powers  are  not 
required  to  be  submitted  to  the  Council  for  their  approval,  sub- 
section one  of  Section  233  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act, 
1882  (which  provides  for  the  inspection  and  the  taking  of  copies  of 
minutes)  shall  apply  to  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  relating  to  the 
exercise  of  those  powers  as  it  applies  to  the  minutes  of  the  Council. 

(8)  The  Treasury  shall  be  substituted  for  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  paragraph  six  of  the  Second  Schedule  to  the  principal 
Act. 

(9)  Where  governors  or  managers  are  appointed  by  the  Local 
Education  Authority  on  the  Governing  Body  of  any  institution 
aided  by  grant  from  the  Local  Education  Authority,  the  provisions 
of  the  scheme  or  Trust  Deed  of  the  institution  imposing  any  limit 
on  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Governing  Body,  or  requiring 
any  qualification  for  those  members,  shall  not  apply  as  respects 
such  governors  or  managers. 

(10)  References  in  the  principal  Act  to  the  passing  of  that  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  references  to  the  passing  of  this  Act. 

(11)  A  manager  of  a  public  elementary  school  provided  by  the 
Local  Education  Authority  shall  not  be  appointed  for  a  longer 
p>eriod  than  three  years,  but  may  be  re-appointed. 


Second  Schedule. 
Enactments  Repealed. 


Sc9»ion  and 
Cb3pter. 


Short  Title.  Extent  of  Repeal. 

33  and  34  Vict.    The  Elementary  Education    The  definition  of  "  metropolis*' 
c.  ^5.  Act,  1870.  in  Section  three. 

Sections  37,  38  and  39. 
Section  58. 

The  Third  Part  of  the  Second 
Schedule,     and      the      Fifth 
Schedule. 
j6  and  37  Vict.    The  Elementary  Education    Section  16. 

c.  86.  Act,  1873. 

3  and  49  Vict.    The    School    Boards    Act,     Section  two. 
'  c.  38-  ^^^5- 
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VIII.— MISCELLANEA. 


THE    PROPOSED   TECHNICAL    HIGH" 
SCHOOL   FOR   LONDON.* 


THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COin|li3L. 

I.  We  have  carefully  considered  the  important  frfMn) 
contained  in  Lord  Rosebery's  letter  ....  to  the  CSMtMn 
of  the  Council  for  the  provision  in  London  of  further  op 
for  advanced  technological  teaching  and  research. 
connection,  a  joint  sub-committee  which  we  appointed 
advantage  of  conferring  with  the  Right  Hon.  R.  B.  Ha 
one  of  the  proposed  trustees,  from  whom  further  pa 
been  gathered  of  what  is  proposed. 

Briefly  put,  the  offer  conveyed  by  Lord  Rosebery 
this — that  land,  buildings  and  equipment  required 
technological  teaching  and  research,  to  the  value  of  £^ 
be  at  once  provided,  and  steps  will  be  taken  to  secuTB  < 
for  both  capital  outlay  and  maintenance,  provided  thai  i 
will  express,  in  general  terms,  its  willingness  to  contril 
the   buildings  are  equipped  and   ready  to  be  opened,  a'i 
;^2o,ooo  a  year  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  educatiooail 

We  do  not  need  to  enlarge  upon  the  great  importance  tol 
education  and  to  London  of  Lord  Rosebery's  commut 
The  proposed  donation  would  be  the  largest  capital  gift  yA  amA 
for  educational  purposes  in  London,  and  the  Council  will  not  frittl> 
express  its  high  appreciation  of  the  munificence  and  public  i 
those  who  have  associated  themselves  in  this  proposal. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  projected  undertaking, 
however,  thought  it  necessary  to  consider  the  matter  very  < 
both  in  its  relation  to  the  Council's  finances  and  in  its  i 
the  organisation  and  development  of  education  in  London. 

We  may  say  at  once  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
what  Lord  Rosebery  proposes,  or  of  its  high  educational 
The  projected  new  departments  would  put,  as  it  were,  the 
upon  the  systematic  organisation  of  technical  education  wl 

•  special  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  General  Purposes  Commhtae 
and  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County  Council  :  adopted 
by  the  London  County  Council  at  its  meeting  held  on  the  21st  July,  1003 
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Council  has,  for  the  past  ten  years,  been  carrying  out.  We  may 
remind  the  Council  that  the  Technical  Education  Board,  in  the 
report  of  its  Special  Committee  on  the  application  of  science  to 
industry,  to  which  Lord  Rosebery  refers,  pointed  out  to  the  Council 
that  it  was  "  unable  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  various  branches 
"  of  industry  have,  during  the  past  20  or  30  years,  been 
"  lost  to  this  country  owing  to  the  competition  of  foreign 
"  countries ;  that  in  many  others  our  manufacturers  have  fallen 
**  seriously  behind  their  foreign  rivals ;  that  London,  in  particular, 
**  has  distinctly  suffered ;  and  that  these  losses  are  to  be 
**  attributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  superior  scientific  education 
**  provided  in  foreign  countries." 

The  Special  Committee  reported  **  that  the  greatest  need  of 
**  London  at  the  present  time  is  the  co-ordination  of  the  provision 
'*  for  the  highest  grades  of  education,  and  the  development  of  new 
**  departments,  so  that  professors  of  the  highest  distinction  and 
**  practical  training  should  have  under  their  supervision  post- 
**  graduate  or  other  advanced  students,  carrying  out  research 
"  work  in  such  subjects  as  the  various  branches  of  chemical 
"  technology,  electro-chemistry,  optics,  the  different  applications 
"  of  electricity  to  industry,  railway  engineering,  hydraulics,  naval 
"  architecture  and  marine  engineering.  These  new  departments, 
"  in  whatever  way  they  may  be  organised,  and  whether  attached 
"  to  one  or  other  of  the  existing  institutions,  would  require 
**  adequate  buildings  and  equipment." 

The  report  concluded  with  the  following  significant  words : 
"  We  feel  that  the  expenditure  required  to  put  London  in  a 
'*  position  to  equip  itself  as  well  as,  say,  Berlin,  is  altogether 
**  beyond  the  range  of  the  sums  with  which  the  County  Council 
**  has  entrusted  the  Technical  Education  Board,  and  even  beyond 
**  the  amount  which  it  could  legally  spend  on  technical  education. 
-"  Part  of  what  is  wanted,  namely,  the  endowment  of  research, 
**  as  such  is,  moreover,  possibly  outside  the  scope  of  the  Technical 
'*  Instruction  Acts.  The  matter  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of 
**  national  concern.  In  the  United  States  such  institutions  are 
**  founded  by  private  munificence.  We  can  do  no  more  than 
**  report  the  need,  with  all  the  emphasis  that  we  can  give  to  the 
**  words,  in  the  hope  that,  either  out  of  private  or  public  funds, 
*•  something  may  be  done." 

The  Council  instructed  the  Board  on  22nd  July,  1902  .... 
to  report  what  steps  it  proposed  to  take  to  give  practical  effect  to 
the  suggestions  contained  in  the  report.  In  view  of  the  heavy 
capital  outlay  required,  the  Board  has  not  seen  its  way  to  bring 
ajiy    recommendation    before    the    Council.      That    difficulty   is 
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removed  by  the  present  offer.  It  is,  we  think,  a  legitimate  source 
of  satisfaction  to  the  Council  that  the  valuable  report  of  its 
Technical  Education  Board  should  have  evoked  so  munificent  a 
response. 

The  details  of  Lord  Rosebery's  proposal  have  not  yet  been 
elaborated,  but  we  learn  that  what  is  projected  follows  closely  the 
lines  laid  down  in  the  report  above  referred  to;  and  that  the 
trustees  hope  to  have  the  aid  of  the  Council's  educational  experience 
in  working  out  their  plans.  We  have  ascertained,  in  particular, 
that  there  is  no  intention  of  overlapping  or  duplicating  any  part  of 
the  educational  provision  already  existing  in  London,  whether  at 
the  various  polytechnics  or  at  such  institutions  as  the  Central 
Technical  College,  the  University  College  or  the  Royal  College  of 
Science.  The  references  made  to  the  great  Technical  High  School 
at  Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin,  have  been  intended  to  illustrate 
how  costly  and  extensive  is  the  provision  made  in  Germany  for 
advanced  technological  teaching,  rather  than  as  a  proposal  to 
establish  in  London  any  exact  copy  of  that  institution,  which 
includes  in  its  vast  scope  much  work  that  is  already  being  efficientiy 
done  in  London.  We  are  assured  that  it  is  intended  to  confine  the 
new  buildings  and  equipment  to  branches  of  technology  as  yet 
unprovided  for  in  London,  or  provided  for  only  on  a  quite 
inadequate  scale,  and  that  in  all  the  arrangements  the  importance 
of  co-ordinating  all  the  higher  educational  work  in  London,  in 
close  connection  with  the  University,  will  be  a  fundamental 
consideration. 

With  regard  to  the  site  of  four  acres  which  Lord  Rosebery  has 
reason  to  think  can  be  obtained  for  this  purpose  free  of  cost,  we 
understand  that  the  proposal  is  as  follows.  There  already  exist  at 
South  Kensington,  in  close  contiguity  to  the  central  building  of  the 
University,  not  only  the  Natural  History  Museum,  with  its  valuable 
science  collections,  but  also  the  extensive  premises  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  maintained  at  a  cost  of  over  ;f  24,000  a  year 
from  national  funds,  and  those  of  the  Central  Technical  College, 
maintained  as  an  engineering  school  of  first-class  rank  at  a 
somewhat  similar  expense  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute.  In  addition,  the  Government  has  actually  in  course  of 
erection  a  great  range  of  new  physical  and  chemical  laboratories 
which  will  cost  ;^i 85,000;  and  it  is  understood  that  the  RoyaJ 
School  of  Mines,  destined  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  much  more 
extensive  department  of  mining  and  metallurgy,  wiU  also 
be  concentrated  in  close  contiguity  with  these  institutions- 
Interspersed  between  these  buildings  are  four  acres  of  vacant 
land,    belonging    to     the     Royal    Commissioners    for    the    1851 
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Exhibition,  on  which  could  be  erected  suitable  laboratories 
and  lecture-rooms  for  those  departments  of  technology  which 
have  yet  to  be  provided  for.  When  these  have  been  built  and 
equipped,  the  greater  part  of  the  vast  quadrangle  from  the  Cromwell 
Road  to  the  Albert  Hall  will  be  devoted  to  scientific  and  technological 
education  and  research.  Worked  as  the  several  departments  should 
be,  in  close  alliance  and  co-ordination  with  each  other,  with  the 
University,  and  with  the  other  advanced  work  in  science  and 
engineering  carried  on  at  University  and  King's  Colleges  and 
elsewhere  in  London,  we  consider  that  Lord  Rosebery  is  justified 
in  thinking  that  the  present  proposal  would  go  far  to  place  London 
in  a  position,  with  regard  to  science  and  technology,  equal  to  that 
of  any  other  city. 

We  have  been  unable,  at  the  present  stage,  to  obtain  definite 
particulars,  or  to  form  any  exact  estimate,  of  the  gross  annual 
expenditure  which  the  proposed  new  departments  would  involve. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  even  after  making  a  large 
allowance  for  fees,  the  net  expenditure  will  greatly  exceed  /"2o,ooo, 
the  sum  which  the  Council  is  invited  to  contribute.  The  trustees 
have  apparently  hopes  of  obtaining  contributions  towards 
maintenance  from  private  donors,  both  in  annual  subscriptions  and 
in  permanent  endowment.  Moreover,  they  confidently  expect  that, 
if  the  Council  gives  the  scheme  its  support,  they  will  be  able  to 
obtain  substantial  assistance  from  His  Majesty's  Government 
towards  the  annual  maintenance  of  what  will,  in  part,  be  an 
institution  of  national  importance. 

We  regard  this  national  contribution  as  an  essential  condition 
of  the  scheme.  The  work  proposed  to  be  done  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  of  national  utility,  and  we  do  not  think  that  the  Council 
should  lend  any  encouragement  to  the  idea  that  the  whole  of  the 
cost  of  maintenance  can  be  provided  from  London  sources.  In  no 
case  could  the  Council  be  advised  to  make  itself  responsible  for  the 
vehole  finances  of  the  proposed  new  departments.  Any  aid  which 
it  could  give  would  have  to  be  clearly  limited  to  a  definite  annual 
grant,  leaving  any  deficit  to  be  met  from  other  sources. 

We  have,  moreover,  to  remind  the  Council  that  although  the 
annual  grants  of  the  Council  for  technical  education  still  fall  short 
of  its  receipts  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise) 
A.ct,  1890,  the  surplus  annually  remaining  under  this  head  is 
diminishing.  The  annual  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Council's  various  institutes  and  its  maintenance  grants  to  the 
polytechnics,  etc.,  may,  of  course,  be  expected  to  increase  with 
tlie  normal  growth  of  this  educational  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
tlie  annual  expenditure  includes,  at  present,  large  sums  for  new 
buildings  and  the  initial  equipment  of  new  institutions  (amounting, 
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in  1902-3,  to  ;^36»ooo)  which  will  not  recur,  and  similar  items 
could,  in  future,  properly  be  charged,  in  part  at  least,  to  capital 
account.  There  is,  accordingly,  still  some  margin.  If  the  proposed 
grant  of  ;^2o,ooo  had  to  be  made  within  the  present  or  the  next 
ensuing  years,  it  could  be  made  without  exceeding  the  receipts 
from  the  Exchequer  contribution  at  the  CounciPs  disposal  for  such 
a  purpose.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  no  payment  would 
actually  be  called  for  from  the  Council  for  at  least  two  or  three 
years ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  forecast  of  the  increase  of 
Exchequer  contribution  or  other  new  Government  grants  that  may 
then  be  available  for  the  Council's  educational  work. 

At  the  present  stage  of  the  negotiations  we  do  not  think  that  the 
Council  would  do  wisely  to  commit  itself  to  any  definite  undertaking 
to  contribute.  Besides  obtaining  assurances  of  adequate  income 
from  national  funds  and  other  sources,  other  than  its  own  grant,  the 
Council  should,  we  think,  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  the 
constitution  and  powers  of  the  Governing  Body  which  it  is  proposed 
to  establish,  and  especially  the  Council's  representation  thereon ; 
the  arrangements  for  the  organisation  of  the  new  departments,  and 
particularly  the  subjects  to  be  dealt  with;  and  the  system  of 
scholarships  and  free  places  by  which  the  advantages  of  these  new 
departments  may  be  made  accessible  to  London  students  of  all 
classes.     This  last  point  we  regard  as  of  cardinal  importance. 

We  are,  however,  informed  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  large 
donations  already  conditionally  promised,  and  to  enable  Lord 
Rosebery  and  those  associated  with  him  to  put  definite  proposals 
before  His  Majesty's  Government,  the  Commissioners  of  the  1851 
Exhibition  and  other  authorities  concerned — as  well  as  to  pursue 
negotiations  with  other  possible  contributors  —it  is  necessary  that 
the  Council  should,  before  the  recess,  give  some  answer  to  Lord 
Rosebery 's  letter.  We  think  that,  whilst  the  Council  will  wish  to 
express  its  high  appreciation  of  the  value  and  importance  of  Lord 
Rosebery's  proposal,  it  should  not  do  more,  at  the  present  juncture, 
than  offer  a  conditional  support.     We  recommend — 

(a)  That  the  Council  expresses  its  high  appreciation  of  the 
important  proposal  contained  in  Lord  Rosebery's  letter,  and  would 
cordially  welcome  the  establishment  of  further  provision  in  London 
for  advanced  technological  teaching  and  research. 

(b)  That  the  Council,  in  reponse  to  the  request  contained  in 
Lord  Rosebery's  letter,  places  on  record  its  opinion  that,  when  the 
and,  buildings  and  equipment  for  the  proposed  additional 
technological  teaching  and  research  are  provided  to  a  value  of  not 
less  than  ;^5oo,ooo,  the  Council  will  be  well  advised  to  contribute, 
out  of  the  moneys  annually  placed  at  its  disposal  under  the  Local 
Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act  of  1890,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
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;^2o,ooo  per  annum,  towards  such  part  of  the  work  as  falls  within 
the  statutory  definition  of  technical  education,  subject  to  the 
following  conditions — 

(i.)  That  a  scheme  be  prepared  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Council,  for  the  constitution  of  the  Governing  Body,  and  the 
adequate  representation  of  the  Council  thereon. 

(ii.)  That  financial  arrangements,  adequate  to  the  whole 
maintenance  of  the  proposed  work,  are  made  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Council. 

(iii.)  That,  in  view  of  the  national  scope  and  utility  of  the 
proposed  work,  substantial  contributions  towards  maintenance 
be  made  from  funds  of  a  national  character. 

(iv.)  That  due  provision  be  made  in  the  scheme  to  prevent 
overlapping  and  secure  co-ordination  of  the  work  already 
carried  on  by  the  university  colleges,  polytechnics  and  other 
science  and  technological  institutions ;  and  the  proper 
connection  of  the  whole  with  the  University. 

(v.)  That  a  sufficient  number  of  scholarships,  including  free 
places,  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council. 

(vi.)  That  it  be  considered  whether  other  counties  and 
boroughs  should  not  be  invited  to  contribute  towards  the 
maintenance,  receiving  in  return  the  right  to  send  their  picked 
scholars  for  instruction  under  the  proposed  scheme. 

15th  July,  1903. 


THE    REVISED    REGULATIONS    FOR    THE 
REGISTRATION    OF    TEACHERS.* 


Whereas  by  virtue  of  Section  four  of  the  Board  of  Education 
Act,  1899,  it  is  lawful  by  Order  in  Council  to  establish  a 
Consultative  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  framing,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  regulations  for  a  Register  of 
Teachers,  which  is  to  be  formed  and  kept  in  manner  to  be  provided 
by  Order  in  Council : 

And  whereas  a  Consultative  Committee  has  been  established  by 
Order  in  Council ;   and  the  Committee  so  established  have,  with 

•  The  modifications  made  to  the  original  Regulations  established  by  the 
Schedule  to  the  Order  in  Council  of  6th  March,  1902,  and  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  are  printed  in  italics  (see  remarks  in  the  Editorial  Notes 
on  p.  276). 
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the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  framed  the  regulations  for 
a  Register  of  Teachers  set  forth  in  the  Schedule  to  this  Order. 

Now,  therefore,  His  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  His 
Privy  Council,  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  committed  to  Him 
by  the  Board  of  Education  Act,  1899,  ^^^  o^  ^^^  other  powers 
enabling  Him.  in  that  behalf,  is  pleased  to  order  and  it  is  hereby 
ordered  as  follows  : — 

1. — For  the  purpose  of  forming  and  keeping  such  Register  of 
Teachers,  there  shall  be  established  a  registration  authority,  called 
the  Teachers'  Registration  Council,!  and  in  this  Order  referred  to 
as  the  Council,  which  shall  consist  provisionally  of  twelve  members, 
of  whom  six  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  of  the  remaining  six  one  member  shall  be  appointed 
by  each  of  the  following  bodies  : — 

The  Conference  of  Head  Masters  ; 

The  Incorporated  Association  of  Head  Masters ; 

The  Association  of  Head  Mistresses; 

The  College  of  Preceptors ; 

The  Teachers'  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; 

The  ^iational  Union  of  Teachers. 

2. — The  members  so  appointed  shall  hold  office  for  three  years 
from  the  date  of  this  Order. 

3. — On  a  casual  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Council  during  the  said 
period  of  three  years,  the  authority  by  whom  the  member  whose  seat 
is  vacated  was  appointed  shall  appoint  another  member  in  his  place. 

4. — The  first  appointments  of  members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
made  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  April  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  two,  and  each  appointing  authority  shall,  as  soon  as 
may  be  after  making  the  appointment,  communicate  to  the  Board 
of  Education  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  appointed  by  them. 

5. — The  first  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be  convened  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  that  Board  may  take  such  steps  as  they 
think  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

6. — After  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  this 
Order,  the  constitution  of  the  Council  shall  be  such  as  may  hereafter 
be  provided  by  Order  in  Council. 

7. — If  any  member  of  the  Council  is  adjudged  bankrupt  or  makes 
a  composition  or  arrangement  with  his  creditors,  or  is  absent  from 
meetings  of  the  Council  for  more  than  twelve  months  consecutively, 

t  The  names  of  the  persons  who  now  constitute  the  Council  are  Dr.  R.  P. 
Scott  (ChairmariV  Mr.  A.  E.  Pollard,  Mrs.  Woodhouse,  Mr.  E.  E.  Pinches. 
Mr.  F.  Storr,  Mr.  E.  SWples,  Mr.  J.  F.  Hope,  M.P.,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  A.  Feartm. 
Professor  R.  M«ldola,  RevSP.  J.  Waller,  Mr.  J.  L.  Holland  and  Miss  A.  I.  Wallas; 
with  Mr.  G.  W  Krui\dall  (Registrar)  and  Mrs.  Withiel  (Assistant  Registrar). 
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except  in  case  of  illness,  or  for  some  reason  approved  by  the 
Council,  his  office  shall  become  vacant. 

8. — The  Council  may  appoint  committees  and  delegate,  with  or 
without  conditions  or  restrictions,  any  of  their  powers  and  duties 
to  any  committee  so  appointed,  and  may  regulate  the  procedure  and 
conduct  of  business  of  the  Council  and  of  any  committee  so  appointed. 

9. — No  act  or  proceeding  of  the  Council  or  of  a  committee  of  the 
Council  shall  be  questioned  on  account  of  any  vacancy  in  their  body. 

10. — The  Council  shall  establish  and  keep  a  Register  of  Teachers 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  contained  in  the  Schedule  to 
this  Order,  as  framed  by  the  Consultative  Committee  and  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  with  such  other  regulations  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  framed  and  approved  in  like  manner. 

11. — Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
Council  may  provide  an  office  and  appoint  a  registrar,  and  appoint 
or  employ  such  other  officers  and  persons  as  may  be  required  for 
the  execution  of  their  duties,  and  may  assign  to  any  person  so 
appointed  or  employed  such  remuneration  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  Board. 

12. — All  fees  payable  in  respect  of  registration  and  matters 
incidental  thereto,  as  fixed  by  or  under  the  said  regulations,  shall 
be  carried  to  a  registration  fund,  and  the  expenses  of  the  Council 
shall  be  paid  out  of  such  fund. 

13. — There  may  be  paid  to  the  members  of  the  Council  out  of  the 
registration  fund  such  fees  for  attendance  at  meetings  and  such 
allowance  for  travelling  expenses  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

14. — The  accounts  of  the  Council  shall  be  audited  and  published 
by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education, 

15. — The  Council  shall  make  a  report  of  their  proceedings  once  a 
year  to  the  Board  of  Education. 


THE   SCHEDULE, 
Regulations  for  the  formation  of  a  Register  of  Teachers. 

1. — As  soon  as  may  be  after  the  establishment  of  the  registration 
authority  there  shall  be  established  a  Register  of  Teachers  which 
may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  ^^  the  Teachers'  Register'''^  (hereinafter 
called  "the  Register")  in  which  the  name  of  every  registered 
teacher  shall  be  set  forth  in  alphabetical  order. 

In  addition  to  this  alphabetical  list  there  shall  be  two  columns 
distinguished  as  Column  A  and  Column  B. 

•  Framed  by  the  Consultative  Committee  on  the  i8th  June,  1903. 
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Column  A  shall  contain  the  names  of  all  persons  for  the  time 
being  recognised  by  the  Board  as  certificated  teachers  under  the 
Code  of  Regulations  for  Elementary  Day  Schools. 

Column  B  shall  contain  the  names  of  all  persons  who  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  registration  herein-after  set  forth. 

There  shall  also  be  recorded  in  the  Register  in  respect  of  each 
teacher,  when  registered  therein,  his  postal  address,  the  date  of  his 
registration  and  a  brief  statement  of  his  qualifications  and  teaching 
experience,  in  the  following  form : — 


Alphabetical 

Column  A. 

Column  B. 

Address. 

Date  of 
Registration. 

SS^      JH.P.H-C. 

Additional  qualifications  and  experience  may  be  added  from  time 
to  time,  when  verified  by  the  registration  authority. 

2. — A  person  shall  be  entitled  to  be  placed  on  Column  B  of  the 
Register  of  Teachers  if  he  satisfies  the  registration  authority  that  he 
fulfils  the  conditions  set  forth  in  regulation  three ;  or  if  he  applies 
at  any  time  within  three  years  from  the  establishment  of  the 
registration  authority  to  be  placed  on  the  Column  B  of  the  Register, 
and  satisfies  the  registration  authority  that  he  fulfils  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  regulation  four. 

3. — A  person  shall  be  entitled  to  be  placed  on  Column  B  of  the 
Register  if  he  fulfils  the  following  conditions : — 

(i)  He  must  have  obtained  a  degree  conferred  by  some 
university  of  the.  United  Kingdom,  or  have  obtained  one 
of  the  diplomas  or  certificates  mentioned  in  Appendix  A 
to  these  Regulations,  or  have  attained  some  other  approved 
standard  of  general  education. 
(2)  He  must  either — 

(i.)  have  resided  and  undergone  a  course  of  training  (a)  for 
at  least  one  year,  or  (b)  for  periods  amounting  altogeikir  i9 
not  less  than  one  year  under  circumstances  which ,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  registration  authority^  render  the  periods  equivalent  to  s 
continuous  year,'-^  or  (c)  in  the  case  of  a  student  who  has  taken 
honours  in  a  final  examination  for  a  degree  after  spending  four 
academic  years  at  some  university  in  the  United  Kingdom  have 
undergone  a  course  of  training  for  two  terms  at  least  taken 


*  This    modification    italicized    as 
Committee  on  the  i8th  June,  1903. 


ip)    was    framed    by    the   Consultative 
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continuously y*  at  one  of  the  universities  or  training  colleges 

mentioned  in  Appendix  D  to  these  regulations  or  some 

other  recognised  institution  for  the  training  of  secondary 

teachers,  and  have  passed  the  examination  for  one  of  the 

diplomas  or  certificates  in   the  theory  and   practice  of 

teaching  mentioned  in  Appendix  C  to  these  regulations ;  or 

(ii.)  have  passed  an  approved  examination  in  the  theory  of 

teaching,  have  spent  at  least  one  year  as  a  student  teacher 

under  supervision  at  a  recognised  school   (not  being  an 

elementary  school),  and  have  produced  evidence  of  ability 

to  teach. 

(3)  He  must  have  spent  at  least  one  year  of  probation  as  a 

teacher  at  a  recognised  school  (not  being  an  elementary 

school)   and  must   satisfy  the   registration   authority   that 

he  has  shown  fitness  for  the  teaching  profession. 

4.  A  person  shall  be  entitled  to  be  placed  on  Column  B  of 

the  Register  if  at  any  time  within  /o«r*  years  from  the  establishment 

of  the  registration  authority  he  makes  application  to  be  so  placed 

and  fulfils  the  following  conditions : — 

(i)  He  must  have  obtained  a  degree  conferred  by  some 
university  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  must  show  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  registration  authority  that  he  has 
obtained  one  of  the  diplomas  or  certificates,  or  has  passed 
one  of  the  examinations  mentioned  in  Appendices  A  and 
B  to  these  Regulations,  or  has  attained  some  other 
approved  standard  of  general  education  ;  and 
(2)  He  must  either — 

(i.)  have  been  engaged  as  a  teacher  at  a  recognised  school  or 
schools  (not  being  an  elementary  school  or  schools),  (a) 
throughout  the  three  years  next  preceding  his  application, 
or  (b)  for  periods  amounting  altogether  to  not  less  than  three 
years  under  circumstances  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
registration  authority ,  render  the  periods  equivalent  to  a  period 
of  three  years  next  preceding  his  application.  + 
(ii.)  have  passed  the  examination  for  one  of  the  diplomas  or 
certificates  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  mentioned 
in  Appendix  C  to  these  Regulations,  and  produce  evidence 
satisfactory  to  the  registration  authority  of  experience  in 
teaching  (other  than  the  teaching  in  an  elementary  school 
or  teaching  of  a  purely  elementary  character)  extending 
over  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  years : 
Provided  that  a  headmaster  or  headmistress  of  a  recognised 
school,   not   being  an    elementary  school,   shall    be  entitled    on 

•  These  words  are  inserted  by  an  Order  in  Council  dated  nth  August,  1902. 
t  Framed  by  the  Consultative  Committee  on  the  i8th  June,  1903. 
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application  to  be  placed  on  Column  B  of  the  Raster  without 
fulfilling  the  above  conditions,  if  the  applicant  has  held  the  office 
for  at  least  one  year  previous  to  the  date  of  his  application. 

6. — (i)  The  registration  authority  may  place  on  Column  B  of 
the  Register  the  name  of  any  person  who  does  not  fulfil  all  the 
conditions  of  registration,  but  who,  in  their  opinion,  would  have 
fulfilled  all  the  necessary  conditions  but  for  the  fact — 

(a)  that  part  of  the  period  of  his  study  or  training  was  spent 

in  an  approved  course  of  study  or  training  at  a  foreign 
university,  college  or  school,  or 

(b)  that  part  of  the  period  of  his  study,  training  or  probation 

was  spent  in  original  research  certified  to  have  been 
conducted  under  proper  supervision  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  registration  authority. 

(2)  The  registration  authority  may,  if  they  think  fit,  at  any 
time  within  three  years  from  the  establishment  of  the  registration 
authority,  place  on  Column  B  of  the  Register  the  name  of  any 
person  who  does  not  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  registration,  but 
who  has  either — (a)  in  their  opinion,  proved  himself  to  be  an 
exceptionally  qualified  teacher;  or  (b)  has  had  experience  extending 
over  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  years  of  teaching  {other  than  teaching 
in  an  elementary  school  or  teaching  of  a  purely  elementary  character), 
and  has,  in  their  opinion,  shown  ability  to  teach.* 

(3)  The  registration  authority  shall  report  to  the  Board  evffy 
three  months  the  name  of  every  person  registered  under  this 
regulation  and  the  grounds  of  his  registration. 

Supplemental  Registers. 
6.  There  shall  be  annexed  to  the  Register  supplemental  Registers 
of  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  physical  training,  manual  instruction, 
cookery,  needlework  and  such  other  special  subjects  as  may  be 
from  time  to  time  approved. 

A  person  shall  be  entitled  to  be  placed  on  a  supplemental 
Register  if  he  produces  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  registration 
authority  t — 

(i.)  that  he  has  acquired  special  knowledge  of  the  subject  after 

a  thorough  course  of  training, 
(ii.)  that  he  is  competent  to  teach  the  subject,  and 
(iii.)  that  he  has  taught  the  subject  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  two  years. 
A  person  may  be  placed  on  one  or  more  than  one  supplemental 
Register,  whether  he  is  or  is  not  placed  on  the  Register. 

*  Framed  by  the  Consultative  Committee  on  the  i8th  June,  1903. 
t  The  evidence  of  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  of  (i),  (ii)  and  (iii)  of  this 
regulation  that  will  be  accepted  is  still  under  consideration. 
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The  form  of  a  supplemental  Register  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Register,  except  that  Columns  A  and  B  shall  be  omitted. 

7.  A  person  whose  name  is  placed  on  one  or  more  of  the 
supplemental  Registers,  but  not  on  either  column  of  the  Register, 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  describe  himself  as  a  registered  teacher 
without  also  indicating  the  supplemental  Register  or  Registers  on 
which  his  name  is  placed. 

Any  person  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  registration  authority 
to  have  wilfully  so  described  himself  shall  be  liable  to  have  his 
name  removed  from  any  supplemental  Register  on  which  it  is 
placed,  and  shall  not  be  entitled  for  a  period  of  two  years  to  have 
his  name  placed  on  any  Register  of  teachers. 

General. 

8.  In  the  case  of  any  person  applying  to  be  placed  on  Column  B 
of  the  Register,  or  any  supplemental  Register,  the  registration 
authority  may,  if  they  think  fit,  and  after  giving  the  applicant  an 
opportunity  of  being  heard,  refuse  to  register  him  on  the  ground  that 
his  moral  character  renders  him  unfit  to  be  employed  as  a  teacher. 

9.  The  registration  authority  may  at  any  time  remove  from 
Column  B  of  the  Register,  or  from  any  supplemental  Register,  the 
name  of  any  person  proved  to  their  satisfaction,  and  after  such 
person  has  had  an  opportunity  of  being  heard,  to  have  been  guilty 
of  felony  or  misdemeanour  or  of  conduct  unbefitting  a  teacher. 

10.  Every  person  applying  and  qualified  to  be  placed  on 
Column  B  of  the  Register,  or  on  a  supplemental  Register,  shall, 
before  he  is  so  placed,  pay  to  the  registration  authority  the  sum  of 
2 1  s.  A  further  fee  of  2S.  6d.  shall  be  paid  by  a  teacher  registered 
on  Column  B  before  any  additional  qualifications  or  experience  is 
recorded  on  the  Register  or  any  supplemental  Register. 

11.  No  fee  shall  be  payable  for  placing  a  person  on  Column  A 
of  the  Register,  but  if  any  person  so  placed  applies  to  have 
re^stered  any  qualifications  and  experience  other  than  those 
required  by  the  Board  from  certificated  teachers,  he  shall,  before  any 
such  qualification  or  experience  is  recorded,  pay  the  sum  of  2s.  6d. 

12.  In  approving  or  recognising  a  degree,  diploma,  certificate, 
ex.21  mination,  or  other  standard  of  education,  for  the  purpose  of 
Column  B,  or  in  recognising  an  institution  for  the  purpose  of 
trslning,  or  in  approving  subjects  for  a  supplemental  Register, 
tlxc  Board  shall  act  after  taking  the  advice  of  the  Consultative 
3oi:iunittee. 

J.3.  The  registration  authority  shall  from  time  to  time  and  at 
ea.st  once  every  year  present  a  report  of  their  proceedings  to  the 
?c>a.rd,  together  with  their  observations  on  the  working  of  these 
i^e^ulations. 
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14.  The  Register  and  every  supplemental  Register  shall  be 
published  annually,  and  shall  be  open  at  any  reasonable  time  to 
public  inspection  on  the  payment  of  the  proper  fee,  and  any  person 
shall,  on  payment  of  the  proper  fee,  be  entitled  to  take  copies 
of  and  make  extracts  from  the  Register  and  any  supplemental 
Register,  and  to  have  delivered  to  him  extracts  from  any  such 
Register  certified  by  the  Registrar  to  be  true. 

The  fees  for  the  purpose  of  this  regulation  shall  be  such  as  may  be 
be  fixed  by  the  registration  authority  with  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

16.  In  these  Regulations — 

**  The  Board  *'  means  the  Board  of  Education  ; 

"  Approved  *'  or  "  recognised  "  means  approved  or  recognised 
for  the  time  being  by  the  Board  for  the  purpose  of  the  regulation 
in  which  the  expression  is  used  ; 

The  **  registration  authority  "  means  the  body  to  be  established 
for  forming  and  keeping  the  Register. 

16.  These  Regulations  may  be  from  time  to  time  modified  and 
altered  by  regulations  framed  by  the  Consultative  Committee  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board. 


Appendix  A. 

A  Tripos  certificate  granted  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  to 
women. 

A  diploma  or  certificate  showing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
registration  authority  that  the  applicant,  if  a  woman,  has  fulfilled 
all  the  conditions  which,  if  the  University  of  Oxford  granted 
degrees  to  women,  would  entitle  her  to  a  degree  in  that  University; 
or  that  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Delegacy  for  Local 
Examinations  she  has  (i)  passed  the  second  public  excmination  of  tht 
University,  or  (2)  to  obtained  honours  in  the  Oxford  University 
examination  for  women  in  modern  languages.^ 

A  diploma  or  certificate  showing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
registration  authority  that  the  applicant,  if  a  woman,  has  fulfilled 
all  the  conditions  which,  if  the  University  of  Dublin  granted 
degrees  to  women,  would  entitle  her  to  a  degree  in  that  university. 

The  Associateship  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  London. 

The  Associateship  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute, \ 

The  Fellowship  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

A  special  honours  certificate  of  the  Higher  Local  Examinations 
(Oxford  and  Cambridge)  granted  under  the  following  conditions: — 

•  These  words  are  inserted  by  an  Order  in  Council  dated  nth  August,  1902. 
t  Inserted  by  the  Consultative  Committee  on  the  i8th  June,  1903. 
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(i.)  That  the  holder  has  passed  in  four  groups  or  sections  and 
obtained  a  first  or  second  class  in  at  least  two  of  them  ;  and 

(ii.)  that  the  certificate  includes  at  least  a  pass  in  two  languages, 
and  at  least  a  pass  either  in  mathematics  or  in  logic. 


Appendix  B. 

London  University — Intermediate  arts. 
London  University — Intermediate  science. 
Oxford  University — Pass  moderations. 
Oxford  University — Law  preliminary. 
Oxford  University — Science  preliminary. 
Cambridge  University — The  general  examination. 
In  the  case  of  women  : — 

(i.)  "  Moderations  "  or  "  finals  "  in  the  University  of  Oxford ; 
(ii.)  Tripos  examinations  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  or 
the  **  standard  of  the  ordinary  degree." 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examinations  (Honours 
Certificate). 

Birmingham  University — Intermediate  arts. 
Birmingham  University — Intermediate  science. 
Victoria  University — Intermediate  arts. 
Victoria  University — Intermediate  science. 
University  of  Wales — Intermediate  arts. 
University  of  Wales — Intermediate  science. 
Dublin  University — Final  examination  of  Senior  Freshman  year. 
Royal  University  of  Ireland — The  second  university  examination 
in  arts. 

Durham  University — (a)  The  second  public  examination  in  Letters*  ; 
(p)  the  final  examination  for  the  title  of  A.Sc.  Durham.^' 

St.  Andrews  University — A  certificate  of  the  University  of  St,  Andrews 
granted  under  tlie  conditions  regulating  the  L.L.A.  diploma  examinations 
and  hearing : — 

JEither  that  the  holder  has  obtained  honours  in  at  least  two  of  the  subjects 
classed  under  Departments  A,  B,  C  of  the  L.L.A.  diploma  scheme  of 
examinations  ;  or  that  the  holder  has  obtained  at  least  a  pass  in  each  of  two 
lanf^uages  (other  than  English)  and  in  logic  or  mathematics.^ 
The  subjects  included  under  Departments  A ,  B  and  C  are  : — 
^. — Latin,  Greek,  English  (with  Anglo-Saxon),  French,  German^ 
Italian,  Hebrew,  comparative  philology. 

B^ — Logic,  moral  philosophy,  political  philosophy,  political  economy, 
asthetics,  political  science,  comparative  religion. 

*  Added  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
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C. — Mathematics^  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  geokgy, 
physiology,  zoology,  botany. 

College  of  Preceptors — Licentiateship. 

Appendix  C. 

Diplomas  or  certificates  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching, 
granted  by  the  following  institutions  : — 

Oxford  University ; 

Cambridge  University ; 

London  University ; 

Victoria  University ; 

Durham  University  ; 

Birmingham  University  (higher  diploma) ; 

Edinburgh  University  (secondary  school  diploma)  ; 

Aberdeen  University  (diploma  with  distinction) ; 

Glasgow  University  (diploma  with  distinction) ; 

University  of  Dublin ; 

Royal  University  of  Ireland  ; 

College  of  Preceptors  (Fellowship  and  Licentiateship,  tc^ether 
with  the  certificate  of  ability  to  teach). 

The  National  Froebel  Union  (higher  certificate),"^ 

University  of  Wales  ({a)  certificate  and  {h)  diploma  in  education) A 

Appendix  D. 

Institutions,  etc.,  for  the  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers. 

Course  of  training  for  secondary  teachers  at  Oxford  for  the 
Oxford  University  Diploma.  (This  training  would  be  accepted, 
provided  that  students  stayed  for  three  terms,  of  which  the  vacation 
course  may  be  reckoned  as  one.l) 

University  of  Cambridge  (day  training  college),  secondary 
department. 

Durham  University. 

Birmingham  University. 

Owens  College,  Manchester. 

University  College,  Liverpool. 

Yorkshire  College,  Leeds  (provided  the  training  were  of  one 
year's  duration). 

University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor. 

University  College  of  South  Wales,  Cardiff. 

•  Added  by  an  Order  in  Council  dated  nth  August,  1902. 

t  Added  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

X  Inserted  by  the  Consultative  Committee  on  the  i8th  June,  1903. 
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University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwith. 

Cambridge  Training  College. 

Maria  Grey  College,  London. 

Cheltenham  Ladies'  College. 

Bedford  College,  Edinburgh. 

Mary  Datchelor  College,  London. 

St.  George's  Training  College,  London. 

Catholic  Training  College,  Cavendish  Square,  London. 

St.  Mary's  Hall,  Mount  Pleasant,  Liverpool. 

University  College,  Bristol  A 

Royal  College  of  Science,  London  (course  for  teaching  Associateship),\ 

St,  Mary's  College,  Paddington,\ 


TECHNICAL    INSTRUCTION    IN 
NEW    ZEALAND. 


THE     WELLINGTON     TECHNICAL      SCHOOL      AND 
OTHER    CENTRES. 

By   Arthur  D.  Riley,   Director   of  Technical   Instruction 
FOR  THE  District  of  Wellington.* 

Drawing,  etc.,  in  Primary  Schools. — Drawing  and  hand  and 
eye  subjects  have  remained  under  the  control  of  the  Technical 
School  authorities  during  the  past  year,  but  throughout  the  district 
the  work  is  practically  at  a  standstill  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
new  Code  or  Syllabus,  promised  by  the  Educational  Authorities, 
has  not  been  available.  It  is  generally  recognised  that  the  present 
course  of  drawing  and  the  requirement  of  two  hours  for  hand  and 
eye  subjects  are  too  much,  unless  relief  is  to  be  given  in  the 
ordinary  syllabus  subjects. 

Training  of  Teachers. — The  teachers  of  the  district  are, 
however,  taking  advantage  of  the  classes  held  by  the  Technical 
School  in  drawing  from  Nature,  brush  form  work,  cardboard 
modelling,  etc.,  and  will  thus  be  prepared  for  the  reforms  proposed. 

Free  Studentships. — Sixty-two  free  drawing  scholarships  have 
again  been  awarded  to  scholars  from  the  primary  schools  of  the 
City  and  suburbs,  the  course  of  instruction  being — for  boys,  drawing 

t  Added  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

•  See  previous  article  by  Mr.  Riley,  published  in  "The  Record,"  October, 
X900,  pp.  451-5,  and  also  our  Editorial  Note,  January,  1901,  pp.  20-1. 

H 
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and  woodwork ;  for  girls,  drawing  from  plant  form  with  elementary 
design,  light  and  shade,  etc. 

Cookery. — Cookery  has  been  continued  as  formerly  in  the  town 
and  country  centres,  the  number  under  instruction  being — town, 
494;  country,  315. 

Cottage  Gardening. — Agricultural  chemistry  and  cottage 
gardening  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Mauriceville  West  Schod 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  success,  and  it  is  hoped  other 
country  schools  will  follow  this  excellent  lead. 

Higher  Grade  School.— A  higher  grade  school,  having  an 
intermediate  course  of  study  between  the  primary  schools  and  the 
technical  school,  is  an  urgent  necessity.  A  school  so  established 
would  enable  a  course  of  instruction  to  be  given  upon  the  most 
modern  lines  to  all  scholars  now  in  the  seventh  Standards^ 
particularly  in  the  City  and  suburban  schools.  Manual  aed 
domestic  instruction,  chemistry,  physics  and  mathematics  aad 
commercial  subjects  could  by  this  means  be  more  practically 
with.  Some  such  scheme  of  an  intermediate  school  is  an 
necessity  in  this  City,  for  a  very  large  percentage  of  children  nB 
otherwise  proceed  to  work  at  a  time  when  additional  traiflfe^f 
provided  by  such  a  school  would  be  of  exceptional  advantaga.  • 

Art. — In  the  art  section  of  the  school  (see  illustratioB  ttt 
p.  378)  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  des|||^ 
and  modelling  work  under  Mr.  R.  Herdman-Smith,  late  of  Aft 
Bath  School  of  Art,  England.  Metal  repouss^  (see  illustsatilli 
on  p.  320)  and  metal  embossing  have  also  been  established  iS 
classes  in  the  art  section.  Wood-carving  is  now  under  Mr*  A. 
Fraser,  late  of  the  Heriot-W'att  College,  Edinburgh.  In  painli^K 
studies  in  oil  and  in  water-colour,  there  were  awarded,  in  tt^ 
English  National  Competition,  a  National  Bronze  Medal  aiA 
a  National  Book  Prize. 

Engineering. — In  engineering,  the  various  classes  in  matheniatia^ 
practical  mechanics,  steam  and  mechanical  drawing  (see  p.  37|| 
were  placed  under  the  control  of  Mr.  W.  McKenzie,  a  Whitwoift- 
Schoiar  and  late  lecturer  upon  engineering  to  the  Adeiaidt- 
University. 

Arohitecture. — In  architecture  and  building  construction,  tk^ 
rooms  provided  were  found  too  small  to  accommodate  the  numbeflii 
attending.  |f 

Carpentry  and  Joinery  are  now  successful  classes  under  wtti 
experienced  tradesman  (see  illustration  on  p.  342).  •▼ " 

Plumbing. — In  the  theory  and  practice  of  plumbing  (an 
illustration  of  the  workshop  is  given  on  p.  353)  the  course  of 
instruction  is  amended,  and  arrangements  have  now  been  made  for 
a  complete  course  for  all  apprentices.     The  master  plumbers  and  the 
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journeymen  plumbers,  at  a  joint  meeting,  agreed  with  the  action 
of  the  Plumbers'  Board  of  Control  in  the  regulations  requiring 
all  apprentices  to  go  through  the  prescribed  course,  which  is 
arranged  as  follows : — 

First  Year. — One  night  per  week,  practical  plane  and  solid 
geometry  and  model  drawing ;  one  night  per  week,  shop  practice 
in  setting  out  work  and  hand  sketching.  Fee,  12s.  per  quarter. 
It  is  a  suggestion  that  the  first  year's  fees  be  paid  by  the  master. 
Students  will  present  themselves  for  examination  in  December 
in  geometrical  and  model  drawing. 

Second  Year. — One  night  per  week,  arithmetic  as  applied  to 
plumbing  and  elementary  principles  of  plumbing;  one  night 
per  week,  practical  lead  working.     Fee,  12s.  per  quarter. 

Third  Year. — One  night  per  week,  principles  of  plumbing 
continued;  one  night  per  week,  practical  plumbing.  Fee,  12s. 
per  quarter,  or  i6s.  6d.  for  three  nights  per  week. 

Fourth  Year. — One  night  per  week,  principles  of  plumbing 
advanced  ;  one  night  per  week,  practical  plumbing,  with  complete 
fitting  up  of  household  sanitary  conveniences  and  hot  water 
supply.    Fee,  12s.  per  quarter,  or  i6s.  6d.  for  three  nights  per  week. 

Note. — Students  are  required  to  satisfy  the  instructor  as  to  their 
year's  work  before  being  permitted  to  take  up  the  next  course.  A 
local  honours  course  will  be  available  in  1904.  The  authorities  of 
the  Technical  School  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  a  report  upon  the 
year's  work  of  any  apprentice  to  his  employer. 

The  examinations  of  the  Plumbers'  Board  require  that 
candidates  in  the  principles  and  practice  ot  plumbing  must  be 
of  the  full  age  of  21  years,  have  served  five  years  at  the  trade 
jtfid  have  passed  through  the  course  of  work  above  mentioned 
Ibefore  presenting  themselves  for  examination. 

The  following  exceptions  may  be  made  subject  to  the  consent  of 

.■tipb*  Plumbers'  Board  (application  for  any  exception  to  be  made  in 

riting)  : — (i)  Candidates  who  have  served  their  apprenticeship, 

a   substantial   part   thereof,  outside  the  City  of  Wellington  ; 

i)    candidates   who    are    now   in   the   last   two    years    of    their 

^renticeship  shall  only  be  required  to  pass  under  the  conditions 

listing  to  December,  1902,  i.e.,  for  plane  and  solid  geometry  and 

lei  drawing ;    (3)  candidates  at  present  in  attendance  at  the 

Pechnical   School  are    classified    for    instruction    purposes,   and 

'permitted  to  present  themselves  for  examination   in   accordance 

^with  their  cUssification. 

No  candidate  now  serving  his  apprenticeship  (or  its  equivalent) 
in  this  City  is  allowed  to  present  himself  for  examination  at  the 
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Technical  School  on  or  after  December,  1904,  unless  he  shall  have 
taken  the  full  course  of  instruction  herein  prescribed. 

The  certificates  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute 
dated  1904  and  thenceforward  are  not  accepted  as  a  qualificatioD, 
except  in  the  honours  grade. 

Candidates  who  at  their  last  practical  examination  shall  have 
failed  to  obtain  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  marks  may  not  again 
present  themselves  before  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the 
date  of  such  last  examination. 

Candidates  must  have  passed  in  both  the  theory  and  practice  of 
plumbing  before  receiving  a  full  certificate. 

Examinations  will  be  held  annually  as  follows : — The  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute,  in  May  for  honours  only ;  local,  in 
July,  if  necessary,  and  in  December. 

The  fees  are — for  practice  and  theory,  los.  ;  for  theory  only, 
2s.  6d. 

Drain-layers  shall  present  themselves  for  a  practical  examina- 
tion in  the  laying  of  drains,  bedding,  jointing  and  insertion  of 
branches  and  traps,  etc.  Examinations  will,  if  necessary,  be  held 
annually  in  March,  June,  September  and  December ;  application 
to  be  made  at  the  office  of  the  City  Engineer,  by  whom  the 
examination  will  be  held. 

General  and  Commercial. — The  general  and  commercial  classes 
in  mathematics,  book-keeping,  shorthand  and  typewriting, 
arithmetic,  Latin  and  English  have  generally  done  satisfactory  work. 

Arts  and  Crafts. — In  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Guild  of  the  School 
some  of  the  sections  have  lapsed  from  lack  of  interest,  while  others, 
notably  the  architectural,  art  needlework  and  photographic 
sections,  have  done  excellent  work. 

Bzaminations. — The  examinations  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute  and  the  Board  of  Education,  lately  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  are  becoming  more  and  more  unsatisfactory, 
owing  to  the  enormous  length  of  time  before  the  results  are  known, 
and  in  the  latter  case  especially  so.  We  are  already  at  the  middle 
of  March,  and  no  results  of  the  last  June  examinations  are  to  hand, 
whilst  we  are  required  to  apply  for  this  year's  papers  in  Januar) . 
A  Local  Colonial  Examination  is  a  necessity. 

Library. — Our  library  (see  illustration  on  p.  359)  now  contains 
1,445  volumes  upon  technical  and  art  subjects,  1,088  works  having 
been  lent  to  the  students  during  the  year,  whilst  24  periodicals 
are  at  all  times  available  to  the  students. 

Management. — A  new  Board  of  Management  has  now  been 
formed,  consisting  of  four  members  of  the  City  Council,  three 
members  of  the  Education  Board  and  one  member  of  the 
Industrial  Association,  one  vacancy  being  left  for  the  Chamber  of 
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1st 
year. 


Commerce.     The  number  of  members  is  decided  by  the  amounts 
of  the  contributions  of  the  various  bodies. 

Students  at  the  Central  Technical  School.— The  following 
figures  represent  an  increase  of  338  entries  upon  those  of  190 1 : — 

Day  Classes. 
Design  

Drawing  and  painting  (whole-day  students) 12 

,,              ,,         (half-day  students)    28 

Geometry  and  perspective    13 

Secondary  school  scholars  (drawing) — 

,,           ,,         (manual  instruction)..  — 

Primary  school  scholars    50 

Wood-carving 9 

Clay  modelling    20 

Kepousse — 

Shorthand 30 

Typewriting * 18 

Teachers  and  pupil  teachers  (Saturday)    137 

Wood-carving  (Saturday) 15 

Evening  Classes. 

Architectural  and  building  construction 40     . .     47     . .     39     . .     38 

Mechanical  drawing 67     ..     69     ..     59     ..     51 

Drawing 71     ..     74     ..     76     ..     72 

Life  class 6     ..       8     ..       7     ..       9 

Practical  plumbing 43     ..     41     ..     45     .,     41 

Theory  of  plumbing   43     . .     32     . .     30     . .     17 

Wood-carving  and  modelling 15     . .     20     . .     15     . .     18 

Mathematics    23     ..     18     ..     17     ..     18 

Joinery  and  carpentry    26     ..     18     ..     25     ..     26 

Shorthand  and  typewriting 43     ..     31     ..     42     ..     27 

Design    —     . .     18     . .     26     . .     20 

Geometry  and  model 73     . .     64     . .     48     . .     35 

Arithmetic    21     ..     27     ..     24     ..     17 

Electric  lighting 32     ..     23     ..     12     ..     12 

Book-keeping 67     . .     57     . .     48     . .     42 

Latin 7     ..     12     .,       8     ..       5 

English II     ..     15     ..     17     ..       6 

Practical  mechanics 22     . .     15     . .       6     . .       6 


2nd 
year. 

..       19       . 

3rd 
year. 

.       25       .. 

..       12       . 

.       14       .. 

..       29       . 

.       27       .. 

..       9     . 

..     28     . 

.         7       .. 
.       27       .. 

..      15     • 
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Extension. — There  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  the  extension  of 
our  buildings,  additional  class-rooms  and  workshop  accommodation 
being  required  for  the  steady  growth  of  numbers  in  the  various 
departments. 

The  Manual  and  Technical  Instruction  Act  of  1900  has  greatly 
facilitated  the  conduct  of  the  work  financially,  a  result  that  would 
naturally  be  anticipated  from  the  ample  provisions  of  the  Act, 
which  were  summarised  and  compared  in  "  The  Record "  for 
January,  1901,  with  those  of  the  English  Technical  Instruction 
Act  of  1889. 
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THE     LONDON     TECHNICAL     EDUCATION 
BOARD  AND  PRACTICAL  GARDENING. 


THE   SCHOOL   AT   REGENT'S   PARK.* 

In  1897,  ^^^  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  Count)- 
Council  made  a  maintenance  grant  of  ;f  100  to  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  practical  gardening  on 
condition  that  a  certain  number  of  London  County  Council  scholars 
should  receive  free  tuition.  The  experiment  was  ver}'  successful, 
and  since  then  annual  and  increased  grants  have  been  made  and 
the  number  of  scholars  has  been  increased. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  to  boys  who  wish  to  become 
gardeners,  not  upon  the  result  of  a  set  examination  but  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  record  and  qualifications  of  the  candidates. 
Each  candidate  furnishes  the  Board  with  a  statement  of  his  past 
career  and  his  future  intentions,  the  application  being  supported  in 
each  case  by  a  specific  recommendation  from  the  head-master  and 
other  teachers.  The  scholarships  are  open  to  boys  not  less  than 
14  and  not  more  than  16  years  of  age,  and  provide  free  instruction 
in  gardening  and  horticulture  at  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society,  and  a  maintenance  grant  of  ;^2o  per  annum  for  scholars 
under  15  and  ^25  per  annum  for  scholars  over  15  years  of  age. 
The  scholarships  are  awarded  in  the  first  place  for  one  year,  but 
are  renewable  for  a  second  and  third  year  provided  the  progress  of 
the  scholar  is  satisfactory. 

The  Society  was  thus  encouraged  thoroughly  to  equip  the  school 
at  the  outset,  a  regular  supply  of  students  being  assured.  At  the 
present  time  the  school  consists  of  33  pupils ;  of  these,  20  are 
London  scholars  who,  having  gained  County  Council  scholarships, 
have  elected  to  take  up  gardening  as  their  vocation.  The  great 
improvement  in  the  physique  and  general  condition  of  the  boj"s 
gives  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  healthfulness  of  the  occupation. 

The  Society  finds  very  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  good  situations 
for  the  pupils  who  have  passed  through  a  three  years'  course  and 
who  have  obtained  the  diploma  of  the  Society.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  demand  for  gardeners 
from  this  school  from  nurserymen,  and  positions  are  already  held 
by  the  Board's  scholars  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  William  Paul 
and   Son,  Waltham   Cross,  and   Messrs.   Williams  and   Son,   at 

'  This  account  is  based  upon  particulars  published  in  the  Tenth  A^onaal 
Report  of  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County  Council  dealt 
with  in  the  Reviews  on  pp.  387-9. 
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Holloway,  and  several  have  been  appointed  as  assistant  gardeners 
at  important  seats  in  the  country.  One  of  the  most  promising 
of  the  scholars  has  been  appointed  assistant  instructor  in  the 
gardening  school. 

As  the  gardens  of  the  Society  consist  of  19  acres  of  lawns, 
shrubberies,  flower -borders,  a  large  conservatory  and  spacious 
greenhouses  (see  illustrations  on  pp.  289,  305,  and  383),  there  is 
no  branch  of  gardening  which  is  not  practised,  and  as  the  pupils 
are  drafted  in  turn  to  the  various  departments,  and  take  part  in 
every  operation  going  on  under  experienced  men,  an  all-round 
knowledge  as  rare  as  it  is  valuable  is  obtained. 

The  course  commences  in  the  middle  of  O.ctober  and  lasts  three 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  final  examination  takes  place 
conducted  by  expert  external  examiners,  and  diplomas  are  awarded 
to  those  who  pass. 

The  pupils  are  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  a  head- 
instructor  and  three  assistants.  They  are  divided  into  three 
divisions,  according  as  they  happen  to  be  in  their  first,  second 
or  third  year.  During  the  first  year  they  are  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  elementary  outdoor  work  of  a  garden — the  uses 
of  implements,  digging,  trenching,  hoeing,  preparing  for  planting, 
the  care  of  lawns,  mowing,  sweeping,  weeding  and  rolling,  the 
flower  garden,  care  of  herbaceous  borders,  pricking  off,  planting, 
staking  and  tying  plants,  and,  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  garden, 
double-digging,  manuring  and  preparing  seed  beds.  Indoors  they 
prepare  the  material  for  composts  and  assist  in  potting,  watering, 
top-dressing  and  tying  plants,  in  the  propagation  of  cuttings  and 
pricking-off  of  seedlings. 

At  the  expiration  of  each  school  year  an  examination  by  an 
outside  judge  takes  place;  this  consists  of  practical  work  in  the 
garden  and  papers  on  subjects  connected  with  gardening. 

Second-year  students  practise  the  preparing  and  storing  of 
manures  and  methods  of  application;  the  care  of  lawns,  flower 
and  kitchen  garden,  shrubbery,  fernery,  etc. ;  sowing  of  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds  and  planting  tubers;  growing  vegetables,  flowers 
and  fruits;  outdoor  tomato  culture;  also  horticultural  building, 
repairing,  painting  and  glazing ;  propagation  by  division  of  roots, 
steins  and  tubers;  insect  and  fungoid  pests,  and  methods  of 
extermination;  melon,  cucumber  and  tomato  culture;  principles 
of   hot-water  heating. 

Third-year  students  are  taught  the  pruning  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  mowing  with  the  scythe  ;  special  classes  of  plants,  hybridisation 
and  selection ;  the  care  of  conservatories,  plant-houses,  frames 
and  pits  ;  spraying  plants,  mushroom  culture,  vine  and  fig  culture 
and  budding  and  grafting. 
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Instruction  is  also  given  in  the  keeping  of  garden  accounts, 
stockbooks,  stores,  etc. ;  purchase  of  pots,  gravel,  sand,  peat, 
manure,  etc. ;  elementary  meteorology,  the  theory  of  landscape 
gardening,  plant  parasites,  sprays  and  washes  for  insect  pests. 

In  addition  to  the  practical  outdoor  work  done  by  the  pupils  in 
each  division,  the  scientific  principles  underlying  each  operation 
are  explained  in  the  class-room,  and  the  students  are  encouraged  to 
make  daily  notes  of  their  work.  Lectures  and  demonstrations  on 
botanical  and  horticultural  subjects  by  well-known  lecturers  are 
given  each  year,  which  all  students  are  required  to  attend.  Those 
given  last  season  dealt  with  fungoid  and  insect  (>ests  of  plants. 

A  feature  of  much  value  from  a  floricultural  point  of  view  is  the 
exhibition  of  plants  and  flowers  which  is  given  each  year  in  the 
gardens.  Here  are  displayed  all  the  new  and  improved  varieties 
of  plants,  and  the  best  specimens  grown  by  the  great  nurserymen. 
Students  have  free  access  to  all  shows,  and  are  taught  to  note  and 
familiarise  themselves  with  the  points  of  excellence  of  each  exhibit, 
thus  fixing  in  their  minds  a  standard  for  future  guidance. 

Aided  by  a  grant  from  the  Technical  Education  Board,  the 
Society  has  now  erected  and  equipped  a  laboratory  (see  p.  384), 
accommodating  30  students,  for  the  study  of  botany  and 
horticultural  chemistry  in  connection  with  the  school,  and  here 
students  attend  lectures  and  demonstrations  and  receive  practical 
instruction  in  laboratory  work  under  a  director  who  has  been 
specially  appointed  by  the  Society. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  presided  over 
by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  was  held  on  April  ist,  1903,  when  the 
Chairman  of  the  Technical  Education  Board  delivered  an  address 
and  formally  opened  the  new  laboratory. 

Altogether,  a  sum  of  ;^2,ooo  has  been  spent  upon  the  school, 
and  towards  this  the  Technical  Education  Board  have  contributed 
^850. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  gardening,  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  joint  action  of  the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee 
of  the  London  County  Council  and  the  Board  in  providing  botanic 
gardens  in  the  parks  for  the  instruction  of  elementary  school 
scholars  at  a  cost  of  ;^2oo  per  annum.  The  three  parks  selected 
are  Battersea,  Ravenscourt  and  Victoria.  Beds  are  specially 
prepared  for  the  cultivation,  in  each  park,  of  plants  belonging  to 
20  of  the  most  important  natural  orders,  and  arrangements  are 
made  for  competent  assistants  to  be  present  at  regular  times  to 
give  information  to  students  and  teachers  and  to  provide 
specimens  for  study  whenever  this  can  be  done  without 
detriment  to  the  plants. 
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IX.— REVIEWS. 


(A)   THE   COUNTY   OF   LONDON.- 

The  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London 
County  Council  clearly  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  scheme  of  the  Board  has 
a  very  practical  application  to  the  many  and  varied  industries  which  find  a  home 
in  the  metropolis.  This  is  seen  in  the  direct  benefits  and  other  advantages 
obtained  from  the  instruction  afforded  in  classes  and  institutions  by  many  of 
the  workers  in  those  industries.  These  points  are  emphasised  in  the  accounts 
given  in  the  report  of  the  history  and  work  of  a  number  of  special  individual 
schools  and  institutions  which  the  Board  have  been  the  medium  of  establishing ; 
and  additional  interest  is  attached  to  the  information  by  the  insertion  of  45 
excellent  illustrations  of  ihe  interior  and  exterior  portions  of  certain  institutions. 
One  of  these  accounts,  with  its  accompanying  illustrations,  shows  what  the  Board 
have  done  in  the  direction  of  training  practical  gardeners,  and  we  reproduce  it 
by  kind  permission  on  pp.  382-386.  Brief  statements  are  also  included  in  the 
report  as  to  all  the  efforts  made  by  the  Board  in  certain  directions,  e.g.j  secondary 
schools,  commercial  education,  trade  instruction,  polytechnics  and  domestic 
economy;  but,  as  these  have  already  been  referred  to  in  our  columns,  recent 
developments  only  now  need  notice. 

For  the  year  1903-4,  the  Board  estimate  their  requirements  at  /iga.ooo,  and 
this  sum,  which  is  the  largest  grant  yet  made  in  respect  of  any  one  year  and 
which  represents  practically  the  whole  of  London's  share  of  the  Residue,  has 
been  voted  by  the  County  Council.  Of  this,  an  amount  of  over  ^42,000  will  be 
required  to  meet  the  claims  already,  or  about  to  be,  incurred  for  capital  outlay 
iip)on,  or  for  the  further  equipment  of,  different  institutions. 

Polytechnics  and  Technical  Institutions. — As  part  of  the  prospective 
expenditure  of  ^70,000  upon  the  polytechnics,  indicated  last  year  (see  "The 
Record,"  Vol.  XL,  July,  p.  360),  extensive  new  buildings  are  being,  or  are  about 
to  be,  erected  at  the  Northern,  the  Borough,  the  Battersea  and  the  South- 
western Polytechnics  at  a  total  cost  ;f50,ooo,  and  for  Hackney  Technical 
Institute;  while  large  developments  are  taking  place  at  the  City  of  London 
College  and  at  Paddington,  where  the  re-organised  institution  will  serve  the 
district  of  the  north-west  of  London. 

All  the  day  departments  at  the  various  polytechnics  which  provide  systematic 
courses  for  trade  students  are  working  most  satisfactorily.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  day  schools  of  architecture,  of  photography  and  of  carriage- 
building  at  Regent  Street,  and  the  National  School  of  Bakery  and  Confectionery 
in  the  Borough.  There  is  evidence  that  the  number  of  special  departments 
dealing  with  different  trades  will  increase  at  these  institutions.  A  department  for 
technical  instruction  in  electric  traction  is  in  process  of  formation  at  Battersea 
Polytechnic,  and  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  technical  optics  will  probably 
be  undertaken  at  Northampton  Institute,  Clerkenwell,  in  co-operation  with  the 
leading  trade  agencies.  In  connection  with  the  optical  instrument  industry, 
it  is  pointed  out  in  the  report  that  England  is  suffering  from  the  want  of 
technical  instruction,  and  that  the  value  of  scientific  instruments  imported  rose 

•  London  County  Council:  Annual  Report  of  the  Technical  Education  Board,  1902-3,  presented 
to  the  Council  12th  May,  1903  (London:  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  2s.  6d.). 
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from  ;f99,ooo  in  1897  to  over  ^700,000  in  1901.  There  are  no^*  over  4.000  e\'cning 
classes  of  all  kinds  carried  on  in  institutions  conducted  or  aided  by  the  Technical 
Education  Board,  and  the  number  of  day  students,  including  pupils  in  the  day 
schools,  at  the  polytechnics,  reaches  5,800. 

Secondary  Schools. — The  task  of  providing  suitable  facilities  for  practical 
instruction  in  science  and  manual  work  in  the  secondary  schools  has  been,  as 
a  whole,  practically  completed,  as  many  as  81  laboratories,  lecture  rooms  and 
workshops  having  been  equipped  with  the  aid  of  the  Board.  One  result  of  these 
improvements  is  to  be  found  in  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  Government 
grants  received  by  aided  secondary-  schools,  this  form  of  aid  haWng  risen  in  four 
years  from  ^9,533  to  /i4,7i2.  As  regards  the  direct  and  indirect  results  of 
the  receipt  of  these  grants  upon  the  general  efficiency  of  the  teaching  in  the 
schools,  the  report  does  well  to  note  that  *•  the  change  of  method  in  a\(-arding^ 
"  Board  of  Education  grants  for  science  teaching  in  secondary  schools  in  recent 
"  years  by  removing  the  necessity  of  presenting  young  children  for  public 
••  examinations  has  had  an  excellent  effect.  The  freedom  now  given  to  science 
••  teachers  to  submit  their  own  schemes  of  instruction  to  meet  the  needs  of 
••  particular  schools  or  for  other  considerations  has  produced  an  interesting 
«•  variety  in  methods  of  teaching  and  courses  of  instruction  which  would  have 
"  been  impossible  under  the  more  rigid  system  of  elementary  and  advanced 
"  science  and  art  examinations.  The  very  liberal  grants  awarded  by  the  Board 
••  of  Education  have  also  done  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  efficiency  of  the 
"  teaching  by  making  it  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  children  taught  together 
•'  in  science  classes  by  increasing  the  number  of  well-qualified  teachers."  The 
development  of  the  art  instruction  in  secondary  schools  along  more  educational 
lines  is  now  receiving  particular  attention. 

Scholarships. — The  Board's  scholarship  scheme,  which  involves  a  total 
annual  outlay  of  /5o,ooo,  assists  2,938  scholars  and  exhibitioners.  In  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  grades  of  scholarships,  it  is  worthy  of  record 
that,  at  the  last  open  competitions  for  intermediate  and  county  scholarships. 
55  per  cent,  of  the  former  were  obtained  by  junior  scholars  and  six  out  of  eight 
of  the  latter  by  intermediate  scholars  who  had  previously  held  junior  scholarships 
from  public  elementary  schools.  In  addition  to  from  80  to  100  teachers*  training 
scholarships  now  awarded,  the  scheme  has  recently  been  extended  by  the 
institution  of  {a)  ten  scholarships  to  young  women  of  18  and  21  years  of  age  who 
have  already  been  not  less  than  one  year  in  domestic  service,  {b)  tMrel\-e 
scholarships  for  crippled,  deaf  and  blind  boys  and  girls  between  14  and  17  j-ears 
of  age,  tenable  at  technical  or  art  schools  for  the  study  of  technological,  artistic 
and  domestic  subjects,  and  of  (c)  other  scholarships  for  boys  who  intend  to  enter 
some  branch  of  the  wood-working  industry. 

Domestic  Economy. — The  value  of  the  training  given  in  the  14  day  schools  of 
domestic  economy  established  by  the  Board  is  brought  into  evidence  for  the  first 
time  by  an  interesting  summary  of  the  previous  appointments  since  trainin§^  and 
the  post  now  held  by  65  of  the  scholars.  With  quite  a  few  exceptions,  all  of 
these  have  taken  up  some  form  of  teaching,  chiefly  in  the  metropolis  and 
especially  in  institutions  connected  with  the  Technical  Education  Board  and  the 
London  School  Board.  The  course  at  these  training  schools  has  been  extended 
so  as  to  cover  a  full  school  year  ;  the  curriculum  has  been  consequent!}*  imp>ro\-ed 
and  strengthened,  all  pupils  now  being  expected  to  do  work  (including  household 
arithmetic)  which  in  former  years  was  only  required  of  those  taking  a  second 
course  of  instruction.  As  regards  general  technical  instruction  for  women,  a 
special  sub-committee  has  recently  been  appointed  by  the  Board  to  consider  the 
subject. 
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University  Education. — The  advanced  instruction  in  the  polytechnic 
institutions  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  establishment  of  the  University  of 
London  as  a  teaching  body.  Six  of  these  institutions  have  been  recognised  as 
giving  full  courses  for  degrees  in  arts  and  science,  for  which  large  numbers  of 
students  have  already  entered ;  and  others  have  been  induced  to  prepare  for 
university  courses.  The  number  of  free  places  at  four  of  the  schools  of  the 
University,  which  receive  direct  grants  from  the  Board  amounting  to  /5,ooo, 
has  been  considerably  increased,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of 
the  London  Day  Training  College,  the  development  of  which  must  eventually 
mean  further  financial  support  to  the  schools.  Nineteen  professorships, 
lectureships  and  demonstratorships  in  various  branches  of  university  teaching 
have  been  instituted  for  a  yearly  outlay  of  /io,ooo. 


(B)    NOTES    UPON    LOCAL    ADMINISTRATION    AND 
ORGANISATION    IN    VARIOUS    COUNTIES. 

Bedfordshire. — A  very  interesting  Memorandum,*  by  Mr.  Frank  Spooner, 
upon  educational  work  in  this  county  has  been  issued  recently.  It  deals  with 
the  question  from  two  points  of  view — (i)  the  achievements  of  the  past  twelve 
years,  and  (2)  suggestions  for  future  operation.  Thus,  the  document  should  serve 
the  useful  dual  purpose  of  a  record  of  the  work  of  the  late  Technical  Instruction 
Committee,  who  were  necessarily  kept  aloof  from  the  primary  schools,  and  of  a 
guide  to  the  new  Education  Committee,  who  have  the  much  larger  task  before 
them  of  organising  all  grades  of  education.  The  Memorandum  afterwards 
proceeds  to  review  the  needs  of  the  county  in  connection  with  primary  and 
secondary  schools  respectively. 

Past  Achievements. — These  have  been  carried  through  under  great,  and  not 
merely  initial,  difficulties,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  restriction  of  the  range  of 
the  instruction  and  the  unbelief  of  the  population  in  the  need  of  it,  the  low 
average  standard  of  general  education,  the  deplorable  lack  of  suitable  teachers 
and  lecturers  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  limited  funds  available.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  under  such  difficulties  preliminary  effort  only  fitly  designates  the 
character  of  past  work,  the  appropriateness  and  utility  of  which  can,  however, 
be  readily  measured  by  the  following  abridged  summary : — 

In  five  urban  centres  in  the  county,  local  committees  exist  for  the  provision  of 
instruction  in  the  sciences  and  in  art  as  well  as  in  commercial  and  purely 
technical  subjects,  the  demand  being  in  excess  of  the  supply  ;  in  numerous 
\nllage  centres  (upwards  of  40)  there  are  evening  schools  in  which,  in  addition  to 
instruction  purely  continuative  of  the  elementary  school,  there  is  imparted 
knowledge  special  to  rural  life  or  to  the  domestic  arts  of  the  poor ;  promising 
beginnings  have  been  made  of  a  county  institute,  where  agricultural  instruction 
may  be  obtained  intermediate  between  that  provided  in  the  local  evening  schools 
and  that  to  be  obtained  at  the  higher  agricultural  colleges,  whilst  the  more 
practical  needs  in  developing  the  arts  of  husbandry  are  not  neglected ;  peripatetic 
teachers  and  lecturers  have  awakened  a  real  desire  in  the  villages  for  knowledge 
of  subjects  now  recognised  as  important ;  substantial  assistance  has  been  given 
to  the  Bedford  Grammar  School  in  the  establishment  of  engineering  and  other 
workshops,  and  to  the  Bedford  Modern  School  and  the  Dunstable  Grammar 

♦  Bedfordshire  County  Council:  Education  Act,  1902— A  Memorandum  submitted  to  the 
Technical  Instruction  Committee  at  their  last  meeting  held  on  24th  April.  1903,  by  Frank 
Spooner,  Organising  Secretary  for  Technical  Instruction  (Shire  Hull,  Bedford). 
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School  in  introducing  practical  instruction  in  science  ;  and  trained  district 
nurses  have  been  provided  for  the  benefit  of  a  considerable  number  of  villages. 
In  each  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  close  upon  2,000  students  have  receix'^ 
class  instruction  continued  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  months,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  large  total  of  persons  attending  short  lecture-courses  in  numerous  local 
centres. 

General  Suggestions  for  Future  Work. — These,  which  should  be  found 
to  apply  to  all  rural  areas,  are  laid  down  as  (i)  due  regard  to  education  as  a 
whole  and  not  detached  branches  of  it,  (2)  the  arrangement  of  subjects  into 
prop)erly-defined  courses,  (3)  the  use  of  peripatetic  instruction  as  an  avenue  only 
to  permanent  teaching,  (4)   the  placing  of  educational  advantages  within  easy 
reach  of  all  parts  of  the  county  by  means  of,  at  least,  evening  schools  or 
scholarships  attached  thereto.     Finally,  the  subject  of  co-ordination  is  given  great 
prominence  in  these  suggestions,  as  it  is  well  considered  to  be  **  the  fundamental 
problem  of  the  Education  Authority,"  and  "a  term  to  be  interpreted  in  a  two- 
••  fold   sense,     (i.)  In   a  narrower  sense   the  term  refers   to    matters  internal 
"  to  the  individual    school.      The   curriculum  of  each  type  of  school  should 
"  exhibit  the  quality   of    co-ordination   in  its  choice  and  arrangement  of  the 
"  subjects  to  be  taught,     (ii.)     In  its  broader  and  more  general  sense  the  term 
••  refers  to  the  schools   taken  collectively.     Each  type  of  school  or  institution 
*•  should  exhibit  the  quality  of  co-ordination  in  the  relation  which  its  curriculum 
"  as  a  whole  bears  to  the  curricula  of  schools  or  institutions  of  the  other  types. 
"  A  school  which  has  due  regard  to  co-ordination  in  the  former  sense  aims  at 
•*  securing  not  only  a  'general'  education,  i.e.,  an  education  directed  to  achieve  a 
"  general  preparation  in  character  and  disposition,  in  intelligence  and  skill  for 
"  all  the  duties  of  life,  but  a  '  special '  education  so  far  as  this  is  possible  under 
"  the  conditions  of  age  or  domestic  circumstance,  calculated  directly  to  prepare 
••  the  scholar  for  the  labour,  trade  or  profession  to  which  he  seems  destined. 
••  Schools  or  institutions  which  have  due  regard  to  co-ordination  in  the  latter 
"  sense  aim  equally  at  a  general  and  special  education  as  just  described,  but 
"  with  their  curricula  so  designed  that  a  scholar  may  pass  from  a  school  of  the 
•*  lower  type  to  a  school  of  the  higher  type  easily  and  without  his  educa.tional 
"  career  suffering  undue  interruption.    The  instruction  obtainable  in  the  various 
••  schools  or  institutions  being  required  to  be  in  true  continuity  and  progression. 
"  it  will  be  a  matter  of  chief  concern  with  the  Education  Authority  to  keep  this 
*'  principle  well  in  view  in  respect  of  whatever  schools  of  each   type  it  may 
"  control  or  provide,  as  well  as  of  those  other  schools  or  institutions  which,  it 
••  may  select  at   which  its  scholarships  or  exhibitions  may  be  tenable.      The 
••  details  are  matters  for  expert  advice,  but  the  principle  is  one  which  cannot  be 
"  too  well  grasped  or  too  constantly  kept  in   view   by  every   member    of    an 
••  Education  Authority." 

The  Needs  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools. — With  respect  to  the 
primary  schools,  it  must  suffice  to  say  here  that  the  training  of  teachers  vrill 
have  to  take  precedence  in  the  programme  of  the  Local  Education  Authority. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  held  that,  for  a  time,  special  training  must  be  provided 
for  teachers  in  rural  schools,  but  that  there  will  be  far  greater  opportunities 
than  under  the  old  conditions  for  the  development  of  those  schools^  these 
opportunities  having  been  opened  out  by  "  the  association  of  the  schools  >vhich 
is  now  obtainable."  As  regards  secondary  schools  in  Bedfordshire,  the  supply 
of  school  places  falls  short  of  the  estimated  requirements  by  nearly  one-fourth 
At  present  there  is  provision  for  only  330  scholars  for  a  population  of  over 
136,000,  inasmuch  as  the  bulk  of  the  2,000  scholars  attending  the  schools  in 
Bedford  are  chiefly  boarders  from  outside  the  county.    To  meet  this  deficiency 
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it  is  submitted  "  is  a  problem  of  grave  importance  to  be  solved  in  the  next  few 
years."  Then  the  necessity  for  establishing  completely  organised  evening 
schools  offering  progressive  courses  of  instruction  properly  co-ordinated 
(specimens  of  which  are  given)  has  already  been  mentioned.  These  steps  will, 
of  course,  render  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  county  scholarships  absolutely 
imperative.  The  formation  of  at  least  two  schools  of  art  (at  Bedford  and  Luton) 
is  regarded  as  essential,  there  being  no  institution  of  the  kind  within  the  county 
borders. 

Derbyshire.* — Comparisons  with  1890-1. — In  the  last  report  of  this  County 

Committee  some  striking  figures  are  supplied  which  indicate  the  advances  made 

during  the  last  twelve  years.  The  Committee's  aid  offered  in  1892  to  science  and 

art  classes  already  existing  caused  the  number  of  centres  to  rise  in  four  years 

from  27  to  53,  and  the  enrolment  from   1,277  ^^  4.094— in  other  words,  the 

centres  were  nearly  doubled  and  the  enrolment  more  than  trebled.      "  The 

"  statistics  relating  to  the  subject  of  mining  are  of  special  interest.     Prior  to 

"  1891  not  more  than  20  students  appear  to  have  been  attending  public  classes  in 

"  this  subject,  whilst  the  average  enrolment  in  local  classes  in  coal  mining  for 

"  the  past  eight  years  has  been  about  500."    As  regards  evening  schools,  in  the 

session  i»90-i  there  were  not  more  than  ten  with  a  total  enrolment  of  less  than 

600  ;    last  session  there  were  about  80  schools  and  the  enrolment  was  3,835,  the 

Government  grants  received  under  the  Clause  VII.  Regulations  being  nearly 

;f2,5oo.    Perhaps,  however,  the  most  striking  facts  are  available  in  connection 

with   the  work  done  in  the  direction  of  organising    an  adequate  supply  of 

secondary  schools  for  the  county.     The  Committee's  action  has  been  based  most 

successfully  upon  a  scheme  adopted  before   1893-4,  ^  synopsis  of  which  was 

published  in  "The  Record,"  October,  1902  (pp.  446-50).     It  appears  that  in 

1891  there  was  only  one  public  secondary  school  for  girls ;   now  there  are  eight 

girls'  schools,  to  be  increased  shortly  to  ten,  and  the  number  of  scholars  in 

attendance  is  increased  nearly  four-fold.    This  great  change  was  effected  partly 

by  improving  existing  schools  and  partly  by  establishing  new  schools  (four),  each 

of  ^vbich  has  an  interesting  history  briefly  noted  later ;  two  other  schools  for  the 

Heanor  and   Swadlincote  districts  are  much  needed.      The  effect   upon  the 

operation  of  the  scholarship  scheme  was  most  marked.    "  In  1892  only  six  out  of 

••  60  successful  candidates  were  sent  to  schools  in  the  county ;  at  the  present 

"  time,  out  of  about  250  minor  scholarships,  230  are  being  held  at  schools  within 

"  tbe  administrative  county  and  only  20  at  schools  .    .    .    outside."  Again,  during 

tlie  last  eight  years  pupils  in  county  schools  gained  five  major  and  34  intermediate 

scfaolarships,  while  pupils  in  outside  schools  obtained   14  major  and  three 

intermediate  scholarships.   Of  the  four  new  schools  for  boys  and  girls  established 

since  X891,  the  school  at  Heanor  was  formed  in  1893  by  the  Heanor  Local  Board, 

and    is  supported  by  Board  of  Education  and  County  Council  grants  and  the 

proceeds  of  a  penny  rate.     The  school  at  Clay  Cross  was  established  in  1893  by 

file  Scbool  Board  as  an  organised  science  school :  it  is  now  managed  by  a  joint 

cominittee  of  representatives  of  the  School  Board  and  the  County  Council.   The 

school   at  Bakewell  (Lady  Manners  Grammar)  was  carried  on  in  inconvenient 

buildings  prior  to  1874,  when  the  funds  of  the  charity  were  allowed  to  accumulate. 

New    buildings  were  erected  in  1895-6,  at  a  cost  of  /3,ooo,  of  which  a  sum  of 

y'1,200    was  contributed  by  the  County  Council,   and  the  school  opened  in 

September,  1896.    The  school  buildings  at  Glossop  were  presented  to  the  town 

«£>^rby shire  County  Council :  Report  of  the  Technical  Education  Committee  on  the  work  of  the 
session,  x^oi-s. 
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in  1901  by  Lord  Howard  of  Glossop,  equipped  jointly  by  the  County  Council 
and  the  Town  Council,  and  opened  in  the  same  year.  In  addition,  the  (Hrls' 
High  School  at  Chesterfield,  which  was  opened  as  a  private  school  in  1892  was 
placed  under  public  management  in  the  next  year. 

Leicestenhire. — The  condition  of  the  secondary  schools  in  this  county  in  1891 
and  some  of  the  results  of  the  policy  subsequently  pursued  by  the  Technical 
Education  Committee  of  the  County  Council  were  referred  to  in  '*  The  Record  " 
for  January,  1903  (p.  6).  In  a  later  review*  of  the  whole  matter  the  Committee 
show  that  the  new  schools  built  and  the  enlargements  made  to  others  have 
caused  the  number  of  pupils  to  increase  from  551  in  1891  to  886  (574  boys  and 
312  girls),  that  of  girls  being  nearly  doubled.  And,  further,  the  stafi  as  a  whole 
has  been  more  than  doubled,  the  method  of  employing  visiting  masters  and 
mistresses  for  special  subjects  having  been  extended  to  eleven  of  the  15  existing 
schools.  Remarkable  progress  has  also  been  made  with  evening  schools  and 
science  and  art  classes.  Of  the  former,  only  ten  were  in  existence  in  1890  ;  last 
session  there  were  83  schools  w  th  5.549  scholars  enrolled.  Of  science  and  art 
centres,  there  were  only  three  in  1890  with  77  students,  while  last  session  69 
classes  containing  674  pupils  were  formed  at  14  centres.  The  grants  to  these 
schools  and  classes  from  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  County  Council  now 
aggregate  /3.000  a  year. 

Surrey.f — Initial  Organisation  under  the  Education  Act,  1902. — The 
Surrey  Education  Committee  are  to  the  forefront  among  Local  Aothoriiies  in 
issuing  complete  statements  of  their  efforts  to  bring  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Education  Act,  1902,  into  speedy  operation.  Apart  from  the  interesting 
developments  taking  place  and  noted  below  in  connection  with  higher 
education,  facilitated  by  the  useful  work  of  the  late  Technical  Education 
Committee,  lines  of  policy  in  the  administration  and  organisation  of  eleoientarj 
education  are  laid  down  that  should  be  of  practical  service  to  other  Connty 
Authorities  devising  new  schemes.  Of  the  more  important  steps  taken. 
special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  establishment  of  a  Consultative  Board  to 
the  County  Committee,  representative  of  all  grades  of  education  and  especially 
of  those  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  teaching ;  detailed 
particulars  of  this  scheme  will  be  published  in  our  next  issue.  Further,  three 
valuable  reports  appear,  preceded  by  interim  regulations,  upon  the  important 
subject  of  school  attendance:  these  contain  the  specific  recommendations 
adopted  by  the  Elementary  Committee,  who  advocate,  inttr  alia,  the  abolishment 
of  the  clerks  of  the  old  Union  School  Attendance  Committees,  the  appointment 
of  Superintendent  Officers  to  special  county  divisions  (four  out  of  eight  are 
already  appointed)  and  the  encouragement  of  a  system  of  paid  correspondents 
to  voluntary  schools  (grouped).  Lastly,  other  circulars,  etc.,  to  which 
reference  cannot  here  be  made,  deal  with  elementary  education  as  follows : — 
a  list  of  the  School  Boards  in  the  county  with  the  constitution  of  the  proposed  ne^ 
Boards,  the  duties  of  Council  and  voluntary  school  managers,  schools  of  both  kinds 
taken  over  and  lists  of  their  managers,  the  delegation  of  powers  to  Joint  Boards 
of  Council  schools,  etc.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  of  co-operation  relating  to 
higher  education  between  the  County  Council  and  the  Richmond  Corporation, 

*  Leicestershire  County  Council :  Report  of  Technical  Education  Committee  presented  to  and 
adopted  by  the  meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  the  X3th  May,  1903. 

+  First  and  Second  Reports  of  the  Surrey  Education  Committee  received  at  the  meetiogs  oC 
the  County  Council  held  on  12th  May  and  aSth  July,  1903,  respectively. 
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published  in  a  tentative  form  in  the  last  issue  of  "The  Record"  (pp.  203-4), 
have  now  been  finally  settled,  but  the  modifications  "  in  no  way  alter  the  spirit  of 
the  proposals."  The  last  phrase  (three  lines)  in  Clause  (i)  has  been  struck 
out,  and  it  has  been  decided  to  refer  any  matters  that  may  arise  for  determination 
to  an  arbitrator ;  the  agreement  takes  effect  from  ist  October  next.  Of  the 
remaining  four  Part  III.  Authorities,  at  Wimbledon  a  Joint  Committee  has  been 
formed  for  the  management  of  the  local  technical  institute  and  secondary 
school,  consisting  of  15  members  nominated  by  the  Urban  District  Council,  five 
by  the  County  Council  and  five  and  three  respectively  by  the  Merton  and 
Morden  Parish  Councils.  Difficult  legal  points  have  so  far  hindered  the 
adoption  of  a  scheme  of  co-operation  with  the  Kingston  Corporation ;  and  no 
agreements  have  been  entered  into  with  the  Guildford  and  Reigate  boroughs, 
the  latter  authority  having  declined  the  Council's  proposals,  and  this  means 
some  financial  adjustment  on  account  of  the  technical  institute,  and,  possibly, 
the  transfer  of  its  building  to  the  sole  management  and  control  of  the  County 
Authority. 

A  Suggestive  Scheme  for  Co-ordinating  Day  and  Evening  Instruction. — 
The  Higher  Education  Committee  propose  "  to  try  as  an  experiment,  in  certain 
**  selected  districts,  the  following  scheme  for  providing  instruction  in  both 
"  elementary  day  schools  and  in  evening  schools  in  cookery,  manual  instruction, 
•'  practical  horticulture  and  •  nature-study  ' : — 

"  A  district  teacher  in  each  subject  would  be  appointed  for  a  group  of  ten  day 

•  ■  schools  and  five  evening  schools.  Each  such  teacher  might  take  a  lesson  in 
'  *  five  elementary  day  schools  during  the  last  hour  of  the  morning,  and  in  five 
"  others  a  lesson  beginning,  say,  at  3-30  in  the  afternoon  on  five  days  per  week, 
••  to  which  in  the  subjects  of  cookery  and  *  nature-study  '  older  pupils,  who  have 
••just  left  school,  might  also  be  admitted.  These  teachers  would  then  have 
• '  adequate  time  at  their  disposal  for  evening  classes,  even  at  some  distance  from 
*•  the  day  school  at  which  they  have  been  last  serving.  The  classes  in  cookery 
••  for  girls  and  in  manual  instruction  for  boys  would  be  parallel  in  the  winter 

•  •  months,  and  in  '  nature-study  '  for  girls  and  in  practical  horticulture  for  boys 
••  parallel  in  the  summer  months. 

*'  It  is  understood  that  the  Board  of  Education,  which  now  recognises  cookery 
••  and  manual  work  being  taught  in  centres  to  which  scholars  are  brought  in 
"  detachments  from  neighbouring  schools  (a  system  which  will  be  adopted 
••  where  possible),  will  raise  no  objection  in  scattered  rural  districts  to  classes  in 

•  •  either  cookery  or  manual  work  being  conducted  in  the  ordinary  school  rooms 
••  by  means  of  simple,  and  in  some  cases  portable,  fittings  and  apparatus.   .     .     . 

•  •  It  is  purposed  to  try  these  proposals  in  the  autumn  in  the  Farnham  district, 
••  the  Godalming  district  and  in  the  parishes  immediately  contiguous  to 
"  Kingston.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  modify  this  system  by  so 
'•  prolonging  the  day  school  hours  as  to  make  it  possible  for  children  who  have 
'•  left  school  to  attend  the  same  classes  as  the  elder  day  school  scholars.  As 
"  these  subjects  are  of  a  practical  and,  if  properly  taught,  of  an  interesting  and 

•  •  more  or  less  recreative  nature,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  over-pressure  in 
*•  the  adoption  of  this  expedient." 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  above  proposals  are  based  upon,  and  follow  on  a 
more  extended  scale,  the  suggestions  as  to  the  grouping  of  schools  and  the 
employment  of  peripatetic  teachers  for  special  subjects  which  have  for  some 
time  been  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  County  Authorities  by  the  Agricultural 
Education  Committee.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  Authorities  will  seriously 
consider  them  now  that  the  direction  of  elementary  day  schools  as  well  as  of 
evening  schools  comes  within  their  jurisdiction. 
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Secondary  Schools  and  the  Training  of  Pupil  Teachers,  and  Finance.— 
The  development  of  the  secondary  schools  with  a  view  to  their  extended 
usefulness  in  the  larger  educational  scheme  is  already  being  systematically  taken 
in  hand.  Commercial  sides  are  to  be  started  tentatively  at  three  grammar 
schools  (Guildford,  Richmond  and  Reigate) ;  a  special  grant  of  ;^2oo  is  guaranteed 
for  three  years  to  each  school,  and  an  addition  will  have  to  be  m^ide  to  the 
county  staff  in  commercial  subjects.  At  a  conference  held  recently  with  the 
head-masters  and  mistresses  of  the  secondary  schools  in  Surrey  it  was  declared 
to  be  desirable  to  make  commercial  subjects  a  feature  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
schools.  The  general  opinion  was  also  expressed  that  the  training  of  pupil- 
teachers  should  be  undertaken,  as  far  as  possible,  in  secondary  schools  by  grants 
from  the  County  Council  equivalent  in  amount  to  their  minor  scholarships; 
that  pupils  to  be  eligible  should  receive  certificates  from  their  elementary 
schoolmasters  as  to  their  probable  suitability  to  become  teachers,  and  should 
pass  first  or  second  class  in  the  Minor  Scholarships  Examination ;  that  they 
should  remain  in  secondary  schools  from  13  to  i6  years  of  age,  and,  after  16,  be 
bound  apprentices  and  remain  for  two  more  years  as  half-timers,  subject  to 
satisfactory  reports  from  their  masters  during  both  periods  No  change  has  yet 
been  made,  however,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  pupil-teachers*  centres  in  the 
county,  but  a  joint  sub-committee  of  members  of  the  Higher  and  Elementary 
Committees  has  been  appointed  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  the  training  of 
pupil-teachers.  Additional  provision  for  secondary  education  is  now  being  made 
at  Farnham  and  Haslemere.  The  boys'  grammar  school  at  Farnham  is  to  be 
entirely  bought  out  and  housed  in  a  new  building,  and  the  girls'  school,  now 
carried  on  under  semi-private  management  in  temporary  premises,  is  to  be 
transferred  to  the  present  grammar  school  building.  The  combined  project  will 
involve  a  total  outlay  of  ;f  7,250,  of  which  a  sum  of  ;f 3.000  is  a  new  grant  from 
the  County  Council.  In  the  smaller  rural  district  of  Haslemere  a  building  and 
land  have  been  purchased  for  a  sum  of  /900,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  mixed 
secondary  day  school  of  the  agricultural  t3rpe  may  be  formed  there.  In 
considering  the  whole  position  of  secondary  education,  and  in  view  of  the  tasks 
accomplished  during  the  last  nine  years,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  sum  of  ;£ 29.300 
has  been  borrowed,  of  which  ;^  11,295  ^^^  ^^'^'^  P^^  o^<  ^^^  ^^^  ^^®  present 
capital  charges  amount  to  exactly  one-seventh  of  those  for  maintenance,  or 
;f3.070. 
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THE  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical  (including 
Commercial  and  Agricultural)  Education  aims  at  encourag- 
ing those  educational  reforms  which  will  improve  the  capacity,  in 
a  broad  sense,  of  all  those  upon  whom  our  industries  depend.     Its 
object  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  teaching  of  trades  in  workshops, 
or  with  the  industrial  and  commercial  training  in  the  manufactory 
and  in  the  warehouse.     It  desires  (i)  to  develop  increased  general 
dexterity  of  hand  and  eye   among  the  young,   which  may  be 
especially  useful  to  those  who  have  to  earn  their  own  livelihood, 
and   at  the  same  time  improve  rather  than  hinder  their  general 
education;    (2)  to  bring  about  more  widespread  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  those  principles  of  science  and  art  which  underlie 
much   of  the  industrial  work  of  the  nation ;    (3)    to  encourage 
better  secondary  instruction  generally,  which  will  include  more 
effective  teaching  of  foreign  languages  and  science  for  those  who 
have  to  guide  our  commercial  relations  abroad,  and  to  develop  our 
industries  at  home.    With  these  and  similar  objects  in  view,  the 
Association  desires  to  bring  about  an  improved  organisation  of  the 
Industrial  Education  of  both  sexes  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
various  districts.    One  of  its  main  purposes  is  to  stimulate  public 
opinion  by  encouraging  consultation  and  discussion  between  the 
representatives  of  various  localities  on  the  subject  generally,  and 
on  any  legislation  that  may  be  proposed,   by  conferences    and 
meetings  in  various  towns  and  villages ;  and  by  the  difiusioxi  of 
information  in  a  cheap  and  popular  form.    The  Association  wishes 
where  it  can  do  so,  to  make  better  known  the  work  of  existing 
institutions,  and  to    act    in    harmony  with  all  those  who    are 
interested  in  bringing  about  more  eflFective  progress  in  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  country. 

The  Association  does  not  pledge  itself  in  detail  to  all  the 
opinions  expressed  or  quoted  in  its  publications,  but  aims  at  pro- 
viding by  theii:  means  information  worthy  of  careful  consideratioii. 
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continuous  upward  impulse  is  testified  to  by  high  authorities." 
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I.— EDITORIAL  N07^5. 

*^       DEC  28.:- 

The  present  number  of ''  The  Record  *'  will  cbix^l^t^f^^w^jEtii 
Volume  of  our  journal,  and  it  may  be  opportune  to'^rote  that  thfe" 
Volume  contains  the  legislative  enactments  which  constitute  tlae 
bases  of  the  new  educational  rigime.  We  have  done  our  best  to 
impress  our  readers  with  the  vast  possibiHties  which  now  He 
before  them,  and  the  information  we  have  been  able  to  publish 
as  to  the  procedure  throughout  the  country  can  hardly  fail  to 
indicate  how  much  has  beeQ  done  by  individuals  and  by  our 
Municipal  Authorities  to  systematise  and  to  develop  suitable 
facilities  for  the  education  of  our  people.  These  facilities  are  so 
varied  and  manifold  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  pace  with  those 
many  forces  steadily  forging  ahead  in  the  direction  we  would  have 
them  pursue.  When  we  look  back  to  the  early  years  of  the 
National  Association,  we  may  well  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  during  the  interval,  while  the 
contents  of  the  current  issue  of  <' The  Record"  should  inspire 
educationahsts  and  administrators  alike  with  that  enthusiastic 
spirit  which  is  always  associated  with  great  causes  and  with  their 
consequent  national  benefits. 


The  question  of  the  training  of  teachers  is  fast  becoming  a  matter 

of  extreme  urgency.     In  a  special  article  on  pp.  415-24  we  give  some 

particulars  in  regard  to  the  immediate  need  for  the  provision  of 

additional  accommodation  for  the  training  both  of  elementary  and 

of  secondary  teachers.    The  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1902 

has    for  the  first  time  made  it  possible    for  Local    Education 

Authorities  to  deal  tdth  the  matter  systematically,  and  it  is  much 

to  be  hoped  that  the  new  Authorities  will  at  once  take  steps  to  set 

in  force  the  powers  which  they  possess  under  the  Act  and  will 

dra^w  up  comprehensive  schemes  for  meeting  the  needs  of  their 

districts.     In  this   connection,  it   would  be  well   if  contiguous 

Authorities :  would  confer  as  to  their  respective  needs,  and  thus 

co-operate  as  far  as  possible  in  the  estabUshment  of  joint  schemes. 

"^e    understand  that  in  certain  parts  of  the  country — e.g.f  the 

Authorities    in    the    Eastern  Counties  and    in    Lancashire  and 

Cheshire— steps  of  this  character  have  been  taken. 
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The    improvements    that    have    taken   place   as   regards  the 
position  of  the  teachers  in  country  schools  are  already  producing 
a  very  serious  dearth  of  elementary  teachers  in  the  metropolis 
and    in  the    large   towns ;    while   the    new    R^ulations  which 
have    been    issued    recently   by    the    Board    of    Education,  in 
respect    to    the    training    of    pupil  -  teachers,   will   tend,  unless 
decisive    action    is   taken    at    once,    to    diminish    the    number 
of   candidates    who    will    enter    the    teaching    profession.    The 
abolition  of  the  system  whereby  pupil-teachers  are  employed  rmdet 
the  age  of  i6  (or  in  country  districts  15)  marks  an  important  step 
in  educational  reform,  and  has  been  welcomed  by  educationalists 
throughout   the  country ;  but  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
annual  supply  of  elementary  teachers  should  be  increased  rather 
than  diminished,  and  that  the  Local  Education  Authorities  should 
take  steps  immediately  to  provide  for  the  continued  education  of 
those  boys  and  girls  who,  imder  the  existing  system,  would  have 
commenced  to  earn  money  as  pupil-teachers  at  the  ages  of  14  or 
15.    It  may  be  that  Local  Education  Authorities  will  find  it 
necessary  to  re-cast  their  scholarship  schemes  and    to  devote 
a  considerable  sum  to  the  establishment  of  scholarships  which 
will  enable  candidates,  who  intend  to  enter  the  teaching  profession, 
to  continue  their  education  for  a  further  period  of  two  years  after 
attaining  the  age  of  14. 


Those  Local  Education  Authorities  who  are  chiefly  concerned 
with  distinctly  urban  work  might  with  advantage  investigate  the 
results  of  the  inquiry  recently  undertaken  by  Professor  M.  E. 
Sadler,  M.A.,  of  the  University  of  Manchester,  late  Director  of 
Special  Inquiries  to  the  Board  of  Education.  The  inquiry  was 
instituted  by  the  Sheffield  Education  Committee,  who  have 
embodied  its  details  in  a  separate  report,  wliich  is  now  under  the 
consideration  of  a  Special  Committee.  In  order  to  facilitate  such 
investigations,  we  publish,  in  Section  III.  (pp.  427-59),  (i)  a 
specially-abridged  account  of  this  report,  preserving  those  points 
likely  to  be  of  most  practical  interest  and  service  to  Local  KducatioD 
Authorities ;  and  (2)  the  proposals  of  the  Derby  Education 
Committee,  which,  so  far  as  they  have  been  elaborated,  are  in 
complete  accord  with  Professor  Sadler's  report:  for  the 
accompanying  illustrations  we  are  indebted  to  the  authorities 
of  the  various  institutions.  Professor  Sadler's  general  suggestions, 
and  his  specific  recommendations  likewise,  are  very  suggestive 
as  to  what   should  constitute  a  complete  and  organic    scheme 
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of  secondary  and  higher  education  in  our  large  centres 
of  population.  His  introductory  considerations,  which  are 
unavoidably  excluded  from  our  account,  are  admittedly  ideal  in 
character.  It  is  emphatically  declared  that  a  liberal  but  prudent 
expenditure  on  secondary  and  higher  education  is  the  best  invest- 
ment and  an  immediate  task,  and  that  an  efficient  system  of  the 
kind  is  *'  as  indispensable  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  progressive 
"  city  as  are  a  first-rate  water  supply,  a  good  tramway  system, 
^'  electric  lighting  and  power,  beautiful  parks  .  .  «  and 
**  municipal  buildings  .  .  ."  And  with  this  it  should  be 
admitted,  as  being  the  result  of  actual  and  wide  experience,  that 
''  a  well- planned  course  of  liberal  secondary  education  "  should  be 
maintained  to  i6  years  of  age  at  least,  and  is  the  best  preparation 
for  technical  training  and  business  Hfe. 


As  regards  Professor  Sadler's  suggestions  and  recommendations, 
these  should  be  foimd  to  apply,  in  a  large  degree,  to  the 
eircumstances  of  many  large  towns  besides  Sheffield,  if  stock  be 
properly  taken  of  the  local  educational  provision.  Among  those 
which  need,  perhaps,  particular  emphasis  at  the  present  time  are 
the  following  : — 

(i)  The  establishment  of  first  and  second  grade  secondary 
schools  for  both  boys  and  girls  ; 

(2)  The  annual  inspection  and  examination,  and  the 
comprehensive  inspection  periodically,  of  all  recognised  private 
schools  maintaining  efficiency  (the  cost  to  be  met  chiefiy  by  the 
Local  Authorities),  and  their  full  participation  in  the  Local 
Authorities'  scholarship  schemes ; 

(3)  The  institution  of  a  complete  scholarship  system,  governed 
by  careful  regulations  as  to  the  standard  and  periods  of  competitions 
and  examinations,  poverty  to  be  no  barrier  to  any  pupils  showing 
promise  of  profiting  by  further  education  ; 

(4)  The  co-ordination  of  all  evening  classes  to  ensure  the  easy 
passage  of  students  from  district  or  local  classes  to  those  at  a 
central  higher  school  and  from  thence  to  those  at  the  technical 
side  of  a  university  college  ; 

(5)  The  provision  of  a  secondary  school  course  to  precede  the 
training  for  pupil-teacherships,  and  this  course  to  be  followed  at  i6 
years  of  age  by  a  two-years'  course  of  half-time  education  at  a 
Centre ; 

(6)  The  close  association  of  the  day  training  college  with  the 
local  university  college  (but  the  university  or  degree  course  not  to 
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be  unduly  pressed),  the  former  to  have  a  speci^ly-appointed  head 
and  a  separate  committee  of  management  with  representatives 
of  contributing  Local  Education  Authorities  upon  it ; 

(7)  The  arrangement  of   conferences  on    educational  matteis 
between  teachers  in  all  types  of  schools. 


The  city  of  Manchester  has  been  so  much  in  the  forefront  in 
the  equipment  of  its  population  with,  adequate  educational 
facilities  that  we  have  published  on  pp.  460-77  an  historical  and 
instructive  review  of  the  position  of  affairs  in  that  city.  This 
account  is  accompanied  by  several  illustrations  of  the  splendid 
Municipal  Schools  of  Technology  and  of  Art,  and  the  city  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  efforts  it  has  made  so  successfully.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  Manchester  was  among  the  fiist 
Local  Authorities  who  levied  rates  under  the  Technical  Instructioo 
Act  of  1889,  and  that  the  city  has  consistently  invested  its  funds  in 
education  in  the  belief  that  such  a  course  will  sustain  tLe 
population  in  their  industrial  concerns.  Not  content,  however, 
with  an  important  position  among  the  constituents  of  the  Victoria 
University,  it  has  obtained  a  Charter  for  a  distinct  University  for 
itself.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  higher  and  wider  responsibilities 
thus  undertaken  willnot  tend  to  weaken,  in  other  parts  of  thecountry, 
the  establishment  of  a  complete  system  of  all  forms  of  education ; 
while  those  who  have  regarded  the  dissolution  of  the  federated 
Victoria  University  with  some  misgiving  may  be  pardoned  if  they 
continue  to  await  events.  Meanwhile,  we  believe  that,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Manchester,  the  new  University  v/ill  justify  the 
expectations  of  her  people  and  provide  a  crowning  edifice  to  that 
educational  zeal  to  which  we  have  referred. 


We  have  pointed  out  from  time  to  time  the  continual  decreases 
of  funds  now  entirely  available  for  education  under  the  Local 
Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890 ;  there  appears, 
however,  to  be  an  arrestment  in  this  regard.  According  to  the  last 
aimual  report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  just  published,  the 
total  amount  paid  to  Local  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales,  in 
respect  of  the  year  1902-3,  or  available  for  actual  utilisation  during 
the  current  year,  was  ;^92 1,000,  as  against  ;^896,ooo  for  the  year 
1901-2 — an  advance  of  ;f  25,000.  This  sum,  when  spread  over  the 
whole    country,    does    not,    of    course,    represent    any   material 
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additional  assistance  to  individual  localities  (leading  counties 
like  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  receiving  only 
£iyOoo  more  each) ;  but  the  increase,  however  slight,  is,  perhaps; 
sufficient  to  show  Local  Education  Authorities  that  this  source 
of  endowment  for  higher  education  is  more  trustworthy  than  it  has 
appeared  lately  to  be. 


The  promoters  of  the  Home  Counties  Nature-Study  Exhibition, 
which  has  just  been  held  in  London,  had  several  objects  in  view. 
First  of  all,  they  wished  to  carry  the  movement  a  step  further,  by 
differentiating  the  recently  recognised  methods  of  education  from 
the  justly  appreciated  scientific  training  which  even  now  must  still 
be  called  special.  It  should  be  sufficiently  obvious  that,  unless 
this  be  done,  "  nature-study  "  will  come  to  be  merely  a  new  name 
for  an  old  thing,  and  already  some  have  been  led  to  believe  that  a 
kind  of  slipshod  science  teaching  is  what  is  being  advocated.  A 
second  endeavour  aimed  at  showing  that,  while  a  useful  part 
of  *'  nature-study "  is  the  observation  of  animals  and  plants 
under  control,  from  educational  or  economic  motives,  the  ideal 
**  nature-study  "  must  be  pursued  out  of  doors.  A  third  intention 
of  the  Committee  was  to  render  clear  that  the  making  of  a  collection 
in  "  nature-study "  is  by  no  means  necessary,  and  that  series  of 
specimens,  which  are  so  valuable  in  zoology  and  botany,  are  only 
of  use  in  particular  connections — that  is  to  say,  when  they 
6erve  as  records  of  special  work  and  permit  of  the  identification 
of  creatures  found  already,  or  to  be  seen — more  especially  in  a  given 
neighbourhood. 


It  must  be  said  that  on  every  side  in  the  Exhibition  (which, 
owing  to  the  kindness  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  and  His 
Majesty's  Office  of  Works,  was  held  at  Burlington  Gardens)  it  was 
evident  that  the  aims  of  the  promoters  had  been  very  generally 
realised  by  the  exhibitors  and  by  the  judges  who  made  the  awards. 
Incidentally,  it  was  shown  by  the  success  of  the  Exhibition  that  next 
year's  efforts  may  well  be  directed  towards  a  further  clearing  up 
of  general  conceptions  of  **  nature-study  "  over  a  wider  area,  A 
particular  feature  of  the  Exhibition  were  the  educational  conferences 
held  on  Saturday,  31st  October,  at  which  those  actually  engaged 
in  teaching  described  their  ''nature-study"  work.  It  was  also 
recognised  that  those  who  have  substituted  the  camera  for  the 
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gun,  in  the  pursuit  of  our  native  mammals  and  birds,  have  donQ 
much  for  the  promotion  of  "  nature-study  ** ;  and  such  men  as 
Mr.  Richard  Kearton,  Mr.  Lodge,  and  Mr.  Pike  were  invited  to 
give  lectures  upon  their  special  subjects,  and  they  very  heartily 
responded.  Similarly,  the  successful  results  obtained  with  the 
Urban-Duncan  Bioscope,  in  recording  prolonged  observations  upon 
living  animals  and  plants,  were  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Martin  Duncan. 
It  is  hoped  that  we  may  be  able  to  give  a  detailed  account  both  of 
the  Exhibition  itself  and  of  the  interesting  meetings  to  which  we 
have  alluded  in  the  next  number  of  "  The  Record,"  when  the  full 
report  of  the  judges  and  the  list  of  awards  are  published.  It  is 
suggested  that  a  public  prize  distribution  should  be  held  in  the 
middle  of  December  in  the  theatre  at  Burlington  Gardens. 
Particulars  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Wilfred  Mark  Webb,  at 
20,  Hanover  Square,  W. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  issued  in  August 
last,  contains,  inter  alia,  some  valuable  statistics  respecting  the 
various  branches  of  the  movement  with  which  the  Agricultural 
Education  Committee  have  from  the  first  prominently  identified 
themselves.  The  teaching  of  special  subjects  in  the  rural 
elementary  schools  has  evidently  made  rapid  progress  since  1899, 
or  soon  after  the  inauguration  of  the  Committee's  prograname. 
Cottage  gardening  is  now  taught  to  boys  in  387  schools,  or  in 
exactly  four  times  as  many  schools  as  in  the  year  above-named, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  earning  grants  (*.^.,  receiving  20  or  40 
hours'  instruction)  has  risen  from  1,350  to  4,359.  The  rapidity 
with  which  **  household  management  "  has  been  taken  up  is  even 
greater,  this  compoimd  subject  being  incorporated  in  a  new 
Article  (loi  m)  in  the  Code  of  1900.  For  the  first  complete  year 
grants  were  paid  on  over  7,000  pupils ;  this  figure  has  now  been 
doubled,  the  subject  being  taught  in  153  school  departments. 
Again,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  laundry  work  since 
1899,  grants  being  paid  on  accoimt  of  28,400  girls.  The  special 
agricultural  bye-law  provided  for  in  "  The  Robson  Act  "  of  1899, 
of  which  we  spoke  in  our  last  issue,  has  now  been  adopted  by  988 
Local  Authorities. 


Following  upon  the  issue  in  March,  1902,  of  the  Parliamentary 
Return  in  regard  to  schools  of  science,  to  which  we  drew  attention 
at  the  time,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  present  position  of  these 
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schools  and  also  of  secondary  day  schools,  which  are  recognised 
by  the  present  Regulations  as  schools  under  Divisions  A  and  B 
respectively.  Since  the  date  named,  the  number  of  schools  of  science 
has  increased  by  30  and  of  scholars  by  1,000.  There  are  now  235 
schools,  three-fourths  of  which  are  carried  on  in  connection  with 
secondary  schools  and  technical  institutes — an  ainple  evidence  of 
the  past  activity  of  Local  Mimicipal  Authorities  in  the  cause  of 
secondary  education — the  schools  attached  to  higher  grade  and 
board  schools  making  up  the  remaining  one-fourth.  Of  the  127 
Division  B  schools,  fully  one-half  are  Welsh  schools  working  under 
the  provisions  of  the. Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act ;  almost 
all  the  English  schools  are  endowed  schools.  The  total  numbers 
of  pupils  in  attendance  are — in  schools  of  science,  or  Division.  A 
schools,  28,000;  taking  science  courses  in  Division  B  schools, 
8,000 ;  total,  36,000. 


Among  the  "General  Reports  on  Higher  Education,"  published 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  is  a  very  enlightening  and  useful 
"  Report  on  the  Teaching  of  Literary  Subjects  in  some  Secondary 
Schools  for  Boys"  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Headlam,  M.A.  Many  of  the 
facts  stated  in  this  report,  which  is  based  on  the  experience  gained 
in  the  inspection  of  over  70  schools  mainly  of  the  second  and. third 
grade  type,  are  most  distressing  to  read  and  serve  as  potent 
reminders  of  the  warnings  that  have  oft-times  been  given  of  the 
tendency  of  recent  years  to  overdevelop  science  instruction  at  the 
expense  of  other  branches  of  education.  We  feel  that  the 
revelations  made  by  Mr.  Headlam  are  such  as  to  relieve  us  from 
making  any  apology  for  quoting  freely  from  his  report.  In 
the  first  place,  and  as  regards  the  general  position,  he  says :— * 
**  In  the  majority  of  schools  •  .  •  the  nature  of  the 
''  literary  education,,  as  to  the  subjects  chosen,  the  methods  of 
^*  teaching  and  the  proficiency  attained,  requires  .  •  most 
<*  serious  attention.  .  •  The  Board  have,  during  the  last 
**  years,  brought  about  a  great  improvement  in  the  mathematical 
*'  and  scientific  work.  Among  those  schools  which  receive  grants 
"  .  .  .  one  .  .  finds  a  carefully  graded  and  coherent  course 
**  in  these  subjects;  there  is  lavish  expenditure  of  provision  of 
**  apparatus  for  teachers,  and  generally  the  masters  have  a  very 
**  adequate  knowledge  of  the  subjects  they  teach.  All  these 
'^  qualities  are  too  often  absent  in  the  literary  work,  which  until 
**  recently  has  not  .  .  •  been  subject  to  regular  supervision, 
**  The  different  branches  are  not  connected  with  one  another ; 
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"  there  is  little  attempt  to  organise  a  course  which  properly 
**  differentiates  the  work  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Forms ;  there  is 
'<  no  provision  of  such  apparatus  as  may  be  necessary ;  and  too 
*'  often  the  masters  are  required  to  teach  subjects  of  which  they 
"  have  little  knowledge." 


*<  In  many  of  the  schools  visited  no  attempt  is  now  made  to  give 
"  a  classical  education.  .  .  .  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
'*  difficult  for  a  professional  man  ...  to  procure  in  the 
^'  grammar  school  of  his  district  an  education  which  will  prepare 
*'  .  •  for  a  professional  career.  Greek  has  practically 
''  disappeared  from  nearly  all  these  schools.  In  many  of  the 
^*  endowed  schools  an  extra  fee  is  charged  to  those  who  learn  it — 
'<  this  at  the  same  time  that  large  grants  are  made  by  the  Board 
'*  of  Education  and  the  Local  Authorities  for  those  who 
« devote  their  time  to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences. 
'*  In  many  schools  Latin  is  also  disappearing  .  •  .  German, 
**  if  taught  at  all,  is  reserved  for  the  upper  part  of  the 
**  school  and  only  learnt  by  a  few  boys.  The  chief  place 
"  in  language  study  is  taken  .by  French,"  but  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  competent  masters.  '*  In  English  subjects 
"...  the  teaching  has  not  yet  reached  that  stage  at  which 
"  criticism  begins  to  be  useful  or  possible.  The  very  first 
**  elements  of  good  work  are  absent.  The  instruction  is  based 
"  exclusively  on  text  books.  The  masters  have  no  knowledge  on 
"  the  subject  except  what  they  gain  from  the  book  which  the  boys 
"  use.  .  .  .  No  history  but  English  history  is  taught,  although 
"  an  understanding  of  English  history  is  impossible  without  some 
<'  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Continent.  The  period  chosen 
"  for  study  is  determined  not  by  the  previous  career  of  the  boys 
"  but  by  the  syllabus  of  an  examination.  ...  In  the  same 
'*  way  English  grammar  is  taught  entirely  without  reference  to 
"  the  other  language  work.     .     ." 


The  question  of  school  libraries,  too,  is. immensely  important, 
for  <f  to  teach  history,  language  or  literature  without  books 
'Ms  as  absurd  as  to  teach  science  without  apparatus. 
"  The  latter  course  is  now  forbidden  ;  the  former  is  almost 
i^  imiversal.  In  a  large  number  x>f .  schools  there  are  no 
"  libraries    at    all.      In     a     considerable   number    there   i$ .   a 
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"  collection  of  story-books  for  the  amusement  of  the  boys.  In 
**  scarcely  a  single  school  has  an  attempt  been  made  to  form  a 
"  collection  of  books  which  the  masters  and  boys  can  use  in  the 
"  illustration  of  school  work."  It  is  needless  to  quote  further,  and 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Headlam's  concluding  remark  upon  such  a 
position  of  affairs  is  only  too  apparent,  that  it  '^  must  have  a  most 
"  harmful  influence  on  the  intellect  and  character  of  the  nation." 
The  duty  before  Local  Authorities  to  endeavour  to  speedily  remedy 
these  deficiencies  is  equally  clear,  if  alone  in  the  interests  of  the 
many  scholars  assisted  by  their  subsidies  to  attend  these  schools. 
We  hope,  therefore,  that  due  regard  will  be  paid  to  these  facts  in 
connection  with  the  special  inqtiiries  into  the  condition  of  the 
secondary  schools  now  proceeding  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 


In  the  prosecution  of  such  inquiries,  through  their  Higher 
Education  Committees,  the  Local  Education  Authorities  are 
discovering  how  greatly  inadequate,  to  even  bare  needs,  are  the 
existing  facilities  for  secondary  education  in  their  areas  ;  and  this 
with  all  the  excellent  work  accomplished  in  many  counties  under 
the  lately-repealed  Technical  Instruction  Acts.  A  clear  case  in 
point  is  that  of  Staffordshire — a  county  where  the  claims  of 
secondary  education  have  certainly  not  been  disregarded  hitherto. 
The  results  of  a  preliminary  inquiry  in  that  county  are  published 
on  pp.  507-10,  and  these  show  that  not  only  is  the  number  of  both 
boys  and  girls  attending  the  secondary  schools  considerably  below 
the  average  declared  requisite  by  expert  authorities  and  obtaining 
in  other  areas  but  also  that  there  are  gaps  completely  destitute  of 
the  right  type  of  school.  Again,  in  Herefordshire,  similar  action  has 
revealed  the  facts  that  ( i)  there  is  an  unsatisfied  demand  for  secondary 
education  in  all  the  six  chief  districts  in  the  county,  (2)  there  are 
no  boys*  secondary  schools  which  can  be  considered  adequate  or 
satisfactory  in  their  present  condition.  It  is  estimated  that  an 
initial  sum  of  about  •;^2,45o  from  county  funds,  apart  from  local 
assistance,  will  be  required  to  carry  out  the  improvements.  We 
shall  probably  be  able  to  revert,  later  on,  ta  the  positions  in  these 
two,  as  well  as  in  other,  counties,  when  the  proposals  of  their 
Higher  Education  Committees  take  more  definite  shape.  Mean* 
while,  it  will  suffice  to  point  out  that  a  great  task  still  lies  before 
all  Local  Education  Authorities  in  the  direction  of  more  effectively 
organising  secondary  education  ^ 
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The  number  of  technical  institutes  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  London  County  Council  has  been  increased  this  session  by  the 
opening  of  the  L.C.C.  Paddington  Technical  Institute  at  Saltram 
Crescent.  This  institute  is,  in  the  main,  organised  on  the  lines  of 
a  polytechnic,  and  advanced  instruction  will  be  given  in  chemistry, 
physics  and  engineering,  provision  being  also  made  for  art, 
domestic  economy  and  other  subjects.  The  work  of  the 
Westbourne  Park  Institute  and  of  the  Queen's  Park  Technical 
Institute  has  been  transferred  to  the  new  Paddington  School,  which 
has  been  placed  imder  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ryan,  formerly  Principal 
of  the  Woolwich  Polytechnic.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  new 
institute  will  be  an  important  centre  for  instruction  in  mechanical 
engineering,  as  a  large  number  of  those  who  are  likely  to  be 
students  are  engaged  in  the  neighbouring  railway  works.  An 
additional  institute  under  the  direct  management  of  the  London 
County  Council  will  be  opened  in  January,  at  Ferndale  Road, 
Brixton.  This  institute  will  provide  a  centre  for  instruction  in  all 
branches  of  the  building  trades.  It  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  H.  W.  Richards,  who  was  formerly  head  of  the  Building  Trades 
Department  of  the  Northern  Polytechnic. 


The  work  of  the  London  Day  Training  College,  which  is  carried 
on  by  the  London  County  Council  in  conjunction  with  the 
University  of  London,  shows  a  considerable  increase  this 
session.  As  many  as  iii  new  students  holding  King's  Scholarships 
have  entered  this  year  with  a  view  to  taking  a  three  years* 
course.  The  majority  of  the  students  hold  scholarships  from  the 
London  County  Coimcil,  which  will  provide  them  with  free 
instruction  at  King's  College,  University  College  or  Bedford 
College.  All  the  students  have  passed  the  London  matriculation 
examination,  and  on  the  result  of  that  examination  have  been 
awarded  King's  Scholarships  by  the  Board  of  Education,  these 
scholarships  carrying  with  them  payment  of  the  fee  for  professional 
instruction  at  the  Training  College,  together  with  a  maintenance 
grant  of  £2$  for  men  and  ;^2o  for  women.  The  total  number 
of  students  who  are  being  trained  as  elementary  teachers  at  this 
College  is  now  169.  An  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  the 
College  is  that  a  post-graduate  course  for  students  who  intend 
to  become  teachers  in  secondary  schools  is  carried  on  in  the 
same  building  as  the  course  for  elementary  students.  Students 
who  enter  the  post-graduate  department  of  the  College  are  required 
to  take  a  year's  course  in  preparation  for  the  teacher's  diploma 
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examination  of  the  University  of  London.  The  total  number 
of  students  in  this  department  is  now  23.  The  College  is  at  present 
conducted  in  temporary  premises,  but  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  a  permanent  building  to  be  erected  on  a  site  which  has 
been  obtained  from  the  County  Council  in  Southampton  Row.  The 
new  Training  College  will  be  erected  side  by  side  with  the  new 
Central  School  of  Arts  and .  Crafts,  and  the  two  institutions 
will  form  a  continuous  building,  with  an  extensive  frontage. 


With  regard  to  art  teaching  in  London,  the  London  County 
Council  have  recently  adopted  the  policy  of  taking  over  some  of 
the  schools  of  art  which  have  been  working  for  several  years  past 
in  connection  with  the  Board  of  Education.  The  first  school 
which  was  so  taken  over  by  the  Council  was  the  Clapham  School 
of  Art  in  Vernon  Road,  High  Street,  Clapham.  The  Council 
have  recently  taken  over  the  Hammersmith  School  of  Art,  which 
will  probably,  in  due  course,  be  incorporated  in  a  new  technical 
institute  to  be  erected  in  Hammersmith  ;  they  have  also  decided 
to  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Camden  School  of  Art, 
which  will  probably,  in  the  future,  work  in  close  connection 
with  the  Northern  Polytechnic,  Holloway.  It  is  anticipated  that 
a  considerable  stimulus  will  be  given  to  art  teaching  in  the 
metropolis  by  the  carrying  out  of  a  policy  under  which  the 
Local  Education  Authority  are  directly  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  several  of  the  local  art  schools. 


The  chief  subject  for  discussion  in  the  Educational  Science 
Section  of  the  British  Association  this  year  was  curricula  in 
various  types  of  schools.  The  papers  which  formed  the  basis  of 
the  discussion  were  read  by  Professor  Adams,  Professor  Sadler, 
Professor  Armstrong,  Miss  Burstall,  Mr.  Paton  and  Mr.  Fletcher. 
In  order  to  focus  the  discussion  there  were  certain  specific 
resolutions  which  were  formally  proposed  by  the  readers  of  the 
papers.  In  these  resolutions  protests  were  made  against  early 
specialisation,  the  too  early  commencement  of  the  formal  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin — especially  in  preparatory  schools,  the  neglect  of 
rational  methods  of  teaching  in  the  Lower  Forms  of  schools  and 
the  similarity  of  curricula  and  general  treatment  in  the  education 
of  girls  and  boys.  The  Committee,  appointed  at  a  previous 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  to  consider  the  teaching  of 
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botany,  presented  an  interim  report  which  met  with  a  very 
favotiTable  reception.  The  teaching  of  geography,  the  discussion 
on  which  was  opened  by  Mr.  Mackinder,  received  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention,  and  a  report  on  the  influence  of  the  universities 
in  affecting  injuriously  the  teaching  in  secondary  schools  by  means 
of  the  entrance  scholarship  system  gave  rise  to  an  animated 
discussion. 


In  our  last  issue  we  published  a  preliminary  list  of  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  chief  educational  officials  made  under  the  Education 
Act,  1902.  We  now  give,  on  pp.  510-13,  a  supplementary  list  of 
the  additional  officials  appointed  subsequently.  It  would  appear 
that,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  particulars  we  have  been  able 
to  compile  embrace  47  of  the  48  English  counties  (of  course, 
excluding  London),  63  of  the  66  English  county  boroughs  and  4 
of  the  13  Welsh  counties.  We  would  again  ask  the  various 
officials  concerned  to  be  good  enough  to  send  to  this  office  an 
early  notification  of  any  revisions  required  or  of  any  new 
appointments  made  in  their  respective  localities,  so  that  eventually 
the  list  may  appear  absolutely  complete. 


An  important  Conference  in  the  interests  of  the  higher  educati(»i 
of  girls  was  held  on  Saturday,  24th  October,  at  the  Haberdashers' 
Hall,  London,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Incorporated  Association 
of  Head-Mistresses  and  of  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  Sophie  Bryant^ 
D.Sc,  the  President  of  the  Association.     The  invitation  secured 
a  wide  response,  the  attendance  including,  in  addition  to  the  head- 
mistresses of  over  60  public  secondary  schools  for  girls,  i^onaen 
members  of   the    Education    Committees    of    19  administrative 
counties,  22  county  boroughs  and  30  Minor  Local  Authorities.      It 
is  well  that  at  the  outset  of  the  new  and  enlarged  work  in  the 
domain  of  higher  education  made  possible  by  the  Education  Act, 
1902,    the    Local    Authorities    should    obtain    clear   views  firom 
those  who  know  intimately  what   are  the  actual  requirements 
of   girls    in    respect    of   secondary     and    higher    education    and 
how  these  requirements  may  best  be  met.     In  this  connection, 
the  important  words  of  Professor  M.  E.  Sadler,  M.A.,  given  in  ooe 
of  his  series  of  lectures  now  proceeding  at  the  Univfersity    of 
Manchester,  need  to  be  fully  recognised,  namely — that  *•  Local 
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'*  Authorities  should  endeavour  to  make  themselves  thoroughly 
**  representative    of   the    experience    of  women ;    it  would  be  a 
'*  disastrous  thing  if  women's  guidance  and  knowledge  were  lacking 
"  at  this  critical  time  of  readjustment."     It  appears  to  lis  that,  if 
this  was  one  of  the  objects  in  convening  the  Conference,  there  is 
every  probability  of  its  achievement.     The  opening  papers  as  well 
as  the  discussions  seem  to  have  dealt  in  a  very  practical  manner 
with  the  various  problems  affecting  the  education  of  girls.    Limita« 
tions  of  space  preclude  us  from   referring  in   detail  here  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Conference,  but  we  imderstand  that  a  full  and 
official  report  will  be  published  by  the  Head- Mistresses'  Association 
and  may  be  obtained  from  their  offices,  92,  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster, S.W.,  at  the  price  of  is.  3d.  post  free.     Among  the  general 
and  particular  questions  discussed  were  the  relation  of  an  Education 
Committee    to    secondary    schools,    scholarships    and    technical 
education  for  girls  and  women,  the  true  cost  of  secondary  education 
for  girls,  the  training  of  pupil-teachers  in  primary  schools,   the 
principles  of  curricula  in  different  types  of  girls*  schools.    We  hope 
that  the  desiderata  affecting  these  and  other  questions  propounded 
at  the  Conference  will  not  be  overlooked  among  the  many  pressing 
needs  which  claim  the  attention  of  Local  Education  Authorities 
throughout  the  country. 


The    second  annual  Congress  of  representatives  of  Technical 

Instruction  Committees,  held  in  Belfast  during  September,  may  be 

said    to    mark  an   epoch  in   the  initial   stages  of   the  technical 

education  movement  in  Ireland.     At  a  similar  Congress  held  last 

year    at    Cork  it  was  suggested  that  a   permanent   Association 

of  these  Committees  should  be  formed.   With  this  view,  invitations 

to   the    second  Congress  were  sent  to  70  Technical  Instruction 

Committees  throughout  the  country,  and  of  these  45  intimated 

willing^ness  to  join  the  Association  and  send  delegates,  the  majority 

of  the  refusals  being  from  small  centres  which  would  be  affected  by 

the  question  of  the  expense  of  a  delegation  ;  but  it  may  be  stated, 

in  passing,  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 

have  given  a  favourable  decision  regarding  the  payment,  out  of 

local  funds,  of  the  expenses  of  delegates  attending  meetings  of  the 

Association.     Before  the  close  of  the  Congress  it  was  decided  that 

the  Association  should  be  called  "  The  Irish  Technical  Association,*' 

and   a   standing  committee  was  formed  to  elect  a  president  and 

to  draft    rules.      A  number  of  practical   questions  bearing  upon 
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the  local  and  central  organisation  of  technical  education  in  Ireland 
was  discussed  during  the  two  days'  session,  and  upon  most  of 
them  resolutions  were  carried  in  order  to  give  tangible  expression 
to  the  views  of  the  Association. 


The  first  and  chief  of  these  resolutions  dealt  with  the  vexed 
question  of  the  Equivalent  Grant,  and  urged  that  largely-increased 
grants  from  the  Treasiury  should  be  made  available  for  technical 
education  ;  and  a  representative  deputation  was  appointed  to  lay 
the  case  before  the  Chief  Secretary.  Among  the  other  decisions 
made  by  the  Congress  were : — that  suitable  co-ordination  should 
exist  between  secondary  schools  and  technical  institutes,  the 
formation  of  day  technical  schools  being  generally  approved ;  that 
increased  grants  should  be  given  by  the  National  Board  for  evening 
continuation  schools,  and  that  the  Board  should  so  modify  their 
scheme  as  to  allow  of  its  easy  adoption  by  Local  Authorities ;  and 
that  one  or  more  provincial  schools  should  be  established  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in  domestic  economy.  There  is  evidently  a 
very  wide  field  for  useful  work  before  the  Irish  Technical 
Association,  as  well  as  the  Irish  Association  of  Principals  of 
Technical  Schools  (which  will  hold  its  second  annual  meeting  at 
Newry  during  the  Christmas  vacation) ;  and  with  proper  guidance 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of  these  bodies  will  be  as 
fruitful  as  that  of  the  voluntary  organisations  on  this  side  upon 
which  they  have  been  modelled. 


THE  TRAINING   OF   TEACHERS. 


^'A 


IL— THE   TRAINING   OF  TEACHERS. 


^GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  PROBLEM. 

■  Of  all  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  Local  Education 
Authorities  under  the  Education  Act,  1902,  no  duty  is  more 
important  and  more  urgent  than  that  of  making  suitable  provision 
for  the  training  of  teachers.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Act  to 
which  we  have  referred  matters  were  in  a  somewhat  anomalqus 
position.  A  Teachers'  Register  had  been  formed  which  laid  it 
down  as  an  essential  condition  for  the  registration  of  secbtfdary 
teachers  that  they  should  have  been  through  a  period\of  training, 
but  no  machinery  was  set  up  which  enabled  such  traininig  to  be 
given.  Similarly,  the  Authorities  which  dealt  with  eletnentary 
education  were  insisting  more  and  more  upon  their  teachers  < being 
trained ;  but  they  themselves  had  no  statutory:  authority  to 
provide  such  training.  The  inadequacy  of  the  existing,  training 
colleges  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  elementary  education 
became  every  year  more  apparent,  while  the  upholders  of  the 
training  of  secondary  teachers  were  constantly  faced  with  the 
difficulty  of  realising  their  ideas  in  practice.  The  only  public 
bodies  which  were  in  any  way  able  to  grapple  with  this  double 
difficulty  were  the  Technical-  Instruction  Committees  of  County 
and  County  Borough  Councils  and  other  Local  Authorities  under 
the  Technical  Instruction  Acts.  But  their  limited  funds  Were  so. 
largely  allocated  to  meet  other  pressing  needs,  and,  moreover j 
their  powers  under  the  last-named  Acits  Were  so  circumscribed^ 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  anything  more  than  touch 
the  fringe  of  the  problem. 

THE    PRESENT    OPPORTUNITY.       ^  ^ 

^  Fortimately  for  the  future  of  education  in  England  and  W^es, 
iihe  new  Education  Act  has  been  passed,  and,  with  one  stroke,  t^e; 
nstrictions  that  had  hampered  the  action  of  School  Boards  and 
tiie  municipal  authorities  have  been  swept  away.  In  every  part  o£ 
the  country  there  have  now  been  set  up  Authorities  which  are 
able,  without  fear  of  auditorial  restrictions,  to  establish  and  cariy 
tjirough  a  complete  system  of  training  for  all  grades  of  teachers. 
The  debates  that  took  place  in  Parliament,  when  the  Bill  was 
xisider  discussion,  made  it  clear  that  the  country  was  alive  to  the 
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urgent  need  that  existed,  and,  as  a  result,  a  special  clause  was 
introduced  into  the  Bill  stating  specifically  that  '<  the  power  to 
'<  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  education  other  than  elementary 
"  includes  a  power  to  train  teachers.  .  .  ."  (Ed.  Act, 
Section  22  [3]  •) 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  a  very  important  Memorandun 
has  been  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  (Cd.  1,666),  m  which 
great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  vital  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  This  Memorandum  is  issued  as  an 
introduction  to  the  *'  Revised  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Pupil 
•*  Teachers  and  Students  in  Training  Collies,"  and,  after 
explaining  the  reforms  that  will  be  introduced  into  the  system,  it 
proceeds  as  follows : — 

**  In  commending  these  new  Regulations  to  the  attention  of 
(  ''  Local  Authorities  and  Managers,  the  Board  of  Education 
**  desire  to  emphasise  as  strongly  as  possible  the  very  great 
"  importance  of  taking  such  steps  as  will  lead  in  course  of  time 
'*  to  the  continuous  provision,  year  by  year,  of  a  well-educated 
''  teaching  staff  for  elementary  schools*  .  •  .  Though  the 
**  initial  expense  of  providing  sound  general  education  for  all 
"  young  persons  who  are  intended  to  become  teachers  is 
*'  doubtless  heavy,  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  expenditure 
<<  is  an  essential  condition  to  the  production  of  adequate  results 
'<  from  all  the  rest  of  the  local  or  central  expenditure  on  the 
'<  schools,  and  is,  therefore,  the  most  economical  of  all  forms  of 
**  expenditure.'*     (Cd.  1,666,  p.  10.) 

Parliament  and  the  Board  of  Education,  then,  have  alike 
emphasised  the  need  of  expenditure  on  the  training  of  teachers. 
It  now  remains  for  the  Local  Education  Authorities  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  respond  to  the  call. 


PUBLIC   ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

(i)  The  Inoreasiiig  Need  for  Trained  Teachers. 

'  When  the  system  of  compulsory  elementary  education  was 
introduced,  no  provision  was  made  for  the  compulsory  training  d 
teachers.  It  was  compulsory  for  the  School  Boards  to  provide 
teachers,  but  the  supply  of  trained  teachers  was  left  to  depend 
upon  voluntary  effort.  Consequently,  during  the  past  30  years, 
there  has  been  an  increasing  difficulty  in  securing  a  sufficient 
number  of  trained  assistants.  Many  Boards  contented  themselves 
with  appointing  a  considerable  number  of  untrained  persons  to 
serve  on  the  staff  of  their  schools.     Those   Authorities  which 
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decided  to  appoint  none  but  trained  teachers  found  themselves 
Unable,  owing  to  dearth  of  candidates,  to  carry  out  their  policy  fully- 
The  School  Board  for  London,  for  instance,  had  937  vacancies  to 
fill  in  1902.  Notwithstanding  their  determination  to  appoint  none 
but  trained  teachers,  they  were  compelled  to  appoint  46  untrained 
teachers  on  their  staff,  and  it  is  understood  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  there  were  a  large  number  of  vacancies  unfilled.  Taking  the 
country  as  a  whole,  out  of  a  total  of  about  68,000  certificated  teachers 
only  about  39,000,  or  57  per  cent.,  are  trained,  while  29,000,  or 
43  per  cent.,  are  untrained.  It  is  true  that  both  classes  stand  on 
an  equality,  as  far  as  qualification  under  the  Board  of  Education's 
Regulations  is  concerned ;  but  all  the  most  enlightened  local  bodies 
are  becoming  more  and  more  alive  to  the  importance  of  securing 
trained  teachers  in  their  ser\-ice,  and  the  recent  report  of  His 
Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges  emphasises  the 
great  disadvantages  under  which  acting  teachers,  who  have  not 
been  trained,  have  to  work  for  their  certificates. 

But  not  only  are  there  only  57  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
certificated  teachers  who  are  trained ;  the  certificated  teachers 
themselves,  both  trained  and  untrained,  form  only  55  per  cent.  / 
of  the  total  number  of  adult  teachers.  The  remainder  consist 
of  (i)  assistants  and  provisional  assistants,  who  have  not  obtained 
their  certificates,  and  of  (2)  the  *'  additional  teachers "  appointed 
under  Article  68  of  the  Code,  who  have,  owing  to  the  dearth  of 
teachers,  been  increasing  rapidly  of  late  years,  so  that  they  now 
number  over  17,000,  or  about  14  per  cent,  of  the  adult  teachers. 
These  figures  take  no  account  of  the  pupil  teachers  and  probationers, 
who  number  about  32,000. 

(2)  The  Need  for  Training  Intensified. 

The  normal  growth  of  the  elementary  education  system  has 
thus,  in  itself,  been  tending  to  increase  the  difficulties  incidental  to 
the  supply  of  teachers.  The  Education  Act  of  last  year  has  further 
tended  to  swell  the  demand  for  skilled  teachers,  by  bringing  up  the 
staflF  of  volimtary  schools  more  or  less  to  the  level  of  board  schools. 
But  the  problem  has  been  rendered  still  more  acute  by  the  recent 
developments  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  principal  changes  are  (i)  the  abolition, 
as  from  August,  1905,  of  all  pupil-teachers  under  the  age  of  16  (or 
15  in  rural  districts),  and  (2)  the  intimation  that,  in  future, 
teachers  appointed  under  Article  68  may  be  required,  as  a  condition 
of  recognition,  to  take  steps  to  secure  training.  All  who  are 
interested  in  the  progress  of  education  give  the  heartiest  welcome 
to  these  reforms,  and  commend  the  zeal  for  efficiency  which  they 
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display  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  still  further  intensify  the  urgency  of  the  question 
of  the  adequate  supply  of  trained  teachers ;  and  it  is  imperative 
that  the  new  Local  Education  Authorities  should  at  once  take 
steps  to  co-operate  with  the  Board  of  Education  and  meet  the  new 
state  of  affairs  by  energetic  and  concerted  action. 

(3)  Additional  Training  Colleges  must  be  Established. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that,  if  the  educational  efficiency  of  our 
Elementary  school  system  is  to  be  maintained,   a   considerable 
increase  in  the  provision  for  training  must  be  made  throughout  the 
country.     The  annual  output  of  our  existing  training  colleges  is 
?ibout   2,800  teachers:    the   total   number  of  vacancies  for  new 
certificated   teachers  for  the  year   1902    has   been   reckoned    as 
amounting  to  about  5,600,  or  double  the  number  of  trained  teachers 
available.     The  levelling-up  of  voluntary  schools  under  the  new 
Act  will,  it  is  calculated,  increase  the  annual  number  of  vacancies 
by  2,000,  and  the  operation  of  the  new  "  Regulations    for  the 
Instruction  and  Training  of  Pupil  Teachers  "  will  probably,in  time, 
add  another  1,000  to  the  annual  demand.    Thus  it  may  be  estimated 
that,  each   year,  there  will  be  required,  for   the   service   of  the 
elementary   schools   throughout   the  country,   some   6,000   more 
certificated  teachers  than  can  be  supplied  by  the  existing  training 
colleges.     How  are  these  teachers  to  be  provided  ?     Clearly,  neW 
training  colleges  must  be  established.     Every  important   Local 
Education  Authority  should  at  once  prepare  a  scheme  for  meeting 
the  demand  for  teachers  by  the  provision  either  of  residential  or 
day  training  colleges.     The  lesser  Education  Authorities  should 
co-operate,  whenever  possible,  with  their  more  important  neighbours 
by  paying  the  fees  of  candidates  from  their  district  or  by  contri- 
buting to  the  establishment  of  colleges  or  hostels.     Full  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  the  new  Regulations  which   have  recently 
been  introduced  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  establishment 
of  hostels.     These  institutions  may,  it  is  hoped,  enable  intending 
teachers  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  common  social  life,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  mix  with  other  students  in   the  university 
college  to  which  the  day  training  college  is  attached. 

(4)  The  Training  College  of  the  Future. 

When  once  the  facts  are  fully  realised,  we  may  begin  to  look 
for  the  inauguration  of  new  training  colleges,  whether  established 
by  individual  counties  and  county  boroughs  or  erected  and 
maintained  by  the  joint  action  of  neighbouring  Authorities,   as 
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foreshadowed  in  Sections  20  and  23  (2)  of  the  Education  Act  of 
1902.     It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  new  Local  Education 
Authorities  should  carefully  consider  what  form  of  training  college 
is  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  their  area.    There  seems  to  be  a 
growing  feeling  that    young  men   and    young  women  who  are 
destined    to    become    teachers    should   be  educated   along   with 
other    students   who    are   going   into   other  walks  of  life.    The 
hew  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  training  of 
pupil-teachers  lay  stress  upon  the  importance  of  associating  pupil- 
teachers  with  the  ordinary  life  of  the  secondary  school,  and  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  recent  development  of  day  training 
colleges  is,  to  a  large  extent,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  students, 
during  their  course  of  training,  are  not  set  apart  in  a  separate 
establishment,  but  are  incorporated  among  the  ordinary  under- 
graduate students  attending  university  colleges.     The  exigencies  of 
professional  training  v/ill  always  render  necessary  a  certain  amount 
of  specialised  instruction  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  if  we 
are  to  give  our  future  teachers  the  full  benefit  of  a  liberal  education, 
the  process  of  segregation  must  be  minimised,  and  the  students 
must  be  merged,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  general  educational  life 
of  the  community.     The  teacher  should  always  be  led  to  feel  that 
knowledge  is  boundless,  and  that,  as  soon  as  he  ceases  to  be  ^ 
learner,  he  ceases  to  be  a  good  teacher.     Nothing  is  so  effectual  an 
kntidote  to  intellectual  self-satisfaction  as  mixing  with  a  variety  of 
fellow-students  who  are  pursuing  other  paths  of  knowledge  and  are 
destined  for  other  careers. 


(5)  Mr.  Sargant's  Scheme  for  South  Afrioan  Teachers. 

-    One  of  the  most  suggestive  schemes  for  the  training  of  teachers 

that   has  yet  been  put  forward  is  that   which  was  Sketched  by 

Mr.  E.  B.  Sargant,  Director  of  Education  for  the  Transvaal  and 

Orange  River  Colony,  in  an  address  delivered  a*  a  'Convention 

of    Natal  Teachers,   at   Durban,    on    the  2nd  July,  1^903.     The 

proposal  made  by  Mr.  Sargant  is  somewhat  as  follows.     Up  to  the 

age  of  1 7,  intending  teachers  should  go  through  the  usual  course  of 

training  in  the  high  schools  of  the  Colonies,  the  cost  of  education  being 

covered  by  bursaries.     On  passing  the  Matriculation  Examination 

bf  the  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  should,  if  not 

•more  than  17  years  of  age,  be  admitted  to  the  normal  school  for  a 

year's  training,  the  cost  of  training  being  again  covered  by  bursariesi 

The  course  of  training  during  this  year  would  be  entirely  professional, 

and    those  students  who  passed  through  the  course  successfully 

^irould  receive  third-class  certificates  and  would  proceed  to  work 
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in  the  schools  as  assistant  teachers.  While  engaged  as  third-class 
teachers,  they  would  be  required  to  prepare  for  the  Intermediate 
Examination  in  Arts  of  the  University,  and  after  a  period  of  at  least 
four  years'  service,  if  they  passed  the  Intermediate  Examination, 
they  would  be  eligible  for  election  to  bursaries,  which  would  take 
them  to  a  university  for  a  period  of  two  years  and  enable  them  to 
graduate  as  Bachelors  of  Arts.  Only  those  teachers  would  be 
elected  to  these  bursaries  who  were  reported  by  the  inspectors  to 
be  specially  good  and  earnest  teachers  and  of  the  highest  moral 
character.  After  taking  their  degrees  at  the  univer^ty,  these 
selected  teachers  would  be  re-admitted  to  the  normal  school  for  a 
further  period  of  one  year's  professional  training,  during  which 
they  would  be  required  to  teach  the  younger  students  as  well  as  to 
undergo  their  own  course  of  training.  On  successfully  completing 
this  second  professional  course,  they  would  receive  second-class 
certificates,  and  would  then  be  eligible  to  return  to  the  schools  as 
head-masters  and  head-mistresses  for  a  period  of  at  least  six 
years.  They  would  then  be  eligible  to  compete  for  travelling 
scholarships,  which  would  be  awarded  on  the  submission  of  an 
original  thesis  on  some  professional  subject.  Those  who  were 
elected  to  these  scholarships  would  be  required  to  travel  for  a 
year  in  a  foreign  country  or  foreign  countries  in  order  farther 
to  study  the  subject  of  their  thesis,  and  on  their  return  would  be 
attached  for  a  year  to  the  staff  of  the  normal  school,  where,  in 
addition  to  ordinary  teaching,  they  would  be  required  to  deliver 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  result  of  their  thesis.  If  these  duties 
were  satisfactorily  performed,  they  would  receive  the  first-class 
certificate  and  would  be  eligible  for  inspectorships  of  schools  and 
higher  offices  in  the  Education  Department  of  the  Colony.  It  is 
hoped  that,  in  due  course,  each  British  Colony  will  establish  a 
federal  training  college  and  that  in  England  a  central  institution 
for  educational  research  will  be  established.  The  second  year  of 
professional  training  might  then  be  taken  at  the  Federal  Colonial 
Training  College  and  the  third  year  at  the  Imperial  Research 
Institution  at  home. 


This  interesting  scheme  may  eventually  require  some  modifications 
in  detail  before  it  is  actually  realised,  but  it  contains  many  valuable 
suggestions  which  might  well  be  utilised  by  our  Authorities  at 
home ;  and  it  has  the  supreme  merit  of  holding  up  before  the  teachtf , 
as  an  ideal  for  training,  a  course  which,  so  far  from  being  completed 
in  a  year  or  two  at  college,  extends  over  a  whole  life-time  and 
makes  the  terms  *  learner '  and  *  teacher '  synonymous. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

(i)  The  Training  of  Teaohers  is  Urgent  and  will  be 
Indispensable. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  dealing  mainly  with  the  training  of 
teachers  for  elementary  schools.  The  problem  of  providing  for 
the  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools  is  equally  urgent; 
and  it  is  indeed  fortunate  that  the  issue  of  the  Revised 
Regulations  for  the  Registration  of  Teachers  coincides  with  the 
creation  of  Authorities  which  have  statutory  power  to  provide  the 
machinery  by  which  alone  those  Regulations  can  be  made 
operative.  If  we  turn  to  these  Revised  Regulations  (which 
were  published  in  full  in  the  July  number  of  "The  Record,"  pp. 
365-375),  we  find  that,  except  in  the  case  of  teachers  who  have 
been  engaged  in  teaching  in  recognised  secondary  schools  for  three 
years  prior  to  March,  1906,  practically  all  persons  who  desire  to 
be  placed  on  Column  B  of  the  Register  as  assistant-teachers  in 
secondary  schools  must  in  the  future  have  undergone  a  course  of 
training.  Those  who  are  entering  the  profession  of  secondary 
school  teaching  are  as  yet  hardly  alive  to  the  importance  of  this 
fact — at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  men;  but  before  long  it  will  be 
realised  by  both  young  men  and  young  women  who  propose  to 
become  teachers  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  their  professional 
status  that  they  should  be  placed  on  the  Register  of  Teachers. 
The  Central  Authority  and  the  Local  Authorities  will  soon  expect 
candidates  for  appointments  in  secondary  schools  to  be  on  Column  B 
of  the  Register.  Already  the  Board  of  Education  are  introducing 
into  some  of  their  Schemes  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  head-teachers 
must  be  appointed  from  among  those  whose  names  are  on  the 
Register,  and  Local  Education  Authorities,  in  advertising  vacant 
posts,  are  beginning  to  make  it  a  practice  to  specify  that  applicants 
should  be  on  Column  B  of  the  Register. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  therefore,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  the  necessity  of  qualifying  for  admission  to  Column  B  will 
become  generally  recognised,  and,  in  order  to  qualify  for  admission, 
candidates  must  go  through  a  course  of  professional  training.  This 
course  of  training  must,  as  a  rule,  extend  over  one  year  (students 
who  have  taken  a  four  years*  University  Honours  Course  being 
allowed  to  take  a  shorter  period  of  two  terms) ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the.  course  students  must  obtain  one  of  the  diplomas  or  certificates 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  education  awarded  by  a  university  or 
by  a  recognised  professional  body.  The  student  who  is  preparing 
to  become  a  secondary  teacher  will  have  this  advantage  over  the 
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intending  elementary  teacher,  in  that  he  will  be  able  to  concentrate 
the  whole  of  his  energies  on  his  professional  studies  during  his 
year  of  post-graduate  work,  whereas  the  elementary  teacher  is 
obliged  to  spread  his  professional  training  over  his  course  of  two  or 
three  years,  and  divide  his  attention  between  his  acadenciic  and  his 
professional  studies.  The  secondary  teacher  must  have  taken  his 
degree  (or  the  equivalent  of  a  degree)  before  he  begins  to  train ; 
the  elementary  teacher  is  pursuing  his  general  education  at  the 
same  time  as  he  is  being  trained  to  teach.  There  is  also  this 
further  difference — ^that  the  secondary  teacher  must  have  spent  at 
least  one  year  on  probation  as  a  teacher  at  a  recognised  secondary 
.school  before  he  can  be  placed  upon  the  Register ;  whereas  the 
elementary  teacher  becomes  a  certificated  teacher  as  soon  as  he 
has  successfully  passed  the  examination  which  closes  his  course  of 
training. 

(2)  Methods  for  the  ProYision  of  Training  for  Seoondary 

Teaohen. 

It  is  evident  that  the  training  of  secondary  teachers  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  perfunctory  matter,  which  can  be  dealt  with  in  an 
off-hand  way.     It  is  to  be  quite  as  searching  as,  in  fsLCt  more 
searching  than,  the  training  of  elementary  teachers ;  and,  as  in  a 
year  or  two  there  is  likely  to  be  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
demand    for    it,    the    Local   Education   Authorities  must  apply 
themselves  in  earnest  to  meet  the  situation.    The  training,  it  mtist 
be  observed,  may  be  taken  in  two  ways.     Either  (i)  the  student 
may  attend  for  his  or  her  whole  time  at  a  training  college,  attending 
the  lectures  given  by  the  staff  of  the  college  and  carrying  on  his 
practical  work  in  various  neighbouring  schools  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  normal  master  or  normal  mistress  of  the  college. 
Or  (2)  the  student  may  be  attached  to  the  staff  of  a  particular 
school  and  gain  all  his  or  her  practical  experience  in  that  school 
'*  under  supervision,"   Le.,   in  most    cases    probably,  under    the 
direction  of  the  head-master  or  head-mistress ;  provision  would  be 
made  for  such  student  to  attend  the  lectures  on  education  given  at 
a  neighbouring  training  college,  but  otherwise  he  or  she  would  not 
be  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  training  collie    staff. 
Students  who  adopt  the  former  method,  i,e.y  spend  a  year  at  a 
training  college,  will  be  required  to  pass  a  university  (or  equivalent) 
examination  in  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  education ;  students 
who  adopt  the  latter  method  will  be  required  to  pass  an  "  approved  " 
examination  in  the  theory  of  teaching,  but  will  not  be  required  to 
pass   an   examination  in   the  practice   of  teaching,   other    than 
producing  evidence  of  their  ability  to  teach. 
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(3)  Praotioal  Proposals. 

The  former  course  may  be  regarded  as  giving  the  more  complete 

training ;  but  it  will  be  more  expensive  to  the  students  and  it  will 

involve  more  difficulty  as  regards    arranging    for    practice  and 

criticism  lessons  in  the  schools:   so  that  in  all  probability  the 

"  student-teacher  "  system  will,  at  any  rate  in  the  commencement, 

be  the  more  generally  adopted.    Both  systems,  however,  require 

that,  under  each  important  Education  Authority,  there  should  be 

competent  professors  of  education,  or  lecturers  on  education,  who 

will    deliver,  at    convenient    centres,  courses  on  the  theory  of 

education.     It  is  desirable  that,  even  where  the  students  attending 

these  lectures  are  "  student-teachers,"  attached  to  some  secondary 

school  in  the  district,  the  professor  or  lecturer  should  be  able  to 

exercise  some  oversight  in  regard  to  the  practical  work  of  the 

students,  and  should,  therefore,  be  able  to  visit  them  in  their 

schools.     In  the  case  of  the  other  class  of  students,  referred  to 

above,  the  professor  or  lecturer  will  be  responsible  for  the  whole  of 

the  students'  practical  work  as  well  as  their  theoretical  work.     It 

is,  therefore,  essential  that  there  should  be  (a)  adequate  training 

college  accommodation  and  staff,  (p)  an  adequate  supply  of  schools 

to  which  the  students  can  go  for  practice-lessons.    There  is  no 

reason  why  a  training  college  for  secondary  teachers  should  not  be 

carried  on  in  conjunction  with  a  training  college  for  elementary 

teachers,  as  is  done  in  the  new  London  Day  Training  College 

under  the  London  County  Council  and  the  University  of  London. 

Such  an  arrangement  necessitates  an  increase  of  staff,  and  demands 

the  full  services  of  the  most   highly-qualified  staff  that  can  be 

obtained ;  but  it  enables  an  economy  to  be  effected  in  buildings 

and  organisation,  and  it  has  the  great  merit  of  emphasising  the 

imderlying  unity  of   the  two  branches  of  the  profession.    The 

question  of  secufing  sufficient  practising  schools  is,  in  some  ways, 

a  more  difficult  problem,  as,  for  the  most  part,  secondary  schools  are 

only  partially  under  the  control  of  the  Local  Education  Authorities, 

and  the  supply  of  such  schools  is  at  present  inadequate  to  the  needs 

of  the  population.   But  there  ought  not  to  be  much  difficulty  in  such 

arrangements  being  made  that,  in  consideration  of  grants  made 

to  the  schools  by  the  Local  Education  Authorities,  the  schools 

would  give  facilities  for  a  certain  number  of  students  to  visit  their 

schools  for  practice.     In  Article  91  of  the  Elementary  School  Code 

it  is  provided  that,  in  the  case  of  public  elementary  schools,  *<  on 

**  request  from  the  authorities  of  a  training  college,  students  from 

'*  the  college  must  be  allowed  to  attend  the  school  for  the  purpose 

''  of  practical  instruction  in  teaching  on  such  conditions  as  may  be 

**  approved    by  the    Board."      There  is  no  reason  why  Local 
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Education  Authorities,  in  return  for  annual  maintenance  grants, 
should  not  make  some  similar  condition  in  secondary  schools. 
Elementary  schools  have  found  that  they  have  in  no  way  suffered 
from  their  doors  being  opened  to  the  training  college  students ;  so, 
too,  it  may  be  hoped  that  secondary  schools  will  find  that  in  the 
long  run  they  will  benefit  by  lending  their  co-operation  to  the 
promotion  of  a  movement  on  which  the  efficiency  and  the  welfare 
of  the  profession  ultimately  depend. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  above  remarks  have  dealt  with  only  the  more  general 
aspects  of  the  question.  Nothing  has  been  said  as  to  the  training 
of  special  teachers  for  special  subjects.  It  has  been  thought 
better,  in  a  brief  survey,  such  as  the  present,  to  emphasise  only  the 
more  salient  points. 

The  movement  for  the  training  of  teachers  is  probably  the  most 
pressing  of  all  the  educational  movements  of  the  present  time. 
The  success  of  the  work  of  the  new  Local  Education  Authorities 
will  depend,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the  way  in  which  they  grapple 
with  the  question.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  recogni^  the 
need  for  immediate  action  and  co-operate  in  the  promotion  of 
schemes  which  will  be  adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
country. 
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III.— HIGHER    EDUCATION    IN     LARGE 
INDUSTRIAL   CENTRES. 


(A)    SHEFFIELD. 


PROFESSOR  SADLER'S  INQUIRY  AND  REPORT.  * 

(1)  THE  AIMS  OF  THE  SCHEME. 

In  framing  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  higher  and 
secondary  education  of  the  city,  it  seems  desirable — 

(a)  To  link  together  the  various  schools  and  other  institutions  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  waste  of  effort,  and  to  make  easy  passage 
for  pupils  of  ability  from  one  stage  of  education  to  another ; 

(6)  To  secure  for  all  the  boys  and  girls  .  .  .  who  have  the 
ability  to  profit  by  a  good  education,  the  best  possible  chance  for 
the  development  of  their  powers,  and  thus  to  offer,  to  all  who  can 
profit  by  them,  intellectual  opportunities  not  inferior  to  those 
provided  in  other  great  cities ; 

(c)  To  keep  steadily  in  mind  the  practical  needs  of  the  industrial 
and  commercial  life  of  the  community,  without  in  any  way 
disregarding  or  sacrificing  the  interests  of  those  who  are  fitted  to 
succeed  in  professional  callings,  and  who  consequently  require  a 
longer  and  somewhat  different  course  of  secondary  education  ; 

(d)  To  aim  at  quality  rather  than  quantity,  to  lay  stress  on  the 
need  for  having  first-rate  teaching,  without  which  costly  school 
buildings  and  equipment  are  money  almost  thrown  away,  and  to 
avoid  doing  children  of  mediocre  ability  the  cruel  kindness  of 
encouraging  them  to  enter  on  a  course  of  education  designed  to 
prepare  them  for  professions  in  which  they  have  not  the  capital  or 
the  intellectual  capacity  to  succeed ; 

(e)  To  think  of  the  various  parts  of  the  educational  system  of 
the  city  as  forming  one  whole,  and  thus  to  avoid  any  method  of 
organisation  which  would  sacrifice  the  true  interests  of  primary 
education  to  the  supposed  interests  of  secondary,  or  the  true 
interests   of  secondary  education  to    the    supposed    interests  of 

«  Oity  of  Sheffield  Education  Committee :  Report  on  Secondary  and  Higher 
Education,  by  Michael  £.  Sadler,  M.A..  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  History  and 
Administration  of  Education  in  the  Victoria  University  of  Manchester  (London : 
Hyre  and  Spottiswoode,  price  is.).    See  Editorial  Notes,  pp.  400-2. 
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primary,  or  which  would  deprive  the  community  of  the  valuable 
help  of  efficient  private  enterprise  in  educational  matters ; 

(f)  '  •  '  To  refrain  from  any  proposal  involviiig 
unnecessary  expenditure,  and,  in  submitting  an  outline  of  what 
it  is  desirable  ultimately  to  accomplish,  to  indicate  those  parts 
of  the  general  plan  with  which  it  would  be  prudent  to  b^n.* 


(2)  EXISTING  EDUCATIONAL  PR0YI8I0N. 

The  educational  system  of  the  city  of  Sheffield  may  be  sketched 
in  a  few  paragraphs  : — 

Elementary  Sohools. — At  the  base  of  the  p3n:amid  lies  the 
work  of  the  elementary  schools.  Their  success  depends  in  great 
measure  on  the  labours  of  the  teachers  being  appreciated  and 
seconded  by  the  parents  of  the  children.  Home  influences  and 
home  discipline  are  as  necessary  as  ever  to  the  educational 
welfare  of  boys  and  girls.  •  .  .  The  public  elementary 
schools  provide  almost,  but  not  quite,  all  of  the  education  which 
in  a  diagram  might  be  represented  by  the  lowest  layers  of  the 
pyramid.  A  small  part  of  this  education,  however,  is  furnished 
by  private  schools  or  by  the  kindergarten  and  preparatory 
departments  of  secondary  schools. 

Beoondary  Schools.— Their  Curricula. — The  age  of  twelve 
years  best  marks  the  line  of  division  between  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  Elementary  school  pupils  who  are  destined 
to  receive  a  secondary  education  should  be  transferred  not  later 
than  at  the  age  of  twelve  from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary 
school.  The  course  of  study  at  the  secondary  school  should  vary 
{a)  in  subject  matter,  and  in  length  of  duration,  according  to  the 
type  of  occupation  for  which  the  scholar  wishes  to  be  prepared, 
and  {b)  in  intensity  of  efifort  according  to  the  sex  of  the  pupil. 
The  minimum  course  at  a  secondary  school  should  extend  over 
the  four  years  from  twelve  to  16  years  of  age.  But  for  the 
professions  and  the  higher  posts  in  business,  the  course  sbookl 
extend  to  17,  18  or  even  19.  There  are  three  main  types  of 
secondary  school  curriculum.  All  should  lay  great  stre^  on 
cultivating  the  power  of  expression  in  the  mother  tongue.  All 
should  endeavour  to  develop  the  abilities  of  the  pupils  by  practical 
construction  and  by  manual  work  as  well  as  by  piu'ely  linguistic 
or  abstract  mathematical  studies.  But  no  one  boy  can 
attempt  to  do  everything.     Smattering  is  mischievous.     Better 

*  The  population  of  the  City  of  Sheffield  is  estimated  to  be  426,686.  TIk 
average  annual  increase  for  the  five  years  prior  to  the  extension  of  the  citj  was 
5,210.    The  gross  produce  of  a  penny  rate  is  at  present  about  /6,70o. 
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do  a  few  things  well  than  much  badly.  And  the  aptitudes  of 
different  children  dififer  as  greatly  as  do  the  practical  needs  of 
different  occupations.  Therefore,  the  curricula  of  secondary 
schools  fall  into  three  main  types— each  with  its  variant  for  boys 
or  girls  respectively,  though  one  of  the  three  types  is  hardly  used 
for  girls  at  all.  These  types  are  (i)  that  in  which  mathematics  and 
physical  science  predominate;  (ii)  that  in  which  (with  due 
provision  for  mathematical  teaching)  the  linguistic  discipline 
predominates,  living  languages  (or  one  living  and  one  ancient 
language)  being  taken  as  the  chief,  though  of  course  not  the  only, 
vehicles  of  instruction;  and  (iii)  that  in  which  the  linguistic 
discipline  still  forms  the  backbone  of  this  course  of  training,  but  is 
imparted  for  the  most  part  through  Latin  and  Greek,  though 
with  some  regard  to  one  modern  foreign  language,  as  well  as  to 
other  subjects  like  mathematics.  In  the  case  of  boys  (though  this 
is  due  to  historical  reasons  rather  than  to  the  nature  of  the 
case)  the  three  types  of  curricula  outlined  above  are  generally 
found  in  courses  of  different  duration.  The  first-named  type 
is  usually  provided  in  a  compact  four-years'  course,  fitted 
in  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  i6.  The  second  type 
usually,  though  not  always,  begins  at  ten  years  of  age  or 
even  earlier  and  extends  itself  to  about  17.  The  third  type, 
in  its  highest  perfection,  occupies  an  even  longer  period.  It  begins 
(though  not  necessarily  or  always)  at  ten  years  of  age  or  even 
earlier,  and  runs  on  to  18  or  19.  In  the  case  of  girls,  the  forms  of 
secondary  school  curricula  are  more  fluid  and  variable  than  in  the 
case  of  those  provided  for  boys.  But,  nevertheless,  with  due 
regard  to  the  need  for  giving  girls  a  lighter  burden  of  work 
during  the  critical  years  of  their  physical  growth,  the  types  of 
their  secondary  school  curricula  do  approximate  to  those  provided 
for  boys.  The  first  type,  less  severely  but  still  markedly 
mathematical  and  scientific,  tends  to  be  a  four-years'  course. 
The  second  (by  far  the  most  usual)  is  a  longer  course,  beginning  at 
tea  years  of  age  or  earlier  and  extending  to  17  or  later.  The  third 
(or  fully  classical)  type  is  very  rare  in  the  case  of  girls,  and, 
indeed,  hardly  has  a  separate  existence,  but  is  found  here  and  there 
as  a  small  sub-division  of  a  larger  school.  It  carries  on  its  work 
till  the  girls  are  18  or  19  years  of  age. 

These  various  types,  however,  are  often  blended  or  combined 
under  the  roof  of  a  single  school  and  under  the  care  of  a  single 
head-master.  In  many  cases  their  outlines  are  blurred  and  their 
aims  have  become  indistinct.  But  efficiency  in  school  work 
flourishes  when  the  intellectual  aims  are  clear,  and  when  teachers, 
tx>ys  and  parents  know  what  is  being  aimed  at  and  what  standard 
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should  year  by  year  be  reached.  What  is  now  taking  place 
all  over  England  is  a  closer  consideration  of  the  problems  of 
secondary  school  curricula,  a  clearing  up  of  educational  aims  and 
a  more  precise  definition  of  different  courses  of  instruction ;  but 
this  will  be  found  to  be  in  no  way  incompatible  with  the  combination 
of  two,  or  even  three,  types  of  curricula  in  one  school. 

One  aspect  of  the  problem  presents  special  difficulty  but  is 
of  salient  importance.      Due  facilities   must    be  given  for   the 
transference  of  promising  pupils  from   the    elementary    to    the 
secondary  schools.     This  must  be  accomplished  without  impairing 
the  thoroughness  and  value  of  the  curriculum  of  the  secondary 
school.     The  majority  of  pupils  enter  the  secondary  schools  at  ten 
years  of  age.      The  promising  pupils   from   elementary  schools 
ought  not  to  be  transferred  to  the  secondary  school  later  than  at 
twelve  years  of  age.     But  this  means  that  in  French  or  Latin  they 
may  be  two  years  behind  some  of  their  contemporaries  in  the 
secondary  school.     This  diflSculty  can  be  met  either  by  provdiing 
special    instruction    for  such   pupils  on  their  admission   to  the 
secondary  school,  or  by  postponing  the  commencement  of  Latin  in 
the  secondary  school  till   the  pupils  are  twelve   years  of   age. 
Ultimately,  I  believe,  we  shall,  in  most  cases,  incline  to  the  second 
solution.     But,  at  present,  the  standard  of  classical  attainment  of 
the  most  advanced  pupils  in  our  highest  secondary  schools  is  so 
high  (when  compared  with  their  knowledge  of  English  history,  and 
literature  and  of  geography  and  physical  science,  so  abnormaUy 
high)  that  a  boy  who  began  Latin  at  twelve  would  not  be  able  to 
compete  successfully  for  a  classical  entrance  scholarship  at  a  great 
public  school  with  boys  who  began  the  special  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  at  a  much  earlier  age.     By  17  or  18  years  of  age,  he  might 
catch  them  up  in   classical   attainment,  even  though  he  began 
classics  two  or  more  years  after  them. 

The  Local  Position. —  In  Sheffield  the  chief  secondary  schools 
for  boys  are  the  Royal  Grammar  School  and  the  Wesley  College,  * 
At  the  former,  nearly  all  the  boys  are  day  scholars  ;  at  the  latter, 
boarders  form  rather  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole.  Preparatoiy 
departments  are  attached  to  both  institutions,  and  there  is  one 
other  private  preparatory  school  for  boys  only.     .     .     . 

In  both  the  Grammar  School  and  the  Wesley  College,  linguistic 
discipline  is  the  backbone  of  the  curriculum,  though  at  each  school 
some  science  is  taught  through  the  greater  part  of  the  schoc^ 
.  .  .  and  a  good  deal  of  mathematics.  But  the  Grammar 
School,  above  the  Middle  Forms,  branches  into  the  two  different 
curricula  —one  which  is  predominantly  mathematical  or  scientific 

*  Illustrations  of  these  institutions  will  be  found  on  pp.  426  and  438. 
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and  one  which  is  mainly  classical.  At  the  Wesley  College,  in  the 
Middle  School  one  curriculum  is  taken  practically  by  all  boys  ;  in 
the  Upper  School,  choice  is  made  between  Latin  and  practical 
chemistry  and  between  Greek  and  German.  It  should  be  added 
that  many  boys  are  sent  away  from  Sheffield  to  boarding  schools 
at  a  distance. 

For  girls,  the  chief  secondary  school  in  Sheffield  is  the  Girls' 
High  School.'  It  provides  a  curriculum  which  is  nearest  to  the 
second  of  the  three  types  named  above,  alike  in  the  subject-matter 
of  the  studies  and  in  the  normal  length  of  its  duration.  But 
facilities  are  wisely  given  for  special  studies,  involving  deflection 
from  the  regular  curriculum  for  older  girls  in  the  higher  part  of  the 
school.  There  are  also  in  the  city  a  considerable  number  of  private 
secondary  schools  for  girls.  .  .  .  These  schools  have 
curricula  of  a  linguistic  type,  and  for  the  most  part,  though  by  no 
means  wholly,  are  confined  to  pupils  under  i6  years  of  age. 

Training  of  Popil-Teaohers. — In  a  special  position  stands  the 
Pupil-Teachers'  Centre,  which  provides  for  the  instruction  of  pupil- 
teachers  in  Council  and  voluntary  schools.  Its  aim  is  to  secure 
for  its  pupils  admission  to  a  training  college,  and  to  enable  them 
to  reach  a  standard  of  general  attainment  which  will  qualify  them 
to  profit  by  a  normal  course.  The  majority  of  the  pupils  are  girls. 
Their  ages  range  from  about  15  upwards.  The  classes  are  held  in 
the  evening  as  well  as  in  the  day  time,  in  order  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  pupils  who  are  working  as  pupil-teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools.     .     .     . 

UniTersity  College. — Stepping  one  stage  higher  in  the 
educational  provision  of  the  city,  we  reach  the  University  College, 
comprising  the  departments  of  arts  and  science,  medicine  and 
technology.  The  Technical  School  Department  includes  the 
£Dgineering  Department,  the  Metallurgical  Department  and  the 
Mining  Department,  together  with  a  Technical  School  section. 
The  University  College  has  also  a  Day  Training  College  Depart- 
ment for  students  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  the  teaching 
profession.  There  is  also,  in  the  Mining  Department  of  the 
College,  a  normal  class  (with  criticism  lessons  and  practice  in 
teaching)  for  the  training  of  men  preparing  themselves  to  conduct 
local  classes  in  coal-mining  under  the  schemes  of  the  West  Riding 
and  Derbyshire  County  Councils.  New  buildings  for  the  University 
College  are  now  in  course  of  erection,  and  a  strong  effort  is  being 
made  greatly  to  increase  the  resources  and  staff  of  the  College  and 
to  secure  for  the  institution  a  Charter  as  the  University  of 
Sheffield.     .     .     . 

*  See  footnote  on  page  430. 
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Other  Instttations. — The  Technical  School  of  Art  provides 
general  instruction  in  art  for  a  large  number  of  pupiJs  of  both 
sexes,  prepares  them  for  the  various  artistic  trades  and  professions 
and  gives  instruction  to  workmen  in  the  higher  branches  of  their  art. 

The  School  of  Cookery  is  a  training  centre  for  those  who  are 
preparing  themselves  to  be  teachers  of  cookery,  and  provides 
special  classes  for  other  pupils.  The  school  kitchen  is  also  used 
for  cookery  classes  for  children  from  voluntary  schools  in  the  city. 

There  is  also  throughout  the  city  during  the  winter  session  an 
extensive  system  of  evening  classes  held  at  the  University  College, 
the  Technical  School,  the  School  of  Art,  the  Central  School  and  at 
numerous  centres  conveniently  placed  for  the  attendance  of  students. 

The  Museum  in  Weston  Park,  the  Mappin  Art  Gallery,  the 
Ruskin  Museum  in  Meersbrook  Park  and  the  Museum  in  High 
Hazels  Park  are  valuable  adjuncts     .     .     . 

The  city  possesses  a  number  of  free  pubUc  libraries,  including  a 
central  library  with  reference  library,  several  branch  libraries  and 
special  stations  for  the  delivery  of  books.  An  effort  has  been 
made  to  establish  a  closer  connection  between  the  public  libraries 
and  the  public  elementary  schools.  The  Sheffield  Library  and  the 
Hbrary  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  contain  many 
valuable  books  of  reference,  but  are  open  to  members  only. 

This  brief  summary  does  not  attempt  to  give  an  exhaustive 
catalogue  of  the  educational  resources  of  Sheffield.    •     .    . 


[Professor  Sadler  then  proceeds  to  review  briefly  the  strong 
points  of  the  educational  system  of  Sheffield,  including  the  good 
work  done  by  some  of  the  leading  institutions  referred  to  above.] 


(3)  THE  NEBD  FOR  IHPROYEHENT. 

Beoondary  Eduoation  for  Boya.— The  weakest  spot  ...  is 
in  the  secondary  education  provided  for  boys.  The  existing  schools 
are  doing  their  best.     Sheffield  has  reason  to  be  grateful  both  to 

the  Grammar  School  and  to  the  Wesley  College But 

neither  school  is  at  present  in  a  position  to  provide  the  kind  of  higho^ 
secondary  education  which  a  great  city  like  Sheffield  needs  and 
ought  to  have.  A  parent  .  .  .  who  wishes  to  give  his  son  the 
best  kind  of  higher  secondary  education  cannot  find  it  in  the  city« 
This  seems  to  me  a  great  danger  .  .  .  Much  of  the  future 
welfare  of  the  city  depends  on  there  being  in  its  municipal  life,  in  its 
industrial  activities  and  in  its  commercial  undertakings  that  trained 
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and  alert  intellectual  power,  disciplined  by  study  and  broadened  by 

liberal  culture,  which  first-rate  secondary  day  schools  can  do  much 

to  provide.    •     .     .    There  is  no  secondary  school  for  boys  in  the 

city  quite  on  the  same  plane  as  the  High  School  for  Girls.     .     .     . 

The  Training  of  Teaohers. — The  second  point  of  weakness, 

which  needs  immediate  attention,  is  connected  with  the  training  of 

those  who  intend  to  be  teachers  in  the  public  elementary  schools. 

The  pupil-teacher  system,  as  it  exists  to-day  in  Sheffield,  ought -tcr? 

stop  as  soon   as  possible.     ...     It  will   prove   an    excellent  / 

investment  to  put  those  boys  and  girls,  who  intend  to  be  teachers,  1 

through  a  good  course  of  secondary  education,  from  twelve  to/ 

i6  years  of  age ;  then  to  arrange  that  during  the  next  two  years 

of  their  training  they  should  spend  half  their  time  in  attending 

classes  at  the  pupil-teachers'  centre  and  the  other  half  in  service 

in  an  elementary  school.     Such'  service,  however,  should  not  l^ 

spent  in  hack-work,  but  in  gaining,  under  the  supervision  of  a  good 

teacher,  such  an  all-round  acquaintance  with  class  management 

and  with  methods  of  class  instruction  as  will  enable  the  pupil  to 

profit   more  fully   afterwards   by    the  professional   part   of    the 

training  college  course.     And,  when  the  next  stage  in  the  teacher's 

training  is  reached,   and   the  student  enters  the  Day    Training 

Department  at  the  University  College,  great  care  should  be  taken 

not  to  impose  the   task  of  reading   for  a  university   degree,  in 

addition  to  the  work  of  preparing  for  the  professional  duties  of  a 

teacher,  on  those  students  who,  though  well  fitted  to  become  useful 

and  successful   teachers,   are  not  particularly   brilliant    from  an 

academic  standpoint.     It  would  be  far  better,  while  keeping  the 

Day  Training  Department    an   integral   part   of  the    University 

College  and  encouraging  all  the  students  in  training  to  attend  some 

of  the  stimulating  courses  given  by  the  university   professors,  to 

provide  for  the  large  majority  of  the  students  in  training  special 

tuition  for  the  training  course  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education, 

and  to  relieve  them  of  part  of  their  present  burden,  which  is  too 

heavy  for  their  strength  and  often  inappropriate  to  their  powers. 

Soholanhips — The  third  point  which  calls  for  earnest 
consideration  is  the  need  ...  for  a  well-planned  scholarship 
system.  This  should  touch  the  educational  structure  ...  at 
every  pomt,  and  be  so  designed  as  to  stimulate  effort,  to 
reivard  industry  and  to  help  forward  young  people  of  talent 
and  application  from  one  stage  of  education  to  another.  The 
Board  of  Education  have  recently  urged  Local  Education 
Authorities  to  arrange  an  adequate  scholarship  system,  and 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  *'  a  well-organised 
**  scholarship    system,    open    to    the    cleverest   pupils    from   all 
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"  the  schools  of  the  area,  without  distinction,  should  be  the  first 
"  care  of  every  Local  Authority."  But  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  success  of  such  a  scholarship  system  really  depends  on 
there  being  a  satisfactory  provision  of  linked  schools  through  which 
the  scholars  may  pass.  And,  it  should  be  added,  experience  has 
shown  the  wisdom  of  refraining  from  offering  too  many  scholar- 
ships. Let  them  be  few  enough  in  number  to  be  really  appreciated. 
And  let  the  standard  of  the  examination,  on  which  they  are 
awarded,  be  sufficiently  high  to  exclude  those  whose  abilities 
are  not  good  enough  to  enable  them  really  to  profit  by  the  extension 
of  their  schooling.  It  is  no  kindness  to  a  child  to  push  him  up, 
educationally,  into  a  false  position.  Provided  that  due  regard 
is  paid  to  the  needs  of  the  average  boy  and  girl,  it  is  a  good  thing 
if  an  Education  Authority  is  in  a  position  to  give  prolonged  and 
really  effective  help  to  those  pupils    who   have  shown    special 

talent 

OtheF  Important  Points. — Higher  Instruction  in  Arts 
AND  Science. — The  first  is  the  importance  of  strengthening 
that  Department  of  the  University  College  which  provides 
teaching  in  arts  and  science.  This  is  needed  in  the  general 
interests  of  higher  education  in  the  city,  but  not  less  in 
the  special  interest  of  the  technological  side  of  the  College 
and  in  the  industrial  interests  of  Sheffield.  The  work  of 
the  Technical  College,  admirable  as  it  is,  would  greatly  gain  in 
force  and  depth  if  it  were  supported  by  a  strong  department  of 
pure  science.  A  youth  whose  training  in  pure  science  has  been 
neglected  is  a  one-sided  man.  Technology  is  applied  mathematics, 
applied  physics  and  applied  chemistry.  A  man  who  has  been 
narrowly  trained  in  technological  subjects  can  get  along  very  well 
so  long  as  he  is  dealing  with  the  problems  for  which  he  has  been 
already  supplied  with  the  necessary  amount  of  the  basal  mathe- 
matics, physics  or  chemistry.  But  what  is  wanted  is  that  be 
should  be  equally  able  to  deal  with  new  problems  ;  and,  in  order  to 
do  this,  he  must  have,  as  a  foundation  for  his  technological  skill,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  pure  science  which  it  is  his  task  to  apply 
to  practical  problems.  Much  the  same  is  true,  though  in  a  different 
degree,  of  the  need  which  the  student  of  technology  has  for 
an  intelligent  interest  in  many  subjects  in  the  arts  side  of  a 
university  college  programme.  Applied  science  is  exerting  an 
ever-growing  influence  on  social  problems  and  on  the  intellectual 
movements  of  our  time.  It  is  necessarily  disturbing  much  of  the 
old  order.  It  cannot  help  bringing  about  profound  changes  in 
our  point  of  view.  It  affects  the  moral  and  human  side  of  things 
as  well  as  their  material  and  mechanical  side.     It  is  expedient, 
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therefore,  that  our  trained  technologists  should  have  made  some 
acquaintance  with  those  questions  of  human  history  and  develop- 
ment which  are  treated  in  the  philosophical,  the  historical,  the 
literary  and  the  economic  courses  at  a  university.  A  divorce 
between  technology  and  culture  would  be  sterilising  to  both  sides, 
and  this  fruitful  union  of  thought  is  even  more  needful  in  the  case 
of  professors  and  teachers  at  a  university  college  than  among  the 
students.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped,  therefore  (and  not  least  in  the 
true  interests  of  technology  itself),  that  technological  work  will  not 
unduly  absorb  the  funds  and  benefactions  of  the  University 
College 


Applied  Art. — Another  point  ....  is  the  desirability 
of  doing  more  to  develop  the  study  and  teaching  of  applied 
art.  The  craftsmanship  of  Sheffield  has  made  the  city  famous 
throughout  the  world.  Every  Englishman  is  proud  of  the 
handiwork  of  Sheffield.  But  can  it  be  said  that,  on  the  artistic 
side,  the  most  characteristic  trades  of  Sheffield  have  done  as  much 
as  they  might  have  done  to  refine  the  taste,  and  so  to  quicken  the 
demand,  for  beautiful  forms  ? 

School  of  Domestic  Economy. — Again,  there  is  need  in  Sheffield 
for  a  well-equipped  school  of  domestic  arts  and  sciences.  The 
present  School  of  Cookery  awaits  development.  It  should  teach 
laundry  work,  housewifery  and  dresscutting  as  well.  Yorkshire 
is  celebrated  for  its  skill  in  home  arts.  But,  under  the  changing 
conditions  of  home  life,  there  is  some  danger  lest  the  good  tradition 
should  be  impaired.  The  influence  of  a  well-staffed  and 
commodious  school  of  domestic  arts  and  science  would  be  far- 
reaching.  It  would  train  teachers.  It  would  provide  special  classes 
for  girls  who  have  already  left  school.  It  would  enable  young  women 
to  qualify  themselves  before  marriage  in  the  difficult  and  most 
important  science  and  art  of  home-making  and  home-keeping.  It 
would  fit  them  to  give  practical  oversight,  and,  when  needful, 
training,  to  their  own  maidservants.  And  indirectly  it  might  have 
a  beneficial  influence  on  the  ideals  of  our  education  for  girls, 
guarding  it  from  being  too  *'  bookish,"  but  keeping  it  intellectually 
thorough,  artistic  in  spirit  and  in  close  touch  with  the  real  tasks 
of  Ufe. 

Reference  Library. — Finally,  I  would  touch  on  the  need  for  a 
better  reference  library  in  Sheffield.  In  this  respect  the  city  is 
behind  Leeds,  Manchester,  Birmingham  and  many  other  great 
communities.  .  .  .  What  is  now  available  is  inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  a  great    city,    especially  in   view  of  the    coming 
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developments  in  its  educational  life.  A  first-rate  reference  library 
is  a  necessary  part  of  an  effective  system  of  higher  education.  At 
present  there  is  no  library  in  Sheffield,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain, 
where  a  reader  can  find  the  best  new  foreign  books  or  the  leading 
French,  German  and  American  magazines      .... 


(4)  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  will  now  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  some 
practical  proposals  for  meeting  the  present  needs  of  Sheffield  as 
regards  secondary  and  higher  education  and  for  remedying  those 
defects  which  injure  the  educational  interests  of  the  city. 

A  FiPBt-Orade  Seoondary  Sohool. — It  is  urgently  necessary  to 
improve  the  secondary  education  provided   for  boys.     There  is 
need   for   a    secondary    school    which    should   give   the    highest 
instruction  in  English,  in  classics,  in  mathematics  and  in  foreign 
languages,   together    with   instruction   in    science.     This   school 
should  train  boys  intended  for    professional  careers  and  also  for 
the    higher    posts    in    business.      It    should    prepare    for    the 
universities.     It  should  be  able  to  give  the  best  possible  chance  to 
boys  of  high  mathematical  or  linguistic  ability.    The  classes  should 
be  small.     It  should  have  a  long  course,  extending  from  ten  (or 
twelve)  to  17,  18  or  19.      It  should  be  on  the  highest  plane  of 
intellectual  efficiency ;  thoroughly  well  staffed  ;  accommodated  in  a 
good  building ;  well  equipped  with  a  library  and  apparatus ;  and 
carefully  organised  from  the  point  of  view  of  school  games  and  of 
those  other  forms  of  school  activity  which  develop  esprit  de  corps, 
give  a  good  tone  and  teach  the  virtues  of  corporate  life.      Manual 
training  should  be  encouraged  throughout  the  school.     The  training 
of  the  hand  helps  to  develop  the  brain.    Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  make  the  most  of  the  average  boy,  but  at  least  equal  care 
is  necessary  to  avoid   sacrificing  the   interests  of  the  speciaUy 
clever  pupils.     With  care,  these  two  objects  can  be  successfully 
combined.        The      average      boy     can     be     helped     forward, 
and    the    brilliant    boy  can   be  given   the  special    opportunities 
which  he  needs.     But,  in  order  to  combine  these  advantages,  the 
staff  must  be  large  and  thoroughly  efficient.     With  help,  either  the 
Grammar  School  or  the  Wesley  College  could  be  raised  to  the 
level  of  complete  efficiency  described  above.    But  I  do  not  see  that 
the  City  Education  Committee  can  fairly  be  asked  to  help  both  of 
them  equally  up  to  the  amount    which   would  be  required.      If 
Sheffield  were  starting  now  with  a  clean  page,  it  would  doubtless 
establish  one  higher  secondary  school  for  boys,  not  two.      At  the 
same    time,    the     Wesley    College     has    great    claims    on    the 
consideration  of  the  city.     It  has  done  much  for  the  town.      It  is 
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about  to  be  re-organised  on  a  public  basis.  It  would  .  .  .  welcome 
public  representation  on  its  Governing  Body.     It  would,  I  believe, 

establish   a  conscience  clause If  a  choice   has  to  be 

made  between  the  two  schools,  the  Grammar  School,  being  an 
ancient  local  Trust  and  public  Foundation,  has  the  first  claim 
on  increased  public  support  from  the  city.  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  give  both  schools  a  small  grant  instead  of  making  a 
thorough  and  permanent  improvement  in  one  of  them. 

Were  the  way  to  open  at  the  present  time  for  a  union  between 
the  Grammar  School  and  the  Wesley  College,  there  would  be 
considerable  advantage  and  ultimate  (though  not  immediate) 
economy  in  such  an  amalgamation.  The  title  of  the  Grammar 
School  should  be  retained ;  but  the  school  should  be  removed  to 
the  buildings  now  occupied  by  Wesley  College.  Those  buildings, 
however,  would  need  expensive  alteration  before  they  were  well 
fitted  for  the  future  work  of  the  school  in  question.  And  in  their 
reconstruction  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  consult  the 
experience  of  the  teachers  who  would  work  in  the  school,  and  to 
profit  by  the  best  examples  of  modern  secondary  day  school 
architecture  in  this  country,  in  the  United  States  and  in  Germany. 
Much  money  has  been  wasted  on  school  buildings  in  the  past 
through  neglect  of  these  precautions. 

Such  a  plan,  if  it  could  be  realised,  would  .  .  .  be  on  the 
whole  the  best  .  .  .  The  union  of  the  two  schools  would 
concentrate  effort.  .  ...  Sheffield  would  have  its  one 
conspicuous  higher  secondary  school  for  boys,  and  would  rally  to 
its  support  with  an  allegiance  which  is  at  present  necessarily 
divided  between  two  institutions.  At  the  same  time,  the  realisation 
of  the  plan  would  be  beset  with  difficulties ;  many  obstacles,  legal 
and  other,  would  have  to  be  overcome ;  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  transfer  would  doubtless  take  a  considerable  time. 


[In  view  of  the  possibility  of  the  union  of  the  two  schools  being 
found  impracticable.  Professor  Sadler  submits  an  alternative  plan, 
ivhich  would  aim  at  a  material  strengthening  of  the  staff  and  the 
improvement  of  the  buildings  and  equipment  of  the  Grammar 
School,  and  at  allowing  the  Wesley  College  full  participation  in 
the  city  scholarship  scheme  proposed,  provided  that  suitable 
improvements   in   the  equipment  were   made    by  the  Governing 

Body.] 

****** 

Second  Qrade  Secondary  Sohools.— .  ...  In  addition 
to  a  higher  secondary  school  of  the  type  de^pribed  above,  there  is 
need      ...    for  another  secondary  school  with  a  difierent  aim. 
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So  far  as  boys  are  concerned,  a  secondary  school  is  wanted 
to  feed  the  Technical  School  with  a  steady  stream  of  well- 
educated  lads  of  1 6  years  of  age.  What  is  wanted,  so  far  as  girls 
are  concerned,  is  a  secondary  school  which  will  feed  the  Pupil- 
Teachers'  Centre  with  a  steady  stream  of  well-educated  girls  of  i6 
years  of  age.  In  order  to  meet  these  wants  .  •  .  there  ought 
to  be,  in  a  central  part  of  the  city,  so  as  to  be  convenient  of  access 
by  electric  tramcars  from  all  parts  of  the  borough,  a  secondary 
school,  with  a  well-planned  curriculum  of  studies  extending  over  the 
years  from  twelve  to  i6.  It  should  be  a  thoroughly  good  school 
of  a  purely  modern  type.  It  should  be  a  school  with  low  fees — say 
one  shilling  a  week,  which  (allowing  for  holidays)  would  be  about 
£7,  a  year.  It  should  be  very  well  staffed  with  highly-competent 
and  well-trained  teachers.  No  class  should  be  allowed  to  contain 
more  than  30  pupils.  Individual  work  should  be  encouraged.  The 
school  should  be  in  two  divisions,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls, 
with  a  different  curriculum  in  each  division,  though  many  of  the 
teachers  might  do  work  in  both  divisions,  and,  if  the  head-  master  of 
the  school  thought  well,  boys  and  girls  might  work  together  in  some 
of  the  classes.  There  should  be  a  large  number  of  scholarships  tenable 
at  this  school.  These  scholarships  should  give  free  education  and 
be  awarded  for  merit.  The  Education  Committee  would  also 
•  .  .  do  well  to  keep  in  hand  a  fund  out  of  which  further 
remission  of  fees  could  be  privately  made  in  deserving  cases. 
From  this  fund  small  maintenance-allowances  should  also  be 
made  when  such  addition  to  the  scholarships  was  thought 
expedient  in  view  of  special  difficulty  experienced  by  any  parent  in 
keeping,  without  such  aid,  his  child  at  school  throughout  the 
course. 

Such  a  school  would  be  mainly  recruited  from  the  public 
elementary  schools.  Pupils  should  be  drafted  to  it  from  the 
elementary  schools  at,  or  near,  their  twelfth  birthday.  Karlier 
transference  would  injure  the  tone  and  intellectual  standard  of  the 
elementary  schools ;  would  be  incompatible  with  judicious 
selection  for  scholarships  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  girls,  would  involve 
the  inconvenience,  and  even  danger,  of  sending  little  children  to 
school  through  crowded  streets,  often  at  some  considerable  distance 
from  their  homes.  Later  transference,  on  the  other  hand,  would  throw 
the  boys  and  girls  too  late  in  taking  up  the  more  advanced  work  of 
the  secondary  school  curriculum,  especially  the  mathematics  and 
the  foreign  languages.  A  very  sharp  boy  will  be  at  the  top  of  the 
elementary  school  by  his  twelfth  birthday,  and  should  then  be 
moved  forward  to  further  opportunities  than  the  elementary  sdiool 
can  offer  him.     •     •    •     « 
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By  reason  of  its  convenient  situation  and  close  connection  with 
the  public  elementary  schools  of  the  city,  the  present  Central 
School  should  ...  be  converted  into  a  secondary  school 
of  the  kind  described.  ...  As  part  of  their  general  scheme 
for  the  improvement  of  secondary  education  .  .  .  the  City 
Education  Committee  should  approach  the  Board  of  Education 
for  recognition  of  the  Central  School,  which  is  at  present  carried 
on  under  the  Higher  Elementary  School  Minute,  as  a  secondary 
school.     .     .    .* 

The  Curriculum  of  the  Boys'   School. — I  have  said  that, 
on    the  boys*  side,   the   Central    Secondary   School  should  aim 
at    feeding    the    Technical    School.      A  boy    should    enter    the 
Technical    School    at    i6,   and    not    before.       He    should    enter 
the  Technical  School  with  the  following  level  of  attainment : — 
(i)  he  should  have  had,  to  start  with,  a  good  English  education : 
that  is  to  say,  he  should  have  a  good  command  over  his  mother 
tongue     .     .     .    and   should    have    gained    an    interest    in    the 
broad  outlines  of  history,  with  a  closer  knowledge  of  the  hves  and 
deeds  of  some  well-chosen  national  and  other  heroes,  and  have 
read  and  learnt  by  heart  a  good  deal  of  first-rate  English  poetry 
and  some  English  prose.     Most  of  this  foundation  should  have 
been  laid  in  the  primary  school ;  but  the  secondary  school  should 
aim  at  sustainmg  and  developing,  so  far  as  time  allows,  the  boy's 
interest  in  history  and  good  literature  and  at  practising  him  in 
power  of  fit  expression    in    his    mother   tongue.     .     •     .     (ii) 
Next    the  boy  should  come    to    the  Technical  School  with    a 
sound  grasp  of  elementary  mathematics.    This  is  a  matter  of 
the  highest  importance.    The  methods  of  teaching  mathematics 
should  be  made  as  practical  as  possible.      The  boys  should  be 
made  to  see  the  practical  value  and  application   of  what   they 
learn  ;  and  there  should  be  close  and  friendly  conference,  steadily 
sustained,   between  the  mathematical   teachers    at    the    Central 
Secondary  School  and  at  the  Technical  School,  so  that  the  work 
of  the  former  may  dovetail  into  that  of  the  latter  and  that  the 
same  spirit  of  teaching  may  prevail  in  both  institutions.     Very 
great   care  should    ...    be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  mathe- 
matical teaching  in  the  Sheffield  schools  is,  from  top  to  bottom, 
first-rate  of  its  kind.    This  remark  applies  to  the  elementary  and 
preparatory  schools,  as  well  as  to  the  schools  of  higher  grade. 
I^athematics  are  the   foundation  of  applied  science.      Sheffield 
depends,  in  large  measiure,  on  applied  science.     Good  mathematical 
teaching  all  through  the  Sheffield  schools  is  a  necessity  of  the 
situation.     It  should  be  on  the  best  modem  lines.     Much  harm 
*  An  illustration  of  this  school  will  be  found*  on  p.  437. 
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can  be  done  by  having  mediocre  mathematical  teaching  in  the 
early  stages  of  a  boy's  educational  career.  ....  (iii)  In  the 
third  place,  when  the  boy  enters  the  Technical  School  he  should, 
if  possible,  be  able  to  read,  to  speak  and  to  write  simple 
French  with  intelligence  and  accuracy.  He  will  find  French 
very  helpful  to  him  in  his  technical  studies.  In  later 
years  he  is  not  unlikely  to  have  to  travel  on  business, 
and  the  power  of  speaking  French  is  a  valuable  possession 
and  by  no  means  without  its  beanng  on  business  success.  And, 
further,  a  boy  understands  his  own  language  much  more  thoroughly 
when  he  has  learnt  another  to  compare  with  it.  A  well-organised 
and  really  well-staffed  modern  secondary  school  can  give  a  boy 
fair  command  over  one  foreign  language  in  the  course  of  a 
curriculum  extending  over  the  four  years  from  twelve — 16.  But 
it  is  indispensable  that  the  teaching  should  be  on  modern 
lines,  that  the  classes  should  be  small  (never  more  than  30)  and 
that  not  less  than  one  lesson  a  day  should  be  devoted  to  the 
subject,  (iv.)  What  remains  of  the  boy*s  curriculum  at  such  a 
modern  secondary  school  as  might  be  established  at  the  Central 
School  should  be  made  up  of  physical  science  (not  forgetting 
first-hand  study  of  Nature),  drawing,  some  manual  training  (this 
is  essential),  geography,  physical  training  and  vocal  music.  This, 
with  care  and  with  provision  for  religious  instruction,  can  just  be 
got  into  31  lessons  per  week.  It  would  mean  hard  work  for  the 
boys,  but-  they  would  be  there  to  work  and  the  burden  would  not 
be  unreasonably  great.  There  should  be  good  holidays.  If  really 
hard  work  is  done  in  term-time  both  boys  and  masters  need  them. 

It  will  be  found  desirable,  when  the  Central  School  is 
reorganised  ...  to  arrange  that  there  should  be  no  work 
done  at  the  Technical  School  for  boys  under  the  age  of  16,  except 
in  special  cases  (if  such  arise).  ...  I  have  in  mind  the 
possibility  of  boys  coming  from  a  distance  to  the  Technical  School 
and  .  .  .  desiring  special  preparation  in  mathematics  before 
entering  the  technical  classes.  Absolute  efficiency  in  preparation 
should  be  required  on  the  part  of  the  schools  preparing  boys  for 
the  Technical  College.  The  right  working  of  the  whole  system 
depends  on  this. 

If  for  boys  not  intending  to  enter  the  Technical  School  (*^., 
some  would  be  intending  to  become  teachers),  it  were  desired 
to  make  some  modification  in  such  a  curriculum,  this  could  easily 
be  done.  In  such  a  modified  curriculum,  shorthand  might  well 
find  a  place,  provided  that  the  boys  had  already  got  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  English.  .  .  .  Typewriting,  however,  should 
not  be  included.    •    .    .     One  function  of  the  Central  School 
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will  be  to  furnish  the  business  houses  of  the  city  with 
bright,  soundly-educated  youths,  accurate  in  their  work, 
intelligently  trained  and  serviceable  as  clerks  in  offices.  For 
this  type  of  boy  the  curriculum  should  be  rather  different 
from  that  sketched  above  for  the  boys  intending  to  enter  the 
Technical  School.  Much  of  the  work,  however,  could  be  taken 
together.  But  the  interests  of  the  Technical  School  ought,  never 
to  be  overlooked,  because  the  interests  of  the  Technical  School 
Are  really  the  interests  of  the  staple  industries  of  Sheffield.  And 
any  tendency  to  smattering  should  be  sternly  discouraged.  What 
the  boys  learn,  they  should  learn  thoroughly  well.  Mastery  is  the 
secret  of  intellectual  advance.  For  this  reason  I  hesitate  to  suggest 
an  arrangement  (otherwise  practicable  enough)  by  which  some  boys 
might  take  a  second  modem  language  in  Heu  of  some  of  the 
mathematics  or  science  prescribed  in  the  other  course.  Experience 
will  show  if  such  an  arrangement  is  needed.  Probably  it  will  be 
wanted.  The  second  modern  language  might  be  German  or 
possibly  Spanish.  But  at  first  I  should  be  disposed  to  try  the 
experiment  of  devoting  any  time  taken  off  from  mathematics  or 
science  to  a  more  thorough  study  of  English  than  to  a  second 
foreign  language. 

The     Curriculum    of    the    Girls'     School. — .     .    •    The 

course  of  studies  for  the  girls'  division  of  the  Central  Secondary 

School     .     .     .     like  the  boys',   should  extend  over  four  years. 

But     .     .     .    their  burden  of  work  should  be  far  less.      It  is  a 

grievous  mistake  to  overwork  girls  at  this  critical  period  in  their 

growth.     And  girls  often  show  themselves  more  unsparing  of  their 

strength  in  school  studies  than  boys  usually  are.     An  important 

aim  of  this  division  should  be  to  produce  a  fine  type  of  women 

teachers  for  the  Sheffield  elementary  schools.      But,  of  course, 

many   of  the  girls  would  go  into  business  and  a   much  larger 

number  would  devote  themselves  to  the  duties  of   home    life. 

Tliese  girls    should    all    have    a    thoroughly    good    training    in 

English ;    they  should   have   a   sound  training  in  mathematics ; 

their  foreign   language,  taught  on   modern  lines  but  with  great 

stress  on  grammatical  accuracy,  should  be  French  (or,  if  thought 

-well,  German)  ;  and  probably  the  best  choice  of  scientific  subjects 

ivould  be  botany  and  hygiene.     Vocal  music,  drawing  and  the  arts 

of   home  life  should  receive  special  attention.     In  girls'  education 

there  should  be  a  strong  artistic  element.     They  should  be  taught 

to    love  and   admire  beautiful  things,   beautiful  characters  and 

|>ea.titiful  literature. 

School    Games. —    .     .     .    The    Central    Secondary    School 
should  be  given  every  opportunity  for  developing  a  strong  corporate 
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life.  A  good  field  for  school  games  is  badly  needed.  It  would  be 
wise  to  provide  one  at  some  convenient  place  fairly  accessible  to 
the  scholars.  Much  can  be  done  to  give  the  school  a 
thoroughly  good  and  healthy  tone  by  well-organised  school 
games,  etc.  They  give  the  teachers  an  opportunity  of  making 
friends  with  the  scholars,  and  so  they  help  the  discipline  of 
the  school.  A  good  deal  of  what  is  most  humanising  in  the  work 
of  a  school  depends  on  the  degree  to  which  the  life  of  the  school  is 
well  organised  outside  the  class-rooms.  It  may  be  suggested  that 
the  Central  Secondary  School  and  the  Pupil-Teachers*  Centre  (in 
its  reorganised  form)  might  share  a  good  field  for  various  £3rms  of 
school  games.  This  plan  would  happily  conform  to  the  recom- 
mendation recently  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  that  the 
Pupil-Teachers*  Centre  should  be  brought  into  some  organic 
relation  to  the  secondary  school  through  which  its  pupils  would 
mainly  come  to  it.  In  the  playing  field  and  in  organised  school 
games,  the  boys  and  girls  at  the  Pupil-Teachers*  Centre  would 
continue  to  keep  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  those  whom  they 
had  left  behind  in  the  secondary  school,  but  many  of  whom  would 
in  turn  follow  them  to  the  Pupil-Teachers'  Centre.  And  as  the 
Central  Secondary  School  and  the  Pupil-Teachers*  Centre  stand 
side  by  side,  there  would,  in  the  case  of  Sheffield  (if  the  plan  here 
outlined  is  approved),  be  favourable  opportunity  for  meeting  the 
wish  thus  expressed  by  the  Board  of  Education 

Fees. — In  the  new  regulations  for  secondary  schools,  the 
following  clause  appears : — *'  The  Board  will  not  in  general 
**  recognise  schools  in  which  no  fees  are  charged,  but  they  will  be 
**  prepared,  in  certain  cases,  to  approve  the  remission  of  fees  to 
*^  individual  students.  Holders  of  scholarships,  exhibitions  and 
**  studentships  may  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  school  fees-" 
This  requirement  would  be  complied  with  if  some  such  fee  as  one 
shilling  a  week  (or  about  £2  a  year)  were  charged  to  pupils  at  the 
Central  Secondary  School.  This  would  be  a  very  modest  payment 
for  the  great  educational  advantages  which  would  be  offered  by  the 
school.  Ample  provision  of  scholarships  should  be  made,  and  the 
Committee  should  be  empowered  privately  to  remit  fees  in  cases  in 
which  it  might  seem  to  them  reasonable  to  do  so. 

The  Training  of  Teaohers. — The  Pupil  Teachers'  Centre. — 
As  regards  the  Pupil-Teachers'  Centre,  .  .  .  the  Education 
Committee  should,  without  delay,  comply  with  the  new  proposals 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  On  and  after  August  ist,  1904,  papO 
teachers  (except  in  rural  districts)  will  not  be  admitted  under 
16  years  of  age.  After  August  ist,  1905,  pupU-teachers  -will  not 
be  permitted  to  serve  in  a  public  elementary  school  mc^re  than 
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half  the  time  the  school  is  open,  and  they  will  be  required  to 
receive  half-time  instruction  in  an  approved  ^pupil-teachers*  centre 
throughout  their  engagement.  The  period  of  their  engagement 
may  extend  over  two  years. 

AH  this  fits  in  excellently  with  the  plan  outlined  in  this  report. 
On  lea\dng  the  Central  Secondary  School  at  i6,  the  boys  ^nd  girls 
intending  to  be  teachers  would  be  admitted  as  pupil-teachers,  and 
would  spend  the  next  two  years  as  half-timers  at  the  Pupil- 
Teachers'  Centre.     .     .     . 

In  the  Pupil-Teachers*  Centre,  I  recommend  that  no  class  be 
allowed  to  exceed  30  in  number.  The  teachers  should  be  given 
ample  time  for  private  reading.  What  is  most  intellectually 
stimulating  in  good  teaching  springs  from  the  teacher's  freshness 
of  mind  and  persistence  in  private  study.  Encouragement  should 
be  given  to  the  corporate  life  of  the  institution.  As  suggested 
above,  it  should  be  provided  with  a  field,  at  some  convenient  place, 
for  use  for  school  games,  in  common  with  the  Central  School. 
Care  will  be  needed  in  order  to  secure  that  the  pupil-teachers, 
during  that  half  of  their  time  which  will  be  spent  in  school,  should 
be  given  an  all-round  introduction  to  the  problems  of  school  work 
and  that  the  educational  side  of  this  part  of  their  pupil-teachership 
should  not  be  made  too  little  of. 

It  might  be  well  that  the  Education  Committee  should  contribute 
towards  the  payment  of  entrance  fees  for  those  pupil-teachers  who, 
with  the  concurrence  of  their  teachers,  take  university  examina- 
tions. Half  the  fees  of  this  nature  at  the  Pupil-Teachers'  Centre 
would  amoimt    ...    to  about  £2^  per  annum. 

It  also  deserves  consideration  whether  there  might  not  well  be 
provided  at  the  Pupil-Teachers'  Centre,  or  at  some  other  con- 
venient place,  courses  of  special  instruction  for  Art.  68  teachers 
.     .    It  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  they  could  be  helped 
to  qualify  themselves  under  Article  50. 

Something  might  also  be  done  to  help  acting  teachers  to  prepare 
for  their  examination.  Two  evenings  a  week  and  Saturday 
mornings  in  a  two  years'  course  would  probably  suffice  for  this 
purpose.  Some  of  the  most  efficient  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the 
city  might  be  enlisted  to  take  part  in  this  work. 
.  The  Day  Training  College. — The  importance  of  the  Day 
Training  College  will  increase.  On  its  efficiency  the  welfare 
of  elementary  education  .  .  .  will  largely  depend.  It 
should  supply  .  .  .  schools  with  a  considerable  number  of 
well-trained  teachers  .  .  .  The  value  of  the  work  of  the  Day 
Training  College  would  be  materially  increased  if  fewer  of  the 
$tudei)ts  in  training  were  sent  in  for  the  regular  university  course. 
That  course  is  beyond  the  power  of  many  of  the  students.  To  tJike  the 
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professional  work  required  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
work  required  for  the  university  degree  is  too  heavy  a 
burden  for  many  of  those  who  join  the  Day  Training  Collie. 
They  would  ...  in  a  majority  of  cases,  derive  far 
more  intellectual  benefit  (and  be  much  better  trained  as 
teachers)  if  they  took  the  regular  course  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Education  for  students  in  training,  and  did 
not  think  of  going  in  for  a  degree.  But  I  am  far  from  meaning 
that  the  Day  Training  Department  should  •  be  separated  from  the 
University  College.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  keep  the  two  in 
close  and  organic  connection.  And  all  the  students  in  training, 
without  exception,  can  derive  stimulus  and  intellectual  advantage 
from  attending  some  of  the  lectures  given  by  the  professors.  But 
it  would  be  advisable  that  the  Day  Training  Department  should 
(like  the  Technical  Department  of  the  College)  have  a  separate 
Committee.  It  would  gain  by  having  a  specially-appointed  head.  On 
its  Committee  should  sit  representatives  of  the  Local  Authorities 
which  might  contribute  to  its  maintenance.  The  plan  of  studies 
for  the  students  in  training  should  be  drawn  up  by  the  Head  of  the 
Department,  under  the  general  direction  of  this  Committee  of  the 
Day  Training  Department.  The  Committee  and  its  officers  should, 
therefore,  include  persons  specially  qualified  to  deal  with  the 
work  of  students  taking  the  non-degree  course.  The  intellectual 
aptitudes  and  special  needs  of  the  different  students  should  be 
carefully  considered. 

The  Day  Training  Department  would  have  two  categories  of 
students  :  {a)  matriculated  students  who  had  passed  matriculation 
before  admission  and  would  go  on  through  the  degree  course; 
(b)  students  who  had  not  matriculated  and  would  follow  a 
non-degree  course  of  study.  The  students  in  the  first  cat^ory 
would  come  to  the  Day  Training  Department  for  their  classes  in 
professional  subjects.  There  should  be  a  special  staff  of  tutors  to 
teach  the  students  who  were  taking  the  non-degree  course.  As 
soon  as  possible  ...  a  residential  hostel  should  be  established 
for  some  of  the  women  students  and  another  for  the  men.  Two 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  College  should  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  looking  specially  after  the  men  and  women  students 
respectively.  Care  is  needed  in  the  choice  of  the  schools  to  which 
the  students  in  training  are  sent  to  practice.  The  head -teachers  of 
those  schools  might  well  be  given  a  small  yearly  honorarium  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  labours  in  taking  pains  with  the  students 
and  helping  them  in  their  work. 

Sohool  of  Art. — The  Technical  School  of  Art  has  had  a 
distinguished  history,  and  has  done  valuable  service  .  .  . 
But     .     .     .    much    more    should    now    be    done    to    develop 
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the  teaching  of  applied  art,  and  .  •  .  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  teaching  of  silversmithing,  enamelling,  die-sinking, 
ivory-carving,  ornamental  hammered  iron  work,  fine  casting 
in  metals,  architecture,  stained  glass,  bookbinding,  painting  and 
decorating,  heraldry  and  art  needlework.  These  classes  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  made  available  for  evening  students. 
It  is  important  that  the  School  of  Art  should  continue  to 
offer  the  thorough  and  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  art 
which  has  proved  in  the  past  of  such  great  value  to  the  best 
students.  But  .  .  .  without  prejudice  to  the  claims  of 
the  longer  course,  more  might  be  done  to  provide  shorter 
courses,  especially  in  applied  art,  to  meet  the  needs  of  workmen 
engaged  in  the  artistic  crafts  ...  It  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  employers  in  the  artistic  trades  .  .  .  will  encourage  the 
lads  who  enter  their  employment  at  14  to  come  to  the  School  of 
Art  in  the  evening.  Now  that  so  much  machinery  is  used,  a  lad 
often  gets  no  chance  of  studying  form.  There  are  signs  of  an 
increasing  demand  for  the  finest  qualities  of  artistic  metal  work, 
and  Shefheld  may  miss  a  great  opportunity  if  more  is  not  done  to 
encourage  the  rising  generation  of  workers  to  make  a  study  of 
applied  art,  and  thus  prepare  themselves  to  excel  in  the  artistic 
development  of  their  craft.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  while 
mechanical  work  often  tends,  through  the  deadening  of  interest,  to 
deterioration  of  character,  the  study  of  applied  art  may  awake  the 
creative  faculty  and  elevate  the  thoughts  of  the  worker  and  the 

tone  of  his  life 

Evening  ClasBes. — Owing  to  my  inquiry  taking  place  in  the 
summer,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  evening  classes  at 
work.  I  have,  however,  acquainted  myself  with  the  arrangements 
of  the  Committee,  and  recommend  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
encourage  the  best  pupils  to  pass  on  from  the  district  evening 
classes  to  the  central  evening  classes,  and  thence  to  the  technical 
school  evening  classes.  It  would  be  well  ...  to  abolish  the 
scholarships  which  now  cause  the  holders  to  proceed  direct  from 
the  district  evening  classes  to  the  technical  school  evening  classes 
and  to  encourage  these  scholars  to  spend  a  couple  of  years  or  so 
at  the  central  evening  classes  before  coming  on  to  the  evening 
classes  at  the  technical  school.  Such  an  arrangement  would  follow 
the  general  plan  of  linkage  and  co-ordination  suggested  in  this 
report.    •    •    . 

8oholaP8hip  System. — The  institution  of  a  well-planned 
scholarship  system  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  .  .  . 
Much  good  has  already  been  done  by  the  Town  Trust  Scholarships, 
the     Corporation     Scholarships,    the    Firth    Scholarships,    the 
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scholarships  at  the  Grammar  School,  the  Lancasterian  scholarships, 
the  School  of  Art  Scholarships  and  the  scholarships  of  the 
Grimesthorpe  Educational  Endowment.  But  a  more  systematic 
provision  has  now  become  necessary,  and  it  is  possible  that  some 
pf  the  scholarships  mentioned  above  might  be  worked  into  a  new 
general  scheme  planned  on  the  following  lines : — 

General  Considerations. — It  is  desirable  to  encourage  the 
parents  of  promising  children  to  send  them  on  from  the  elementary 
and  preparatory  schools  of  the  city,  at  twelve  years  of  age, 
to  one  or  other  of  the  secondary  schools.  There  should  be 
held  annually,  in  July,  an  examination  in  elementary  subjects 
(with  a  paper  to  test  general  knowledge  and  intelligence 
of  observation),  open  to.  all  children  imder  twelve  in  the 
public  elementary  schools  of  the  city  and  in  those  private 
preparatory  schools  which  are  regularly  inspected  and  found 
efficient  (see  .  .  •  below).  The  subjects  of  examination 
should  be  confined  to  those  taught  in  the  pubhc  elementary 
schools.  No  candidate  should  be  admitted  to  the  examination 
without  a  recommendation  as  to  character,  industry  and  ability 
from  the  head-master  or  head-mistress  of  his  or  her  school.  The 
inspectors  of  the  Education  Authority  should  be  careful  in  their 
visits  to  the  schools  of  the  city  to  discourage  the  "  cramming  "  of 
candidates  intended  for  this  scholarship  examination.  In  order 
that  all  the  children  in  the  city  should  have,  as  far  as  possible,  an 
equal  chance,  there  should  be  no  papers  in  French  or  in  Latin. 
Candidates  entering  for  the  examination  should  state  to  which  of 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  city  they  proposed,  if  elected,  to 
proceed.  The  standard  required  for  election  to  a  scholarship  tenable 
at  the  Grammar  School,  Wesley  College  or  Girls'  High  School 
should  (in  view  of  the  longer  course  at  those  schools)  be  higher 
than  that  for  election  to  a  scholarship  tenable  at  the  Central 
Secondary  School.  It  is  no  real  kindness  to  a  boy  or  girl  to 
encourage  them  to  begin  at  twelve  years  of  age  a  course  of 
higher  education  which  they  will  not  be  able  to  finish  cnr 
which  is  likely  to  prove  beyond  their  powers.  At .  the  same 
time,  it  is  of  fundamental  importance  that  all  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  city  should  be  effectively  open  to  promising  boys 
and  girls  from  the  humblest  homes.  The  concern  of  the  City 
Education  Committee  should  be  to  secure  for  every  promising 
child  of  small  means  that  education  which,  so  iac  as  can 
be  seen  beforehand,  will  be  the  most  appropriate  to  his  or  her 
needs  in  later  life.  The  scholarships  tenable  at  the  secondary 
schools  classed  as  "  minor  scholarships  '*  below  should  pay  all  fees 
at  the  secondary  school  chosen.     It  would  be  desirable    .     • 
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to  give  special  encouragement  (a)  to  very  promising  children 
who  would  be  likely,  in  due  course,  to  do  brilliantly  at  a 
university ;  (b)  to  those  intending  to  become  teachers ;  and  (c)  to 
those  who  would  go  on  to  the  Technical  School  and  devote  their 
trained  ability  to  the  industrial  requirements  of  Sheffield.  The 
City  Education  Committee  should  have  at  its  disposal  a  sufficient 
sum  of  money  to  enable  the  payment  of  a  "maintenance 
allowance,"  supplementary  to  the  scholarship,  to  be  privately  made 
in  cases  in  which  such  a  payment  is  found  to  be  desirable.  In 
some  cases  a  parent  cannot  afford  to  keep  his  child  from  work 
throughout  a  long  secondary  school  course  without  some  small 
supplementary  aid  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  school  fees.  It  is 
also  sometimes  desirable  to  help  a  scholar  in  the  purchase  of 
books. 

Those  candidates  who,  after  being  recommended  by  their 
teachers,  had  successfully  reached,  in  the  written  examination,  the 
standard  required  for  election  to  a  scholarship  at  the  school 
designated,  should  next  be  seen  and  orally  questioned  by  the 
head-master  or  head-mistress  of  the  secondary  school  to  which,  if 
elected  to  a  scholarship,  they  would  prpceed.  In  this  way  it 
could  be  ascertained,  before  a  final  step  was  taken,  that  the  child 
was  really  suitable  for  the  work  of  the  secondary  school  in  question. 
This  second  sifting  is  a  matter  of  practical  importance.  .  .  . 
The  policy  of  the  Education  Committe  should  be,  first,  to  bring 
the  scholarships  within  the  reach  of  all  the  most  promising  children 
.  .  .  however  poor  the  circumstances  of  their  home  life ;  but  then^ 
after  this  first  drawing  of  the  net,  to  confine  its  help  in  the  way  of 
scholarships  to  those  whose  abilities  and  promise  might  give  reason 
for  confident  hope  that  they  would  really  benefit  by  the  aid  which 
would  thus  be  given  ;  and,  afterwards,  to  give  liberal  and  sustained 
help  (so  far  as  need  arose)  to  those  scholars  with  a  view  to  enabling 
them  (provided  that  their  industry,  character  and  progress  justified 
the  Committee  in  so  doing)  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  best  education 
suitable  to  their  future  needs. 

It  should  be  an  honour  to  be  elected  to  a  scholarship.  The 
number  of  scholarships  awarded  in  any  year  should  depend  on  the 
ability  of  the  candidates  presenting  themselves.  A  standard 
would  soon  become  established.  It  would  be  wasteful  to  drench 
the  city  with  scholarships  beyond  its  needs.  No  one  can  say 
beforehand  exactly  how  many  scholarships  would  be  needed.  But 
the  general  plan  of  the  scholarship  system  should  be  laid  down  on 
broad,  clear  lines.  Experience  would  show  in  due  course  the 
number  of  scholarships  which  would  normally  be  required  under 
each  head  of  the  scheme. 
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Details  of  the  Scheme. — The  following  table  suggests  a  plan 
for  consideration : — 

Minor  Scholarships. — (a)  Not  more  than  50  scholarships  to  be 
awarded  annually,  tenable  at  a  secondary  school,  and  open  to  all 
children  not  over  twelve  in  public  elementary  and  recognised 
private  preparatory  schools    .     .     . 

The  large  majority  of  these  scholarships  should  be  held  at  the 
Central  Secondary  School.  About  half  should  be  given  to  those 
intending  to  be  teachers.  The  scholarships  should  be  tenable 
(subject  to  satisfactory  annual  reports  of  conduct  and  progress) 
for  the  whole  coiurse  of  the  school,  whether  foiu:  years  or  upwards. 
They  should  give  free  education  at  the  school  in  question.  The 
Committee  should  be  in  a  position  to  add,  when  necessary,  an 
allowance  for  maintenance. 

(b)  About  60  scholarships  (30  of  £1  and  30  of  los.)  from  the 
district  evening  classes  to  the  central  evening  classes,  tenable  for 
one  session. 

{c)  About  ten  scholarships  of  £2  from  the  evening  central  classes 
to  the  Technical  School  evening  classes,  tenable  for  two  sessions. 

Major  Scholarships. — (a)  Three  free  studentships  annually,  tenable 
for  three  years  (subject  to  satisfactory  annual  reports  of  character 
and  progress)  at  the  Technical  School  (day  classes),  with 
maintenance  allowance  of  £Si  £7  los.  and  ;^io,  for  each  of  the 
three  years  respectively. 

(b)  Five  free  studentships  annually,  tenable  for  three  years  as 
(a),  but  without  maintenance. 

{c)  Two  exhibitions  annually  of  £50  a  year  for  four  years, 
tenable  at  a  university  (subject  to  satisfactory  annual  reports  of 
character  and  progress)  and  open  to  boys  at  the  Royal  Granunar 
School  or  at  Wesley  College. 

(d)  One  exhibition  annually,  of  £^0  a  year  for  four  years, 
tenable  at  a  university  (subject  to  satisfactory  annual  reports  of 
character  and  progress)  and  open  to  girls  at  the  High  School  or  at 
any  recognised  private  school  for  girls  ....  In  the  case  of 
the  Girls*  High  School,  the  Girls*  Public  Day  School  Company, 
Limited,  might  •  .  .  fairly  be  asked  to  meet  any  such  ofifer 
.  .  .  by  establishing  one  or  more  further  exhibitions,  of  equal 
annual  value,  tenable  from  the  Sheffield  High  School. 

{e)  Two  exhibitions,  each  of  £25  a  year  and  tenable  for  three 
years  at  a  university  or  university  college  (subject  to  satisfactory 
annual  reports  of  character  and  progress),  and  open  to  students  at 
the  Pupil-Teachers'  Centre. 

(/)  One  exhibition  annually  of  £so  a  year,  and  one  of  j^^^  a 
year,  each  tenable  for  one  year  in  the  Technical  School    Day 
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Department  and  open  to  students  of  the  evening  department  of 
the  Technical  School. 

The  above  major  scholarships  would  be  awarded  according  to 
the  result  of  special  examinations  held  annually.  This  system 
of .  major  scholaiships  would  materially  help  forward  specially 
promising  scholars  to  places  of  higher  education.  The  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  latter  should  be  brought  effectively  within  the 
reach  of  every  .  .  .  boy  and  girl,  however  hampered  by 
poverty  at  home,  provided  that  the  assistance  so  given  is  confined 
to  those  who  really  show  promise  of  being  able  to  profit  by  the 
prolonged  education  of  the  kind  in  question. 

Financial  Considerations. — It  will  be  observed  that  the  full 
cost  of  such  a  scholarship  system  would  not  be  reached  until  the 
fourth,  or  even  a  later,  year  of  its  duration,  when  the  fund  would 
have  to  bear  the  accumulated  burden  of  all  the  scholarships 
tenable  at  the  same  time  in  the  various  secondary  schools  and  at 
the  places  of  higher  education  chosen  by  the  scholars. 

The  scheme,  outlined  above,  has  been  so  proportioned  that, 
roughly  speaking,  about  the  same  annual  cost  would  be  incurred  in 
respect  (a)  of  the  scholars  at  the  Technical  School  and  {b)  of  those 
holding  exhibitions  at  a  university,  while  {c)  a  somewhat  larger 
annual  sum  is  proposed  to  be  assigned  to  the  scholarships  tenable 
by  scholars  from  the  elementary  and  preparatory  schools  at  the 
secondary  schools  and  evening  classes,  not  counting  the  additional 
cost  of  the  variable  maintenance  allowances  to  be  assigned 
according  to  need. 

School  of  Domestlo  Economy. — It  is  desirable  that,  as  soon  as 
opportunity  offers,  the  present  School  of  Cookery  should  be  moved 
to  larger  buildings  and  developed  into  a  school  of  domestic  arts  and 
science,  teaching  not  cookery  alone,  but  laundry  work,  house* 
wifery,  dress-cutting  and  dressmaking.  There  ought  to  be  a  close 
connection  between  some  departments  of  the  School  of  Domestic 
Arts  and  Science  and  some  of  the  courses  of  instruction  at  the 
School  of  Art,  more  especially  the  classes  in  design  and  in  art 
needlework  which  would  be  held  at  the  latter  institution. 

Inspection  of  Private  Schools. — There  are  a  number  of  private 
schools  .  .  .  which  are  doing  good  work  and  meeting  some  of 
the  needs  of  the  city.  It  would  be  expedient  not  to  discourage 
them.  They  may  continue  to  form  a  valuable  supplement  to  the 
public  educational  provision.  .  •  .  But  ...  all  private 
schools  should  be  invited  to  place  themselves  under  annual 
inspection  and  examination,  so  that  their  intellectual 
efficiency  may  be  guaranteed,  the  sufficiency  of  their  premises 
attested     and    the    adequacy    of    their    sanitary    arrangements 
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assured.  ...  All  the  private  school  masters  and  mistresses 
.  .  .  would  be  prepared  for  such  inspection.  They  would  be 
helped  by  the  suggestions  thus  given  to  them  in  regard  to  educa- 
tional methods.  But  adequate  inspection  is  costly,  especially  if 
separately  arranged  by  a  number  of  different  small  schools  .  .  . 
The  City  Education  Committee  should  offer  to  pay,  if  such 
assistance  were  applied  for,  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the 
regular  inspection  of  any  private  preparatory  or  private 
secondary  school  .  .  .  provided  that  the  school  itself 
defrayed  the  remainder  of  the  cost  and  maintained  itself  in 
efficiency.  By  grouping  inspections  of  private  schools  through  a 
term  of  weeks,  the  City  Education  Committee  could  make  an 
economical  arrangement.  The  inspection  should  be  conducted  by 
some  outside  body  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Success  in 
passing  a  few  pupils  through  external  examinations  should  not  be 
regarded  as  in  itself  a  sufficient  test  of  the  educational  efficiency  of 
the  whole  work  of  a  school.  Inspection  of  the  premises  and  of  the 
educational  methods  employed  throughout  the  school  are  necessary 
as  well.  A  comprehensive  inspection  (conducted  by  two  or  three 
inspectors)  need  not  be  held  more  than  once  in  three  or  four  years, 
but  there  should  be  regularly  every  year  an  adequate  inspection  of 
the  premises  and  a  sufficient  testing  of  the  pupils'  attainments 
according  to  the  professed  aims  of  the  school.  Private  schools 
.  .  .  which  conform  to  this  test  should  ...  be  allowed,  so 
long  as  they  remain  efficient,  to  send  in  their  pupils  for  dty 
scholarships  and,  in  some  cases,  to  receive  scholars  if  the  latter  so 
desired.  Such  private  schools  might  also  be  included  in  the  annual 
issue  of  the  City  Educational  Directory  proposed  below. 

Bdaoational  Direotory. — In  order  that  every  citizen  (and  more 
particularly  every  parent)  .  .  .  might  clearly  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  different  schools  and  other  educational  institutions 
.  .  .  and  the  kind  of  education  offered  by  each,  it  would  be 
convenient  if  the  City  Education  Committee  were  to  issue 
annually  under  its  authority,  in  an  attractive  form  and  with 
abundant  illustrations,  an  Educational  Directory  .  .  . 
This  should  exhibit  the  whole  of  the  educational  resources 
.  .  .  from  the  primary  and  preparatory  schools,  through 
the  secondary  schools,  to  the  University  and  the  Technical 
College.  Private  schools,  recognised  as  efficient,  should 
be  admitted  to  the  category  in  the  Directory,  appropriate 
to  their  educational  grade  and  aims.  There  should  t>e  a 
section  for  Sunday  schools.  It  would  also  be  well  to  include  in 
the  Directory  a  description  of  all  the  institutions  («.^.,  libraries, 
museums,   musical    associations,    etc.)  which  co-operate  in   the 
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cuhure  of  the  city.  A  parent,  by  consulting  this  Directory,  should 
be  able  to  ascertain  the  educational  aim  of  every  school,  the  nature 
of  its  staff,  the  outline  of  its  curriculum  and  the  fees  charged  for 
its  education.  Such  a  publication  would  present  a  clear  and 
attractive  picture  of  the  educational  resources  •  •  •  It  would 
be  of  practical  value  to  parents,  and  a  useful  element  in  the 
co-ordination  of  the  educational  activities    .    .     . 

Teachers'  Conferenoes. — It  seems  desirable  that  the  City 
Kducation  Committee  should  encourage  conferences  among  the 
teachers  engaged  in  different  types  of  school  .  .  .  with  a  view 
to  the  strengthening  of  educational  unity  among  the  various 
institutions,  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  new  educational 
methods  and  to  the  adjustment  of  the  curricula  of  the  different 
schools  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  any  unnecessary  obstacle  to 
the  passage  of  children  from  one  grade  of  education  to  another. 
The  SheflBield  Branch  of  the  Teachers'  Guild  has  already  done 
useful  work  in  this  direction. 

(S)   ABRIDGED  SUMMART  OF  RBCOMMBMDATIOMS. 

(i)  Greatly  to  improve,  without  delay,  the  provision  for  the 
higher  secondary  education  of  boys    •     .     . 

(2)  To  take  steps  to  convert  the  present  Central  (Higher 
Elementary)  School  into  a  very  efficient  mcklern  secondary  school, 
with  not  more  than  30  pupils  in  each  class  and  with  a  course  of 
study  extending  from  twelve  to  16  years  of  age.  This  school 
should  prepare — (a)  boys  for  (i)  the  Technical  School,  (ii) 
business  occupations  and  (iii)  the  profession  of  teaching  in 
elementary  schools  ;  and  (b)  girls  for  (i)  home  life,  (ii)  the 
profession  of  teaching  in  elementary  schools  and  (iii)  business 
callings.  A  good  field  for  school  games  should  be  provided  for  the 
Central  School  and  Pupil-Teachers'  Centre  in  common. 

(3)  To  remodel  the  present  pupil-teacher  system  as  at  present 
operating  ...  to  send  all  intending  pupil-teachers  to  a 
secondary  school  from  twelve  to  16  years  of  age,  and  to  provide 
at  the  Pupil-Teachers'  Centre  a  half-time  education  in  small 
classes,  with  a  two  years'  course,  for  pupil-teachers  from  16  to  18 
years  of  age, 

(4)  To  remodel  and  reorganise  the  teaching  at  the  Day 
Training  Department  of  the  University  College. 

(5)  To  develop  applied  art  teaching  at  the  School  of  Art. 

(6)  To  establish  a  scholarship  system. 

(7)  To  co-ordinate  the  evening  classes. 

(8)  To  encourage  the  regular  inspection  of  private  schools.    •    . 
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(9)  To  issue  annually  an  Educational  Directory     ... 

(10)  To  encourage  conferences  on  educational  methods  among 
the  teachers  in  all  the  schools     •     .     . 

The  above  should  ...  be  undertaken  at  once.  The 
following  should  be  done  as  opportunity  may  offer  : — (11)  to 
provide  hostels  for  students  at  the  University  College ;  (12)  to 
develop  the  School  of  Cookery  into  a  school  of  domestic  arts 
and  science ;  {13)  to  provide  a  good  reference  library     .     .    . 


(6)  COST  OF  PBOPOSALS. 

The  probable  additional  net  annual  cost  ...  of  carrying 
out  the  recommendations  i-io  above  would  be  as  follows  per 
annum  : — ^improvement  of  higher  secondary  education  for  boys, 
;f  1,500 ;  Central  Secondary  School,  ;^i,8oo ;  Pupil-Teachers* 
Centre,  ;^5oo ;  scholarship  system,  £2fi*jo\  School  of  Art,  ;f  1,000; 
Day  Training  College,  ;^8oo ;  inspection  of  private  schoob  (say), 
^100;  annual  publication  of  Educational  Directory  (say),  £iSo\ 
total,  ;^8,52o.  This  would  be  less  than  ijd.  rate.  The  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  recommendations  11 -13  is  not  included  in  the 
estimate,  nor  (apart  from  the  sum  assigned  to  the  development  of 
the  Day  Training  College)  does  the  estimate  take  into  account  the 
cost  of  developing  the  University  College  into  an  independent 
University  of  Sheffield.  The  cost  of  the  scholarship  system  for 
the  first  three  years  respectively  would  be  about — (i)  £7^ ;  (2) 
£^MZ ;  (3)  ;^2,o82. 
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(B)  DERBY. 


THE    PROPOSALS  OF   THE    LOCAL  EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY.* 

Introdaotioii. 

Your  Sub-Committee  have  sent  a  circular  and  a  printed  form  of 
questions  to  every  school  in  the  borough  other  than  elementary, 
asking  for  information  as  to  endowment  and  Governing  Body, 
curriculum,  pupils,  fees,  buildings,  staff,  examinations  and 
scholarships.  The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  our  appointment 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  obtain  replies  from  all  the 
schools  concerned ;  we  have,  therefore,  been  obliged  to  consider 
the  question  in  the  light  of  information  which  was  already  in  our 
possession. 

The  Local  Authority  is  to  promote  the  general  co-ordination  of 
all  forms  of  education  with  due  regard  to  existing  efficient  schools. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  outline  the  principles  of  a  scheme  which 
will,  as  far  as  possible,  utilise  the  existing  efficient  schools  or 
colleges,  or  render  the  non-efficient  ones  efficient,  in  order  to 
regulate  and  combine  the  various  educational  agencies  in  such 
a  iivay  that  all  the  educational  needs  of  the  area  may  be  fiiUy  met. 
Such  a  scheme  can  only  be  at  first  a  tentative  one,  and  must 
necessarily  be  subject  to  alteration  from  time  to  time,  because  not 
only  may  the  needs  of  the  area  change,  but  the  interpretation  of 
those  needs  and  the  best  methods  of  satisfying  them  may  alter. 

The  ProTifldons  of  a  Suitable  Soheme. 

A  perfect  scheme  for  Derby  should  make  it  possible — 

(i)  For  a  clever  pupil  from  any  kind  of  elementary  or  preparatory 

school  {a)  to  pass  to  one  of  the  secondary  schools  in  the  borough ; 

(&)    to  pass  through  the  Technical  College  to  an  engineering  or 

chemical    career;    {c)    through    the    Technical    College    to    the 

*  Report  of  Sub-Committee  on  Higher  Education  adopted  by  the  Education 
Committee,  29th  July.  1903.  The  questions  arising  out  of  the  report  were 
subsequently  discussed  at  a  Conference  between  the  Committee  and  two  officials 
of  tlie  Board  of  Education.  A  letter  has  been  received  from  the  Board 
approving  the  proposals  as  set  out  in  this  report,  and  making  certain  suggestions 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  proposals  should  be  carried  out.  This  letter  is 
nomr  under  the  consideration  of  the  Education  Committee.  (See  Editorial 
Notes,  p.  400.) 
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Birmingham  University  or  Owens  College  for  a  commercial  or 
professional  career ;  (i)  through  a  high  school  to  a  professional 
career,  or  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

(Such  results  might  be  attained  by  means  of  scholarships,  or  by 
payment  or  part  payment  of  fees  by  the  Education  Authority,  in 
cases  where  pupils  give  satisfactory  proof  of  ability.  We  believe 
that  the  money  spent  in  some  such  manner  to  help  the  able  child 
will  be  amply  repaid  to  the  community.) 

(2)  Should  provide  for  the  education  and  training  of  teachers. 
The  preparatory  part  of  this  training  might  be  done  at  a  secondary 
school,  supplemented  by  attendance  at  the  teachers'  centre  classes 
and  at  a  double  course  of  university  extension  lectures. 

(3)  Should  provide  teaching  in  science,  art,  technical  and 
commercial  subjects,  by  means  of  evening  schools  and  classes. 

(4)  Should  provide  a  good  higher  school  for  boys. 

In  a  town  the  size  of  Derby  there  should  be  a  good  school  for 
the  upper  middle  class,  who  contribute  largely  to  the  rates,  and 
who  are  prepared  to  pay  the  necessary  fees.  Scholarships  to  this 
school  should  be  provided  for  boys  from  elementary  or  preparatory 
schools.  This  school  should  provide  a  general  education  for  bo3rs 
up  to  16  or  17  years.  The  subjects  should  include  not  only 
classics  and  mathematics  but  training  in  scientific  method, 
modern  languages,  geography  and  history.  After  the  age  of  17 
specialisation  in  the  higher  part  of  the  school  might  be  carried 
on  in  classics,  mathematics,  science  or  commerce  for  the 
universities,  or  for  a  professional  or  commercial  career.  If  this 
school  belonged  to  the  town,  some  of  its  higher  branches  of  work 
could  be  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the  Technical  College. 


Detailed  BaggeetionB  for  GonBideration. 

In  conclusion,  we  suggest  the  following  points  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Education  Committee  : — 

(i)  That  Abbey  Street  School  should  be  recognised  by  the 
Board  of  Education  as  a  secondary  school. 

(fl)  It  would  provide  a  cheap  secondary  school  both  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  would  lead  up  to  the  Technical  College  and  to  higher 
schools. 

(b)  It  could  be  utilised  for  the  training  of  pupil-teachers. 

(c)  It  would  not  unduly  compete  with  other  existing  schools. 

(2)  That  the  Technical  College  be  developed  more  on  the  lines 
of  a  university  college  for  scientific,  technical  and  commercial 
education  and  for  research. 
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(3)  That  the  supreme  importance  of  commercial  training  should 
be  recognised :  that  provision  for  an  elementary  course  of  commercial 
subjects  should  be  made  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  in  the 
evening  continuation  schools  and  classes:  and  that  provision 
should  be  made  at  the  Technical  College  for  a  more  advanced 
course  of  commercial  training. 

In  considering  this  question  of  commercial  education,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  the  Regulations  recently  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Education  for  Secondary  Schools  no  provision  whatever  is  made 
for  commercial  subjects,  and  that  the  grants  made  by  the  Board 
of  Education  appear  to  be  only  for  science  and  art  courses  of 
instruction. 

(4)  That  the  Governors  of  Derby  School  be  approached  with  a 
view  of  turning  the  school  (including  the  preparatory  schools)  into 
a  municipal  one,  under  the  control  of  the  Education  Committee. 
A  new  scheme  would  be  required,  in  order  to  render  the  school 
efficient  and  more  useful  to  the  town  than  it  can  possibly  be  by 
adhering  to  the  old  traditions  of  classical  and  mathematical  teaching 
and  by  being  run  on  the  present  farming  system  with  its  small 
endowment. 

The  school  would  perform  two  functions,  viz.,  that  of  a  secondary 
school  and  a  tertiary  or  higher  school.  The  secondary  department 
should  provide  a  general  training  as  far  as  possible  without 
specialisation  for  boys  who  might  leave  for  business  or  proceed  to 
the  Technical  College  for  special  subjects,  or  to  the  higher  school 
for  a  classical  or  some  other  special  teaching.  The  fees  should  be 
about  ten  guineas.  The  special  work  of  the  tertiary  or  higher  part 
of  the  school  would  be  to  train  boys  for  the  Universities  or  a 
commercial  career,  and  higher  fees  might  be  charged  if  thought 
necessary. 

(5)  That  due  regard  be  paid  to  co-ordination  and  utilisation  of 
the  teaching  staff.  For  example,  specialised  teachers  at  the 
Technical  College  might  be  able,  during  the  day  time,  to  teach  at 
the  High  School  (Derby  School),  and  students  from  the  Derby 
School  might  attend  classes  at  the  Technical  College. 
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IV.— EDUCATIONAL     ENTERPRISE     IN 
MANCHESTER. 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MUNICIPAL  SCHOOLS  Off 
TECHNOLOGY  AND  OF  ART. 

By  J.  H.  Reynolds,  M.Sc,  Joint  Director  of  Education  HiR 
THE  City  of  Manchester  and  Principal  of  the  MuKaogliJb 
School  of  Technology.  r, 


Genepal  Historical  Retrospeot. 

The  Municipal  School  of  Technology  at  Manchester  is*4Hk 
direct  outcome  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution.  This  {otm'HJi 
educational  effort  was  for  nearly  80  years  of  the 
century,  in  the  main,  the  only  means  whereby  the  working'  i 
large  part,  the  middle-class  found  the  opportunity  of  coatimiBg 
their  education  or  of  making  up  the  serious  deficiencies 
resulted  from  the  miserably  inadequate  provision  of  day 
education  that  characterised  the  years  preceding  the 
educational  enactment  of  1870. 

The  enlightened  and  far-seeing   philanthropy  of  men  like  JOSm 
Birkbeck,  Lord  Brougham  and  others,  to  whose  efforts  was  dim  ite 
foundation  of  the  mechanics'  institutes  in  the  early  years  of  tlNf- 
nineteenth  century,  was  the  true  inspiration  and  forerunner  of  ttf - 
great   movement   which    we   know    to-day   under   the 
**  Technical     Instruction."      To    this    end    they     essayed 
accomplished    the    task    of    establishing     mechanics* 
throughout  the  land,  and,   though  the  first  was  established': 
London  in  1820,  they  were  nowhere  so  successful  or 
rooted  and  firmly  sustained  as  inthe  North  of  England,  esp 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire  1 
Yorkshire. 

Of  the  many  successful  and  flourishing  examples,  that 
Manchester  occupied  an  honoured  place.  Men  notable  in 
day  as  foremost  in  liberal  movements  founded  the  me 
institution  in  the  city  in  1824,  and  erected  a  building — ^the  first 
designed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  a  mechanics*  institute,  which 
building  still  exists.  The  influence  of  the  institution  on  the  life  of 
the  city  was  great  and  lasting,  many  of  its  chief  citizens  owing  all 
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their  opportunities  of  educational  advancement  and  their  ultimate 
influence  for  good  in  the  city  to  its  various  means  of  intellectual 
culture  and  training.  It  was  the  pioneer  of  many  important 
movements,  such  as  courses  of  lectures  in  science  and  literature, 
in  which  it  engaged  the  services  of  many  men  of  distinction; 
industrial  exhibitions  and  exhibitions  of  the  fine  arts;  popular 
concerts  of  a  refined  and  elevated  character ;  and  experiment  in 
the  provision  of  day  school  education  on  modern  secondary  lines. 
Its  success  was  such  that,  after  33  years  of  sustained  and,  in  many 
respects,  successful  effort,  the  institution,  with  a  view  of  still 
further  increasing  its  usefulness,  was  removed  in  1857  ^o  ^  °®w  and 
specially-designed  building,  and  in  this  and  other  neighbouring 
buildings  the  technical  school  was  carried  on  from  1883  until  1902. 
Despite  the  undoubtedly  beneficial  influence  exercised  by  the 
mechanics'  institutes  as  a  means  of  popular  and  continued 
education,  it  must  nevertheless  be  admitted  that  they  failed  to 
realise  the  chief  object  of  their  founders  and  supporters — namely, 
the  technical  instruction  of  the  working  class  in  the  arts  and 
industries,  or,  to  use  their  own  phrase,  '*  to  train  the  working 
"  classes  in  the  principles  of  the  arts  they  practise."  This  arose, 
in  the  main,  from  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  means  and 
opportunities  of  elementary  instruction,  so  that  instead  of  the 
institutes  devoting  themselves  chiefly  to  instruction  in  science  and 
art,  as  applied  to  industry,  they  were  compelled  to  ofler  lessons  in 
the  merest  rudiments  of  education  to  adults.  The  chief  purpose  of 
the  institutes  remained,  therefore,  unachieved  and  impossible  of 
achievement. 

Even  in  1870,  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  on 
the  introduction  into  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Elementary 
Education   Bill  of    that  year,   **  there  were   16,000  children    in 
**  Manchester  who  attended  no  school  at  all,  whilst  in  Liverpool 
**  not  only  were  there  20,000  in  the  same  condition  but  there  were 
**  another  20,000  attending  schools  where  they  got  an  education 
,     **  not  worth  having."     About  1880,  the  beneficial  results  of  the 
Education  Act  of  1870  began  to  be  felt.   The  measures  inaugurated, 
•J^*  chiefly  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  after  the  great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  under  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
gradually  called  forth  a  new  spirit  and   awoke  a  more    intense 
desire  with  a  view  to  increase  our  industrial  efiiciency  for  a  better 
understanding  of  science  and  art  in  their  application  to  manufactures 
and  commerce.     It  began  also  to  be  realised  that  foreign  industrial 
and  commercial  competition  was  growing  more  eflfective  and  could 
no  longer  with  prudence  be  ignored. 
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A  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  of  which  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe, 
F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  John  Slagg,  both  Manchester  men,  were  members, 
was  sent  to  the  Continent  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  increasing 
foreign  competition,  and  these  inquiries  were  also  extended,  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  (now  Sir)  William  Mather,  to  the  United  States, 
with  the  result  that  the  real  cause  was  found,  in  the  main,  to  be 
the  efficiency  of  foreign  educational  means  and  methods. 

A  system  of  technological  examinations  had  already  been  founded 
by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London,  and  help  was  offered  by  this 
Association  of  the  ancient  Guilds  of  London  for  the  establishment 
of  courses  of  instruction,  and  amongst  the  first  of  the  institutions 
to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  thus  given  was  the  Manchester 
Mechanics'  Institution.  Measures  were  immediately  taken  to 
enlarge  the  scope  and  to  increase  the  means  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  institution  as  a  school  of  technical  instruction.  A  sum  of 
;^8,ooo  was  raised,  to  which  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute,  at  the  instance  of  its  Secretary,  Sir  Philip  Magnus, 
largely  contributed ;  a  new  representative  body  was  formed ;  and 
the  name  of  the  institution  changed  to  that  of  the  Technical 
School.  With  the  resources  above  named,  specialised  courses 
of  instruction  for  day  students  were  organised  in  chemistry, 
engineering  and  in  the  textile  industries ;  and  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  institution,  the  first 
serious  attempt  in  this  country  was  made  to  establish  on  the  lines 
of  the  American  manual  training  school  a  department  for  manual 
training  for  boys  between  13  and  15  years  of  age. 

The  advance  in  the  means  and  facilities  for  technical  training 
would  not,  however,  have  been  so  rapid  but  for  the  passing  of  the 
Technical  Instruction  Act  of  1889,  itself  the  fruit  of  the  Royal 
Commission  aforesaid,  which  gave  Local  Authorities  the  power  to 
rate  their  areas  for  the  purposes  of  technical  instruction,  of  which 
measure  Manchester  was  the  second  city  of  the  Kingdom  to  avail 
itself,  or  for  the  further  even  more  influential  Act  of  1890,  which 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Local  Authorities  an  Imperial  Grant  of, 
at  that  time,  nearly  ;^8oo,ooo  per  annum  in  aid  of  the  Act  for  the 
promotion  of  technical  instruction. 

A  movement  had  already  been  started  in  Manchester,  inspired 
by  the  Legatees  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  Bart.,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Whitworth  Institute  of  Art  and  Industry,  of 
which  the  Technical  School  and  the  School  of  Art  would  form  an 
integral  part.  On  the  passing  of  the  before-named  Acts,  however, 
the  Governors  of  the  new  Institute  decided  to  transfer  the  two 
institutions  to  the  Corporation,  which  transfer  was  effected  in  1892. 
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The  Royal  Jubilee  Exhibition,  held  in  Manchester  in  1887,  also 
played  an  important  part  in  the  steps  which  led  to  the  successful 
development  of  the  means  of  technical  instruction  in  the  city.  The 
declared  object  of  its  promoters  was  to  devote  the  proceeds  to  the 
encouragement  of  art  and  industry,  and  with  this  purpose  the 
profits,  exceeding  ;^43,ooo,  were  handed  over  to  the  newly-founded 
Whitworth  Institute.  Of  this  sum,  ;^io,ooo  was  assigned  to  the 
development  of  the  School  of  Art,  and  nearly  ;^i 4,000  as  a 
contribution  towards  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  a  new  technical 
school. 

A  Committee  of  Inquiry  had  already  visited  the  Continent  on 
behalf  of  the  Technical  School,  and  subsequently  on  two  occasions, 
after  the  transfer  of  the  Technical  School  to  the  Corporation, 
further  visits  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  studjdng  the  chief 
institutions  and  their  arrangements  and  equipment  for  technical 
training.  In  1898,  the  Director,  Mr.  J.  H.  Reynolds,  visited  the 
United  States  for  the  same  purpose.  Reports  were  prepared  of 
these  visits,  and  they  had  a  wide  and  influential  circulation. 

With  the  purpose  of  further  promoting  the  establishment  of  the 
new  Technical  School,  the  Legatees  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworth  (they  had  previously  founded  and  equipped,  as  part 
of  the  Technical  School,  a  textile  school)  gave  a  sum  of  ;^5,ooo, 
and  a  plot  of  land  situate  in  Sackville  Street,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  engineering  works  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  6,400  square 
yards  in  extent,  to  which  the  Corporation  added  a  further  area  of 
900  square  yards. 

In  July,  1895,  t^®  erection  of  the  new  school  was  begun,  and 
from  that  time  until  the  end  of  1902  the  building  of  the  main 
structure  and  the  preparation  of  its  equipment  was  in  progress. 
As  the  scheme  developed,  it  was  found  necessary  to  extend  the 
accommodation  for  engineering,  to  provide  for  the  generation  of 
electric  light  and  power  and  to  erect  a  separate  building  for 
the  accommodation  of  such  branches  of  applied  chemistry  as  the 
dyeing,  bleaching,  printing  and  finishing  of  textile  goods,  and  the 
manufacture,  dyeing  and  finishing  of  paper. 

In  1901,  having  regard  to  the  great  importance  of  the  School, 
the  valuable  nature  of  its  equipment  and  the  higher  range  of 
instruction  which  would  be  available,  the  title  of  the  School  was 
changed  to  that  of  "  The  Municipal  School  of  Technology, 
Manchester." 

On  October  15th,  1902,  the  new  building  was  opened  in  the 
presence  of  a  distinguished  audience  by  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
Kt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  address, 
referred  to  the  School  in  the  following  terms ; — "  This  building  is 
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^*  perhaps  the  greatest  fruit  of  its  kind,  the  greatest  fruit  of  this 
"  kind  of  municipal  enterprise  in  this  country  ....  nobody 
"  can  go  over  this  building,  observe  its  equipment,  study,  even  in 
"  the  most  cursory  manner,  the  care  which  has  been  devoted  to  it, 
"  without  feeling  that  the  Corporation  of  this  great  city  have  set 
"  an  example  worthy  of  the  place  they  hold  in  Lancashire,  worthy 
**  of  the  place  they  hold  in  Great  Britain." 

The  School,  together  with  the  building  erected  for  dyeing,  etc., 
and  for  paper  manufacture  opened  in  July,  1903,  is  designed  to 
accommodate  the  mechanical,  electrical  and  sanitary  engineering 
industries,  the  chemical  and  textile  industries,  architectiire  and 
the  building  trades,  printing  and  photography  and  other  minor 
trades  and  industries.  It  is  a  serious  attempt  to  place  at  the 
service  of  English  industry  an  institution  which  shall  be  adequate  to 
to  its  needs  and  importance  and  comparable  in  respect  of  equipment 
with  the  great  institutions  of  the  Continent  and  the  United  States. 

The  value  of  the  sites,  structures  and  equipment  of  the  two 
buildings  amounts  to  upwards  of  ;^30o,ooo  ;  and  Manchester, 
having  regard  to  the  resources  of  the  Owens  College  for  scientific 
training  and  to  the  Municipal  School  of  Art  (with  its  fine  Arts  and 
Crafts  Museum)  for  education  in  art  and  in  the  application  of  art 
to  industry  is  now  second  to  no  other  city  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  adequacy  of  its  equipment,  and  in  its  facilities  for  giving  die 
best  possible  instruction  in  science  and  art  in  their  relation  to 
the  great  industries  and  the  world-wide  commerce  of  which  tbe 
city  is  the  centre  and  life. 

The  Ppesent  OpportniiitleB. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  too  strongly  urged  that  the  ultimate 
usefulness  and  the  success  of  these  institutions  rest  entirely  uptm 
the  complete  organisation  of  a  sound  system  of  secondary  educatim, 
without  which  no  adequate  scientific  technical  and  artistic  trainiiig, 
especially  for  the  leaders  of  our  industries,  is  possible.  It  is 
gratifying  to  observe  that  the  nation  is  at  last  persuaded  that  Ihe 
organisation  of  an  efficient  system  of  secondary  education  is  a 
matter  of  serious  and  urgent  concern,  and  that  it  is  recognisisg 
with  increasing  conviction  that  successful  industrial  and  commerciad 
competition  and  a  high  standard  of  manufacturing  productkm 
depend  much  more  upon  the  adequate  training  of  the  leaders 
and  managers  of  our  industries  and  commerce  than  upon  that  of 
the  workmen,  whose  efficient  education  and  training  for  their 
respective  occupations,  according  to  their  means  and  opportunities, 
must,  nevertheless,  receive  the  most  careful  provision  and  the  most 
earnest  encouragement. 
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The  Education  Act  of  1902  marks  ah  important  step  towards  a 
more  complete  and  correlated  scheme  of  education  of  all  grades 
under  the  City  Council,  and  for  the  first  time  puts  at  the  command 
of  the  Municipality  an  adequate  revenue  for  its  efficient  organisation 
and  maintenance. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  University  of  Manchester  gives  a 
further  most  valuable  opportunity  of  advancing  the  cause  of  higher 
education  in  the  city,  and  of  correlating  the  more  advanced  work 
of  the  School  in  technology  with  the  scientific  and  technical  studies 
of  the  Owen  College,  by  which  it  will  be  possible  to  arrange  for 
the  granting  of  degrees  to  day  students  of  the  School  in  various 
departments  of  applied  science. 

The  number  of  individual  students  in  attendance  at  the  Municipal 
School  of  Technology  during  the  session,  1902-3,  was  4,924,  of 
ivhom  3,636  were  over  18  years  of  age ;  at  the  Municipal  School  of 
Art,  636,  of  whom  459  were  over  18  years  of  age.  Of  the  total  of 
5,560  students,  3,201  resided  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city.  In 
addition  to  the  students  above-named,  840  pupil-teachers  received 
their  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  Municipal  School  of  Art. 

The  whole  of  the  evening  schools  of  the  city,  conducted  in 
provided  and  non-provided  schools,  are  now  under  the  Education 
Committee,  and  their  science  and  art  instruction  is  now  strictly 
related  with  the  Schools  of  Technology  and  Art.  They  comprise 
evening  continuation  schools,  commercial  evening  schools, 
science  and  art  schools,  institutes  for  women  and  girls  and 
miscellaneous  classes.  Last  session  they  were  attended  by  14,795 
individual  students.  This  session  there  is  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  departments  and  in  the  number  of  students  enrolled. 

Description  of  the  Buildings  and  Equipment. 

The  Main  Building  of  the  School  of  Technology  (see  illustration 
on  p.  414)  is  designed  in  the  French  Renaissance  style  of 
architecture  j&reely  adapted  to  suit  the  special  requirements  of  the 
purpose  of  the  School.  The  site  is  oblong  in  plan  and  of  sufficient 
depth  to  allow  provision  for  two  internal  areas  for  light  and  air,  each 
80  feet  by  70  feet,  by  means  of  which  the  corridors  on  each  floor 
are  lighted.  Round  these  corridors  and  lit  from  the  streets 
surrounding  the  building  are  arranged  the  various  class  and  lecture 
rooms.  The  building  is  constructed  of  Accrington  bricks  and 
terra  cotta,  with  a  roof  of  Tilberthwaite  green  slates,  and  is  an 
imposing  addition  to  the  architecture  of  the  city,  rising  six  stories, 
and  having  a  frontage  of  260  feet  by  212  feet  and  an  area  of 
upwards  of  6,000  square  yards. 
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Entrances, — The  chief  and  practically  the  only  public  entrance 
is  in  Sackville  Street,  on  the  main  frontage.  It  form^  an  archway 
30  feet  in  height  by  24  feet  in  width,  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  screen 
of  terra  cotta  and  Majolica  ware  and  leads  to  a  spacious  entrance  hall 
(see  illustration  on  p.  461),  4,000  square  feet  in  area,  laid  in  marble 
tiles  and  decorated  with  fine  examples  of  antique  sculpture,  and 
thence  to  the  main  staircase.  The  windows  of  the  entrance  hall  are  in 
stained  glass  of  novel  and  eflfective  treatment.  They  are  emblematic 
of  liberal  studies  and  enshrine  the  names  of  the  master-minds  of 
literature  and  science  of  all  ages  and  countries,  and  are  intended 
to  convey  the  truth  that  all  real  advance  in  technical  knowledge 
rests  ultimately  upon  a  generous  training  in  the  liberal  arts. 

In  addition  to  the  main  staircase,  there  are  also  two  subsidiary 
staircases,  one  at  either  end  of  the  building,  fitted  with  hydraulic 
and  electric  lifts,  giving  ready  access  to  the  rooms  on  each  floor. 

The  Basement  is  one  great  workshop  and  laboratory  for  spinning 
and  weaving  (see  illustrations  on  pp.  479,  480)  and  for  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineering,  including  laboratories  for  experimental 
motors  and  dynamos,  steam,  gas  and  oil  engines,  refrigerating 
plant,  hydraulic  appliances  and  materials  testing  (see  illustrations 
on  pp.  467,  468),  together  with  engineering  workshops  (see 
illustrations  on  pp.  493,  494).  In  addition,  provision  is  made  for 
batteries  of  accumulators,  one  of  which  is  placed  in  the  sub- 
basement,  where  two  fans,  each  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  are  also 
installed  for  the  ventilation  of  the  building  on  the  "Plenum" 
principle.  In  a  sub-basement,  50  feet  by  14  feet,  a  photometer 
room  is  arranged. 

The  Ground  Floor  comprises,  on  the  left  of  the  main  entrance,  the 
administrative  offices,  the  Principal's  room  and  the  Council  room, 
the  remainder  of  the  floor  being  allotted  to  the  various  class-rooms 
and  laboratories  for  the  physics  and  textile  departments. 

The  First  Floor. — The  principal  feature  of  this  floor  is  the  large 
hall  for  examinations  and  public  lectures  (see  illustration  on  p.  462), 
having  stained  glass  windows  emblematic  of  the  technology  of  the 
various  trades  and  industries ;  and  adjoining  it  is  the  Scientific 
Societies'  meeting  room,  the  remainder  of  the  floor  being  occupied 
as  class  and  lecture  rooms  and  by  laboratories  for  electrical 
and  mechanical  engineering,  mathematics,  sanitary  engineering, 
the  lecturers'  common  room  and  by  the  library  (which  has 
accommodation  for  30,000  volumes)  and  the  reading  room. 

The  Second  Floor  contains  spacious  lecture  rooms,  drawing  rooms 
and  laboratories  for  engineering,  architecture  and  the  building 
trades,  the  photographic  and  printing  industries  and  electrical 
engineering.  An  experimental  bakery,  and  the  students*  and 
refreshment  rooms  are  also  arranged  on  this  floor. 
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The  Third  Floor. — Upon  this  floor  are  placed  the  organic  and 
inorganic  chemical  laboratories,  the  principal  chemical  lecture 
theatre,  laboratories  for  gas  and  water  analysis  and  for  the  study 
chemical  physics,  chemical  stores,  the  metallurgical  laboratories, 
the  laboratory  for  brewing,  together  with  the  sanitary  engineering 
(see  illustration  on  p.  494)  and  wood  working  shops. 

The  Fourth  Floor, — On  this  floor  are  arranged  the  dyeing 
laboratories,  an  experimental  brew  house  of  four  bushels  capacity, 
class  and  work  rooms  for  book-binding  and  lithographic  drawing, 
a  workshop  for  house  painters  and  decorators  and  the  gymnasium 4 

The  Observatory,  etc. — Above  the  fourth  floor,  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  building,  is  placed  the  astronomical  observatory,  in 
which  is  installed  a  fine  twin  equatorial  telescope  having  an  eight- 
inch  refracting  instrument  and  a  reflecting  instrument  with  a 
twelve  inch  mirror  mounted  upon  it. 

With  a  view  to  supply  the  necessary  power  to  the  hydraulic 
machinery  in  the  basement,  a  tank  of  13,000  gallons  capacity  is 
placed  upon  the  roof  100  feet  from  the  ground. 

Building  for  Bleaching,  Dyeing,  Printing,  etc. — The 
neighbouring  building  designed  for  instruction  in  bleaching, 
dyeing,  printing  and  finishing  textile  goods  and  in  the  manufacture, 
dyeing  and  finishing  of  paper  occupies  a  floor  space  of  upwards 
of  1,200  square  yards.  An  illustration  of  it  appears  on  p.  515,  its 
architecture  harmonising  with  that  of  the  main  building. 

The  Equipment.— Within  the  limits  of  the  space  available,  it  is 
not  possible  to  do  more  than  describe  briefly  some  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  equipment  of  the  more  important  departments  of  the 
School  of  Technology.  This  will,  however,  enable  a  fair  idea  to  be 
formed  of  its  nature  and  adaptability  to  the  requirements  of 
advanced  technical  training. 

The  Materials  Testing  Laboratory  (see  illustration  on  p.  467)  is 
equipped  with  three  Amsler-Laffon  machines,  namely,  a  25  ton 
tension  machine ;  a  30  ton  compression  machine ;  and  a  30  ton  beam- 
bending  machine,  taking  beams  up  to  14  feet  span;  a  50  ton 
Wicksteed  horizontal  testing  machine  for  specimens,  nine  feet  long 
in  tension  or  compression  ;  and  a  compression  press  designed  for  a 
capacity  of  900  tons  for  crushing  masonry  or  brick  piers  and  the  like. 
The  hydraulic  plant  includes  three  20  h.p.  turbines  of  the  Girard, 
Thomson  and  Francis  types  respectively,  operated  from  a  large 
service  tank  already  described.  The  discharge  from  these  turbines 
flows  over  a  large  weir  through  a  long  channel  to  six  volumetric 
measuring  tanks,  and  is  thence  returned  by  a  twelve  inch  twin 
series  Gwynne  centrifugal  pump,  driven  by  a  220  volt  1,000  ampdre 
electric  motor.     A  cast  iron  vee  shaped  channel,  no  feet  long  and 
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of  a  capacity  equal  to  3,000  gallons  a  minute,  is  provided  for 
the  study  of  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes  and  channels  at  varying 
inclinations,  and  further  appliances  are  also  provided  for  the  study 
of  the  flow  of  water  through  pipes,  valves  and  cocks,  and  against 
vanes  of  various  forms,  suppHed  by  an  experimental  pump  capable 
of  exerting  pressure  up  to  300  lb.  per  square  inch,  at  the  rate  of 
300  gallons  per  minute. 

The  Machine  Testing  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  appliances  for 
friction  testing  and  for  the  testing  of  governors,  dynamometers, 
belts,  chains  and  ropes  and  their  efficiency  for  transmitting  power, 
for  which  purpose  a  large  Von  Hefner  Alteneck  dynamometer  is 
provided. 

The  Steam  Engine  Laboratory, — The  equipment  of  this  laboratory 
(see  illustration  on  p.  468)  includes  a  specially-designed  400  h.p. 
horizontal  experimental  steam  engine.  The  cylinders  arc 
respectively  iij  and  20  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  stroke  of 
three  feet,  the  high  pressure  cylinder  having  Corhss  valves  and 
the  low  pressure  cylinder  slide  valves  with  Meyer  expansion 
gear.  There  is  also  a  spare  11^  ins.  cylinder  of  the  Suker 
type.  The  cylinders  are  specially  fitted  for  the  study  of  wall 
temperatures,  and  for  the  observation  and  measurement  of  valve 
leakage.  A  fly-wheel  brake,  with  special  cooling  and  automatic 
recording  arrangements,  is  arranged  to  take  up  the  power  given 
out.  A  simple  high  speed  automatic  cut -off"  Ball- Wood  engine 
of  60  b.h.p.,  fitted  with  rope  brake,  exemplifies  American  practice. 
A  plant  for  the  study  of  superheated  steam  is  also  provided. 

The  Gas  and  Oil  Engine  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  a  20  b.h.p. 
Crossley  gas  engine,  a  20  b.h.p.  National  gas  engine  and  with 
Fielding  and  Piatt  and  Hornsby-Akroyd  oil  engines,  all  of  which 
are  fitted  expressly  for  experimental  research.  The  laboratory 
also  contains  an  ammonia  refrigerating  plant  and  a  carbonic 
anhydride  plant,  each  of  one  ton  capacity.  Plant  is  provided  to 
enable  advanced  students  to  study  the  rate  of  condensation  and 
re-evaporation  of  steam  and  the  passage  of  heat  across  metal 
surfaces  as  affected  by  speed  of  circulation. 

Other  Departments. — Extensive  workshops  are  arranged,  fitted 
with  the  best  types  of  English  and  American  tools  (see  illustrations 
on  pp.  493,  494)'  The  mechanics'  laboratory  is  very  completely 
equipped  for  the  experimental  teaching  of  the  principles  (rf 
mechanics.  The  generating  station  is  fitted  with  four  100  k.w. 
steam  dynamos  of  different  types  and  a  50  k.w.  turbo-generator, 
and  with  four  types  of  steam  engines,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to 
aflbrd  opportunity  in  the  siunmer  months  for  advanced  experiment 
and  research. 
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The  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering. — The  equipment  of  this 
department  is  on  a  scale  of  considerable  magnitude.  There  are  in 
the  building  more  than  loo  motors,  aggregating  1,250  h.p.,  and 
varying  from  i  h.p.  to  200  h.p.,  all  of  which  are  available  for 
testing  under  different  conditions,  and,  in  addition,  a  large 
equipment  of  motors  in  the  dynamo  rooms  designed  for  experiment 
only.  These  comprise  two  two- phase  alternators  of  15  kw. 
capacity ;  a  20  kw.  three-phase  alternator  of  200  volts  and 
50  periods,  coupled  direct  to  a  400  volt  continuous  current  motor  ; 
a  ten  ton  electric  tram  car  truck,  fitted  with  two  25  h.p.  motors  and 
controllers  and  mounted  on  friction  wheels  for  experimental  work 
on  problems  relating  to  efficiency  and  acceleration;  a  direct 
connected  triple  set,  consisting  of  shunt  wound  motor  of  60  h.p. 
coupled  to  machines  having  an  output  of  40  kw. ;  a  three-phase 
generator  of  the  rotating  field  type;  a  set  of  two  5  kw.  rotary 
converters  and  transformers ;  single-phase  motors  of  the  Langdon- 
Davies,  Oerlikon,  Heyland  and  Fuller- Wenstrom  types  and  various 
other  types  of  motors.  Test  rooms  fitted  with  Addenbrooke's 
electrostatic  instruments,  Duddell  oscillograph,  various  types  of 
photometers  and  standard  instruments  are  provided.  There  is  also 
a  high  tension  room  furnished  with  a  20  kw.  transformer  set,  with  a 
Stillwell  regulator  for  voltages  up  to  100,000  and  other  transformers 
of  various  patterns. 

The  Department  of  Sanitary  Engineering. — The  equipment  of  this 
department  includes  a  commodious  drawing  office,  laboratory 
and  lecture  room,  together  with  a  well-arranged  plumbers'  workshop 
containing  benches  for  132  students  (see  illustration  on  p.  494). 
Samples  of  finished  work  are  provided  showing  the  best  modern 
plumbing  practice.    Various  types  of  sanitary  appliances  in  general 

(use  and  for  special  purposes  are  fixed  and  in  working  order,  and 
similar  arrangements  are  shown  for  water  and  gas  supply,  heating 
P  and  drainage. 

.  The  Chemical  Laboratories  are  fitted  up  with  an  ample  supply  of 

r  the  latest  appliances  for  chemical  and  physico-chemical  research, 

^  including  balances,   constant    temperature  baths,   apparatus  for 

determining  molecular  weight  and  electrical  conductivity,  specto- 
scopes,  spectrometers,  polarimeters,  goniometers,  refractrometers, 
colorimeters,  furnaces,  autoclaves,  wind  and  muffle  furnaces  for 
metallurgical  work. 

Department  for  Photography  and  the  Printing  Industries, — The 
equipment  of  this  department  is  also  on  a  considerable  scale. 
It  includes  specially-designed  and  constructed  cameras,  with 
specially-arranged  dark  rooms  for  wet  collodion  sensitizing,  wet 
collodion  development  and  for  dry  plate  and  emulsion  work.     A 
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complete  optical  bench  is  provided  and  all  the  required  accessories 
for  testing  photographic  lenses,  together  with  a  complete  equip- 
ment for  various  three-colour  processes.  A  laboratory  is  arranged 
and  specially  fitted  for  etching  and  collotype  and  for  the  maldng 
of  line  and  half-tone  photo-engraved  blocks.  The  plant  further 
includes  a  complete  equipment  for  letterpress  and  lithography, 
including  composing  room,  hand  and  machine  presses  and  linotype, 
and  for  book-binding. 

Department  for  Textile  Industries, — The  textile  equipment  includes 
all  varieties  of  machines  for  spinning  and  weaving  cotton  goods, 
as  well  as  machines  for  throwing  and  weaving  silk,  together  with 
a  testing  laboratory  which  includes  appliances  for  investigating  the 
tensile  strength  of  yams  and  cloth  and  for  the  conditioning  of 
textile  materials  (see  illustrations  on  pp.  479  and  480). 

Departments  for  Bleaching,  Dyeing,  Printing,  etc, — ^The  building 
comprising  these  departments  is  equipped  with  the  latest  English 
and  foreign  machinery  for  bleaching,  sizing,  dyeing  and  mercerising 
raw  cotton  and  yam  for  bleaching,  dyeing,  singeing,  shearing, 
mercerising  and  printing  and  finishing  cotton  cloth,  and  may  be 
claimed  as  the  most  completely  equipped  institution  for  textile 
finishing  in  any  country.  It  is  also  equipped  with  a  paper-making 
plant  comprising  a  24  inch  specially-designed  Fourdrinier  machine, 
including  all  accessories  and  a  hand-made  paper  plant.  The 
equipment  includes  a  laboratory  equipped  with  various  forms  of 
paper-testing  apparatus,  including  tearing  machines,  micrometers, 
balances  and  conditioning  stove ;  and  also  a  powerful  electric  lamp 
of  30,000  candle  power  for  testing  the  fastness  of  colours  to  light. 

The  Municipal  School  of  Art  (see  illustration  on  p.  473)  is 
well  equipped  with  a  fine  collection  of  antique  casts  and  other 
means  of  art  instmction  and  training,  and  amongst  its  other 
resources  there  is  a  fine  modelling  and  sculpture  room,  an  equipment 
for  instruction  in  the  production  of  stained  glass,  enamels  and 
hammered  metal  work,  together  with  an  extensive  library  of 
standard  art  publications.  It  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  School  to 
give  a  practical  knowledge  of  designing,  painting  and  modelling, 
more  especially  in  the  various  forms  of  their  ornamental  application 
in  association  with  architecture  to  the  technical  conditions  of 
manufacture. 

The  Arts  and  Crafts  Museum  (see  illustration  on  p.  474)  attached  to 
the  Municipal  School  of  Art  is  a  department  of  great  interest- 
It  erection  and  equipment,  which  have  cost  upwards  of  / 14,000,  are 
largely  indebted  to  the  munificence  of  the  guarantors  of  the  Royal 
Jubilee  Exhibition  of  1887,  who  set  aside  the  sum  of  £10,000  oat 
of  the  profits  of  that  enterprise.     The  main  purpose  of  the  Museum 
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is  to  bring  together,  for  the  advantage  and  inspiration  of  students 
and  craftsmen,  characteristic  objects  of  artistic  skill  and  handicraft 
either  original  or  in  fine  reproductions.  The  collection  includes 
selected  examples  illustrating  Italian  monumental  and  decorative 
architecture,  French  Gothic  architecture,  pottery,  textiles, 
embroidery,  tapestries,  stained  glass,  table  glass,  silver  and  other 
metal  ware,  jewellery,  ivories,  wood-carving,  coins  and  medals, 
printed  books,  etc. 


CooFseB  of  Instrnotion  at  the  Monioipal  School  of  Teohnolo^ 

The  courses  of  instruction  of  the  School  of  Technology  are 
directed  more  especially  to  the  requirements  of  the  industries  of 
south-east  Lancashire,  of  which  Manchester  is  the  commercial 
centre;  but  these  are  so  varied  as  to  include  practically  all  the 
chief  branches  of  technological  study.  They  embrace  mechanical 
engineering,  electrical  engineering  and  technical  physics,  municipal 
and  sanitary  engineering,  general  and  industrial  chemistry,  including 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  brewing,  bleaching,  dyeing,  printing 
and  finishing  of  fabrics  and  metallurgy,  manufacture  of  textiles, 
photography  and  the  printing  crafts,  architecture  and  the  building 
trades.  Three  years'  courses  are  arranged  in  all  these  depart- 
ments for  day  students,  and  diplomas  are  granted  to  those  who 
satisfactorily  complete  the  course.  Day  students  must  be  at  least 
15  years  of  age  at  entrance  and  must  pass  an  examination  on 
entrance  in  Enghsh,  mathematics,  drawing,  general  science  and  a 
foreign  language. 

The  evening  courses  include  a  .  greater  variety  of  subjects^ 
embracing  the  chief  trades  and  industries  of  the  district. 
Scholarships  of  the  value  of  £^o  per  annum,  tenable  for  three 
years,  are  yearly  offered  in  competition  to  residents  or  ratepayers 
within  the  city. 
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v.  — SELECTED     SCHEMES     OF     VARIOUS 
LOCAL    EDUCATION     AUTHORITIES. 


(A)   SURREY. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  CONSULTATIVE  BOARD. 

A  Consultative  Board  shall  be  established  by  the  Surrey 
Education  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  and  advising 
the  Committee  on  any  matter  referred  to  the  Consultative  Board 
by  the  Committee. 

This  Consultative  Board  shall  be  established  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  following  Order  of  the  Surrey  Kducation 
Committee : — 

I.  (i.)  There  shall  be  established  a  Consultative  Board  consisting 
of  24  members,  appointed  in  the  following  manner : — 

Four  members  of  the  Education  Committee,  representing 
university  education  (i.e.,  Mr.  E.  J.  Halsey,  Sir  Philip  Magnus, 
Rev.  Dr.  Rendall,  Rev.  T.  W.  Sharpe,  C.B.) ; 

Six  members  selected  from  the  staff  instructors  of  the  Education 
Committee,  qualified  to  deal  respectively  with  science,  art, 
modem  languages,  domestic  subjects,  manual  training  and 
technology  (1.^.,  Mr.  H.  Palmer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Osmond,  Mr,  J.  W. 
Longsdon,  Miss  Jones,  Mr.  S.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Henin 
respectively) ; 

One  member  representative  of  head:masters  of  secondary  schools 
(Board  of  Education,  Class  A),  to  be  elected  at  a  meeting  called  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Committee  (#.«.,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Grist,  TifHn*s  Boys*  School,  Kingston-on-Thames) ; 

One  member  representative  of  head-masters  of  secondary  schools 
(Board  of  Education,  Class  B),  to  be  elected  as  above  (i.^.,  Mr.  C 
J.  Honeybourne,  Royal  Grammar  School,  Guildford) ; 

One  head- mistress  from  Surrey  secondary  schools,  to  be  elected 
as  above  {i.e.j  Miss  Hastings,  Wimbledon  High  School) ; 

One  assistant -master,  elected  by  the  Siurey  Branch  of  the 
Incorporated  Association  of  Assistant- Masters  (*.«.,  Mr.  T.  E. 
Page,  Charterhouse,  Godalming) ; 

One  assistant-mistress,  elected  by  the  Surrey  Branch  of  the 
Incorporated  Association  of  Assistant- Mistresses  (f.«.,  Mi^ 
Macdonald,   Wimbledon   High  School)  ; 
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One  head-master  from  elementary  schools,  elected  by  the  Surrey 
Branch  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  {i.e.,  Mr.  J.  Simms, 
Council  School,  Windlesham) ; 

0ns  assistant -master  from  elementary  schools,  elected  by  the 
Surrey  Branch  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  (».^.,  Mr.  F, 
Parman,  Lower  Mitcham  Council  School) ; 

One  head-mistress  from  elementary  schools,  elected  by  the  Surrey 
Branch  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  {i,e,,  Miss  S.  J* 
Emmerson,  Council  School,  Badshot  Lea) ; 

One  assistant-mistress  from  elementary  schools,  elected  by  the 
Surrey  Branch  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  (i.e.,  Mrs.  Perry, 
Caterham  Valley  Council  School) ; 

One  representative  of  the  head-teachers  of  evening  schools,  to  be 
elected  by  voting  papers  sent  round  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Surrey 
Education  Committee  (*.^.,  Mr.  W.  G.  Prescott,  Holy  Trinity 
Schools,  Guildford) ; 

Two  other  persons  of  experience  in  educational  administration 
selected  by  the  Education  Committee  (i.e,,  Mr.  J.  Durham, 
Kingston-on-Thames,  Rev.  B.  Meredyth  Kitson,  Barnes); 

Two  other  persons  of  experience  in  teaching,  selected  by  the 
Education  Committee  {i.e.,  Rev.  C.  W.  Bourne,  King's  College, 
Wimbledon,  Mr.  A.  Streeter,  New  Maiden). 

(ii.)  The  following  persons  shall  be  the  first  members  of  the 
Consultative  Board : — 

{See  names  given  above.) 

2.  (i.)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Order  as  to  the  retirement 
of  the  first  members  of  the  Consultative  Board,  the  term  of  office 
of  a  member  of  the  Consultative  Board  shall  be  three  years. 

.  (ii.)  Twelve  months  from  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which  the 
Consultative  Board  is  appointed,  eight  members  of  the  said  Board 
shall  go  out  of  office  and  eight  others  on  the  corresponding  day  in 
each  succeeding  year,  their  places  being  filled  by  persons  appointed 
by  the  Surrey  Education  Committee,  and  representing  the  same 
type  of  education  as  the  retiring  members ;  such  new  members  to 
be  nominated  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  i  (i.).  The  names 
of  the  members  of  the  Consultative  Board  to  retire  on  any  specific 
date  to  be  decided  by  the  Board  by  ballot. 

(iii.)  A  person  going  out  of  office  may  be  re-appointed. 

3.  (i.)  The  Consultative  Board  shall  elect  a  Chairman,  who 
shall  hold  office  until  the  next  day  for  the  retirement  of  members 
of  the  Board,  but,  if  he  continues  to  be,  or  is  re-appointed  a 
n[>einber  of  the  Board,  he  may  be  re-elected  Chairman.     If  it  think 
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fit,  it  may  also  elect  a  Vice-Chairman ;  provided  that,  if  during 
his  term  of  office  the  Chairman  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Consultative  Board,  the  said  Board  shall  elect  a  new  Chairman. 

(ii.)  The  Chairman  shall  preside  at  every  meeting  of  the 
■Consultative  Board  at  which  he  is  present. 

4.  Such  person  as  the  Surrey  Education  Committee  appoint 
shall  be  the  Secretary  to  the  Consultative  Board,  and  shall  hold 
office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Surrey  Education  Committee. 

5.  (i.)  The  Consultative  Board  shall  meet  at  such  times,  and 
notice  of  meetings  shall  be  given  to  the  members  of  the  said  Board 
in  such  manner,  as  the  Surrey  Education  Committee  appoint. 
Travelling  expenses  and  a  luncheon  allowance  will  be  paid. 

(ii.)  At  a  meeting  of  the  Consultative  Board,  eight  shall  be  a 
quorum. 

(iii.)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Order,  the  Consultative 
Board  may  regulate  their  own  procedure. 

(iv.)  No  act  or  proceeding  of  the  Consultative  Board  shall  be 
questioned  on  account  of  any  vacancy  in  their  body. 

6.  The  Surrey  Education  Committee  may  for  special  purposes 
appoint  Sub-Committees  of  the  Consultative  Board,  and  any 
Sub-Committee  so  appointed  may,  within  the  limits  authorised  by 
the  Education  Committee,  add  to  their  number  persons  not  being 
members  of  the  Consultative  Board. 

7.  If  a  member  of  the  Consultative  Board  is  absent  firom  two 
consecutive  meetings  of  the  Board,  except  for  some  reason 
approved  by  the  Surrey  Education  Committee,  his  office  shall 
become  vacant. 

8.  On  a  casual  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Consultative  Board  by 
reason  of  the  death,  resignation  or  absence  of  a  member,  the 
Surrey  Education  Committee  shall  appoint  another  person  in  his 
place,  such  person  to  represent  the  same  type  of  education  and  to 
be  nominated  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  i  (i.),  and  the  person 
so  appointed  shall  hold  office  until  the  time  when  the  person  in 
whose  place  he  is  appointed  would  regularly  have  gone  out  of 
office  and  shall  then  go  out  of  office. 

9.  The  Surrey  Education  Committee  may  fix  the  times  of 
retirement  of  the  members  of  the  Consultative  Board  appointed  by 
this  Order,  so  that  eight  of  them  shall  retire  on  the  first  day 
of .     (See  2  (ii.)) 

Memo,  by  Rev.  T.  W.  Sharpe,  C.B. 
The  scheme  for  establishing  the  Consultative  Board  has  beoi 
carefully  drawn  so  as  to  include  all  possible  sources  of  useful 
information,  both  for  the  purpose  of  co-ordinating  the  subjects  <rf 
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instruction  and  for  linking  together  those  classes  of  schools  which 
perform  the  same  work  in  some  considerable  degree.  The  whole 
Board  should  meet  to  consider  such  questions,  but  for  all  other 
questions  of  a  special  nature,  involving  the  discussion  of  separate 
branches  of  teaching,  it  would  be  well  from  the  first  to  establish 
six  Sub-Committees  corresponding  to  the  six  divisions  of  the 
curriculum  for  which  six  teachers  are  selected  from  the  Committee's 
staff  of  teachers ;  all  such  Sub- Committees  to  submit  their 
proceedings  to  the  decision  of  the  full  Board. 


(B)  WEST   SUSSEX  AND   CHICHESTER. 


(i)  AGREEMENTS  FOR  CO-OPERATION. 


An  Agreement  made  the  15th  day  of  September,  1903,  between 
the  County  Council  of  West  Sussex  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"County  Council")  of  the  one  pdrt  and  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and 
Citizens  of  the  city  of  Chichester  acting  by  the  **Town  Council"  of 
the  other  part. 

It  is  hereby  agreed  between  and  by  the  parties  hereto  in  manner 
following,  that  is  to  say. 

(i)  The  parties  hereto  shall  make  and  submit  to  the  Board  of 
Education  a  joint  scheme  for  the  constitution  of  an  Education 
Committee  to  be  called  the  Joint  Education  Committee  for  West 
Sussex  and  Chichester  to  be  a  Joint  Committee  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Education  Act,  1902,  for  an  area  formed  by  a  combination  as 
from  the  day  when  the  Education  Act,  1902,  shall  come  into 
operation  in  the  city  of  Chichester,  but  to  be  determinable  as 
hereinafter  mentioned  of  the  city  with  the  county. 

(2)  Such  scheme  shall  be  in  the  form  hereunto  appended  subject 
to  any  modifications  agreed  to  by  the  parties  hereto  and  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Education. 

(3)  If  either  the  Coimty  Council  or  the  Town  Council  shall  at 
any  time  give  to  the  other  of  them  not  less  than  one  year's  notice 
requiring  the  dissolution  of  such  combination,  as  hrom  any  31st 
day  of  March  or  30th  day  of  September,  the  same  shall  be 
dissolved  accordingly,  and    the    existing  West    Sussex  scheme. 
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subject  to  any  modifications  to  be  made  by  the  County  Council 
and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  shall  thenceforth  be  in 
force  in  the  county  as  if  such  combination  had  not  been  made. 

(4)  Provided  always  that,  upon  notice  being  given  by  either 
the  County  Council  or  the  Town  Council  for  dissolving  the 
combination,  the  Town  Council  shall  as  soon  as  reasonably 
practicable  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Board  of  Education  a 
scheme  for  the  constitution  of  a  separate  Education  Conunittee 
for  the  city  of  Chichester  to  come  into  operation  at  the  expiration 
of  the  period  of  notice  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible ; 

Provided  also  that  the  Joint  Committee  shall  be  and  continue 
to  act  for  all  purposes  as  a  Joint  Committee  for  the  combined  area 
for  such  further  period,  if  any,  as  shall  elapse  until  the  preparation 
by  the  Town  Council  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  coming  into  operation  of  a  scheme  for  the  constitution 
of  a  separate  Education  Committee  for  the  city  of  Chichester. 

(5)  This  Agreement  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  the  scheme  to  be  made  hereunder  and  may  be  varied 
from  time  to  time  by  the  parties. 

In  witness  whereof  the  County  Council  and  the  Town  Council 
have  caused  their  respective  common  seals  to  be  hereunto  affixed.* 


A  Sapplementary  Agreement  made  the  2nd  dayof  October,  1903, 
between  the  County  Council  of  West  Sussex,  hereinafter  called  the 
'*  County  Council  "  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and 
Citizens  of  the  city  of  Chichester  acting  by  the  "  Town  Council " 
of  the  other  part,  whereby  it  is  agreed  between  and  by  the  parties 
as  follows : — 

(i)  That  the  Joint  Education  Committee  for  West  Sussex  and 
Chichester  shall  present  to  the  County  Council  and  to  the  Town 
Council  respectively  a  general  report  of  their  proceedings  every 
quarter.  They  shall  also  present  for  approval  and  adoption  once  a 
year,  at  such  time  and  in  such  detail  as  the  County  Coimcil  and 
the  Town  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  require,  an  estimate  of 
their  proposed  expenditure  with  a  statement  of  their  receipts  and 
expenditure  to  the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  also  supplementary 
estimates  and  statements  of  receipts  and  expenditure  as  the  County 
Council  and  the  Town  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  require. 

•This  Agreement  is  signed  on  behalf  of  the  West  Sussex  County  Council  by 
Mr.  R.  B.  Dell,  member  of  the  Council,  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Whiteman,  Deputy  Clerk, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Chichester  Town  Council  by  Mr.  }•  W.  L.  Cooper,  Town 
Clerk,  and  Mr.  P.  T.  Mackeson.  Mayor. 
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The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  shall  always  be  a  member 
of  one  of  the  Councils ;  the  Secretary  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
County  Council. 

(2)  That,  subject  to  the  preceding  Clause,  all  the  powers  of  the 
County  Council  and  the  Town  Council  respectively  under  the 
Education  Acts,  1870  to  1902,  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby 
delegated  to  the  Joint  Education  Committee,  except  the  power  of 
making  a  rate  or  borrowing  money,  and  except  as  follows  : — 

(i.)  Powers  as  to  compensation  for  loss  suffered  by  abolition  of 
office  or  diminution  of  fees  or  salary;  (ii.)  power  to  charge 
expenses  under  the  Education  Act,  1902,  Section  18,  Sub-section  i 
(a)  and  (^),  and  to  fix  portion  of  expenses  under  Section  18, 
Sub-section  i  (d),  of  that  Act ;  (iii.)  power  to  provide  a  new  school 
under  Section  8  of  the  Act ;  provided  that  the  County  Council  and 
the  Town  Council  jointly  may  at  any  time  hereafter  withdraw  this 
delegation  or  modify  the  terms  of  it  as  they  shall  think  fit,  without 
prejudice  nevertheless  to  things  previously  done  under  the  powers 
delegated. 

(3)  The  expenses  of  administration  of  elementary  education  in 
the  city  and  in  the  rest  of  the  county  for  which  the  County  Council 
are  the  authority  for  elementary  education,  and  the  expenses  of 
administration  of  higher  education  in  the  city  and  the  county 
respectively,  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  separate,  and  separate 
accounts  shall  be  kept  by  the  Education  Committee  for  the  county 
and  the  city  respectively  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  in 
connection  therewith. 

(4)  Establishment  expenses  and  other  joint  expenses  shall  be 
apportioned  between  the  two  areas  in  proportion  to  the  separate 
expenditure,  excluding  capital  expenditure  on  elementary 
education,  thereon  respectively  or  in  such  other  manner  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed.  The  Councils  respectively  will  provide  the 
Joint  Education  Committee  (subject  to  any  limit  to  be  fixed  by 
such  Councils  respectively)  with  the  funds  considered  by  the 
Joint  Education  Committee  to  be  requisite  for  elementary  education 
within  such  areas  respectively,  and  such  provision  shall  be  made 
in  time  to  meet  all  claims  on  the  Joint  Education  Committee  as 
they  arise. 

(5)  School  attendance  at  elementary  schools  in  the  city  shall  be 
enforced  by  a  local  Sub-Committee  appointed  by  the  Joint 
Committee  under  the  First  Schedule,  A  6,  of  the  Education 
Act,  1902,  to  be  called  the  **  Chichester  School  Attendance  Sub- 
Committee."  Such  Sub-Committee  shall  consist  of  eleven  members, 
"Who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  nomination 
of    the    Town   Council  (And    if   necessary,   in    order  that    such 
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Sub-Committee  may  comprise  at  least  two  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  one  or  two  members,  as  the  case  may  require,  shall  be 
added  thereto  by  the  Joint  Committee).  The  Chichester  School 
Attendance  Sub- Committee  may,  if  so  determined  by  the  Joint 
Committee,  act  in  addition  to  the  area  of  the  city  for  the  area  of 
the  civil  parish  of  New  Fishbourne  or  for  any  portion  of  such 
parish  as  may  be  determined. 

(6)  The  members  of  the  Chichester  School  Attendance  Sub- 
Committee  shall  go  out  of  office  annually  on  the  9th  day  of 
November,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  and  shall  continue 
in  office  until  their  successors  are  appointed.  Casual  vacancies 
by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise  shall  be  filled  up  by  the 
Authority  which  shall  have  nominated  or  appointed  respectively 
the  member  vacating  office. 

(7)  The  Chichester  Sub-Committee  shall  have  the  power  of 
appointing  a  school  attendance  officer  or  officers  for  the  area  under 
their  jurisdiction,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
and  any  such  officer  shall  be  dismissed,  if  so  required,  by  either  the 
Chichester  Sub-Committee  or  the  Joint  Committee. 

(8)  In  case  any  school  or  college  for  the  supply  of  education 
other  than  elementary  be  established  within  the  area  of  the  dty, 
the  Town  Council  shall  be  represented  on  the  Governing  or 
Managing  Body  of  such  school  or  college  in  a  proportion  to  be 
hereafter  determined. 

(9)  All  officers  and  Sub-Committees  of  the  County  EUlucation 
Committee  shall  become  officers  and  Sub- Committees  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  and  all  acts  done  by  the  County  Education  Committee 
previously  to  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  joint  scheme 
shall  have  as  full  effect  as  if  they  had  been  done  by  the  Joint 
Committee. 

(10)  Nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  affect  the  operation  of  any 
resolution  or  direction  of  the  County  Council  made  or  to  be  made 
as  to  the  order  or  date  of  retirement  of  the  county  representative 
members  or  co-opted  members  or  the  time  for  appointing  their 
successors. 

(11)  Subject  to  Clause  (3)  of  the  joint  scheme,  all  powers  of  the 
Joint  Committee  shall  terminate  if  and  when  the  combination 
in  respect  of  which  the  Joint  Committee  was  established  is 
dissolved. 

In  witness  whereof  the  County  Council  and  the  Town  Council 
have  caused  their  respective  common  seals  to  be  hereunto 
affixed.* 

*  See  Footnote  on  p.  484. 
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(2)    CONSTITUTION    OF    JOINT    EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 

Whereas  by  an  Agreement  dated  the  15th  day  of  September, 
1903,  between  the  County  Council  of  West  Sussex  of  the  one  part 
and  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Citizens  of  the  city  of  Chichester 
of  the  other  part,  it  is  agreed  that  the  parties  thereto  should  make 
and  submit  to  the  Board  of  Education  a  joint  scheme  for  the 
constitution  of  an  Education  Committee  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Education  Act,  1902,  for  an  area  formed  by  a  combination  as  from 
the  day  when  the  Education  Act,  1902,  shall  come  into  operation 
in  the  city  of  Chichester,  but  to  be  determinable  as  therein  and 
hereinafter  mentioned  of  the  city  with  the  county,  such  scheme  to 
be  in  the  form  hereinafter  appearing  subject  to  any  modifications 
agreed  to  by  the  parties  thereto  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Education ; 

And  whereas  by  a  Supplementary  Agreement  dated  the  2nd 
day  of  October,  1903,  between  the  said  County  Council  and  the 
said  Town  Council,  it  is  amongst  other  things  agreed  that  the 
expenses  of  administration  of  elementary  education  and  of  higher 
education  and  the  establishment  and  other  joint  expenses  shall  be 
dealt  with  in  the  manner  in  that  Agreement  appearing ; 

Now  the  County  Council  of  West  Sussex  and  the  Town  Council 
of  the  city  of  Chichester  do  hereby  make  the  following  joint 
scheme, "^"^ 

(i)  The  scheme  made  by  the  said  County  Council,  of  which  a 
copy  is  appended  as  a  Schedule  hereto,  shall,  as  from  the  day  when 
the  Education  Act,  1902,  shall  come  into  operation  in  the  city  of 
Chichester,  be  a  joint  scheme  for  an  area  formed  by  a  combination 
of  the  city  with  the  county,  subject  to  the  following  amendments. 

(2)  Two  persons  appointed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Town 
Council  from  among  their  own  members,  to  be  called  **  city 
representative  members,*'  shall  be  added  to  the  Education 
Committee,  which  shall  thereupon  become  a  Joint  Committee  to  be 
called  the  **  Joint  Education  Committee  for  West  Sussex  and 
Chichester."  The  Town  Council  shall  determine  the  period  of 
office  of  the  persons  so  to  be  appointed,  and  shall  fill  up  casual 
vacancies  occasioned  by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise. 

(3)  If  either  the  County  Council  or  the  Town  Council  shall  at 
any  time  give  to  the  other  of  them  not  less  than  one  year's  notice 
requiring  the  dissolution  of  such  combination  as  from  any  31st  day 
of  March  or  30th  day  of  September,  or  if  the  parties  shall  enter 

*  See  first  Footnote  on  p.  488. 
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into  any  fresh  Agreement  by  which  it  shall  be  proposed  to  deal  with 
the  expenses  of  administration  of  elementary  education  and  of 
higher  education,  and  the  establishment  and  other  joint  expenses, 
in  a  manner  different  to  that  contemplated  in  the  Supplementary 
Agreement  hereinbefore  referred  to,  the  combination  shall  be 
dissolved  accordingly,  and  the  existing  West  Sussex  scheme, 
subject  to  any  modifications  to  be  made  by  the  County  Council 
and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  shall  thenceforth  be  in 
force  in  the  county  as  if  such  combination  had  not  been  made. 

(4)  Provided  always  that  upon  notice  being  given  by  either  the 
County  Council  or  the  Town  Council  for  dissolving  the  combination 
or  upon  the  making  of  any  such  further  Agreement  dealing  with 
expenditure,  the  Town  Council  shall,  as  soon  as  reasonably 
practicable,  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Board  of  Education  a 
scheme  for  the  constitution  of  a  separate  Education  Committee 
for  the  city  of  Chichester,  to  come  into  operation  at  the  expiration 
of  the  period  of  notice,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible. 

Provided  also  that  the  Joint  Committee  shall  be  and  continue  to 
act  for  all  purposes  as  a  Joint  Committee  for  the  combined  area  for 
such  further  period,  if  any,  as  shall  elapse  until  the  preparation  by 
the  Town  Council  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  coming  into  operation  of  a  scheme  for  the  constitution  of  a 
separate  Education  Committee  for  the  city  of  Chichester,  and  that 
upon  the  coming  into  operation  of  such  a  scheme  for  the  constitution 
of  a  separate  Education  Committee  for  the  city  of  Chichester, 
as  aforesaid,  the  existing  West  Sussex  scheme  shall  come  into 
operation  in  the  county,  as  in  Clause  3  provided. 

The  foregoing  is  the  joint  scheme  made  by  the  County  Council 
of  West  Sussex  and  the  Town  Council  of  Chichester.* 


SCHEDULEA 

Establishment  of  the  County  Edaoation  Committee. 

(i)  There  shall  be  estabUshed  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the 
approval  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  this  scheme  a  Conmiittee, 
to  be  called  the  '*  West  Sussex  Education  Committee  for  the 
purposes  of  Higher  and  Elementary  Education,"  to  consist  of 
27  members  appointed   by  the  County  Council,  of  whom  18  are 

*  This  scheme  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  West  Sussex  County  Council  by 
Mr.  F.  Merrifield,  Clerk  to  the  Council,  and  of  the  Town  Council  of  Chichester 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  L.  Cooper,  Town  Clerk,  on  the  2nd  October,  1903,  and  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  28th  October,  1903. 

f  Referred  to  in  Article  I.  of  the  foregoing  joint  scheme,  being  a  copy  of  the 
scheme  made  by  the  County  Council  of  West  Sussex  on  the  6th  February,  1903. 
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hereinafter  called  "county  representative  members"  and  nine 
are  hereinafter  called  "  co-optative  members,"  with  such  added 
members,  if  any,  as  hereinafter  mentioned  in  Clause  5. 

(2)  (a)  The  18  "county  representative  members"  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  County  Council  from  their  own  members. 

(b)  The  nine  "co-optative  members"  shall  comprise  three  women, 
and  shall  consist  of  persons  of  experience  in  education  and  persons 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  various  kinds  of  schools  in  the 
administrative  county. 

No  person  shall  be  disqualified  from  being  a  "  co-optative 
member  "  by  reason  of  his  being  a  member  of  the  County  Council. 

(3)  The  first  "co-optative  members"  shall  be: — Miss  Deane, 
President  of  Executive  of  West  Sussex  Ladies*  Committee  for 
Technical  Instruction ;  Mrs.  Dunlop,  member  of  West  Sussex 
Ladies'  Committee  for  Technical  Instruction ;  Mrs.  Lamb,  Borden 
Wood,  Liphook,  correspondent  and  manager  of  Chithurst  Voluntary 
School ;  the  Rev.  Canon  Daniel,  M.  A.,  F.C.P.,  member  of  Horsham 
School  Board,  formerly  Principal  of  Battersea  Training  College 
for  Teachers,  etc.,  etc. ;  the  Very  Rev.  J.  J.  Hannah,  Dean  of 
Chichester,  member  of  Executive  Committee  of  Chichester  Diocesan 
Voluntary  Schools  Association ;  Mr.  William  AUin  Hounsom, 
manager  of  voluntary  schools ;  the  Rev.  Father  Neave,  Religious 
Inspector  of  R.C.  schools  in  West  Sussex,  Vice-Chairman  of 
Lrittlehampton  School  Board ;  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Upcott,  Head-master 
of  Christ's  Hospital,  Horsham ;  Mr.  E.  G.  P.  Wyatt,  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  Chichester  Diocesan  Voluntary  Schools 
Association. 

(4)  The  Education  Committee  shall  be  so  constituted  as  at  all 
times  to  include  persons  conversant  with  the  requirements  of 
higher  education ;  secondary  education  for  boys  and  girls,  including 
evening  schools  ;  technical  and  science  and  art  schools  ;  industrial 
education,  including  agricultural  and  any  other  special  industries  of 
the  administrative  county;  education  in  Council  elementary  schools 
and  in  voluntary  elementary  schools. 

(5)  In  the  event  of  the  Council  of  any  borough  or  urban  district 
ivithin  the  administrative  county  which  is  as  respects  such  borough 
or  district  the  Local  Education  Authority  for  the  purpose  of  Part 
III.  of  the  Act,  desiring  to  combine  with  the  County  Council  in  the 
constitution  of  a  Joint  Education  Committee,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
County  Council  also  desiring  to  combine  with  such  Council  for  such 
purpose,  an  agreement  or  a  scheme  supplemental  hereto  maybe  made 
i^hich  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Such  agreement  or  supplemental  scheme  shall  prescribe  the  terms 
upon  which  representatives  of  such  Councils  or  Council  shall  be 
added  to  the  Committee,  which  shall  thereupon  become  a  Joint 
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Committee  for  the  areas  of  all  the  Authorities  therein  represented, 
and,  if  the  Council  of  any  such  borough  or  urban  district  shall 
reUnquish  powers  and  duties  under  Section  20  (b),  there  may  be 
added  to  the  Committee  such  one  or  more  members  appointed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Council  of  such  borough  or  urban  district  as 
may  be  agreed  with  the  County  Council. 

(6)  Every  appointment  of  a  member  by  the  County  Council  shall 
be  made  at  a  meeting  held  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the 
County  Council,  and  all  "county  representative  members"  (except 
in  the  case  of  County  Councillors  re-elected  at  the  triennial  election 
of  Councillors)  shall  cease  to  be  members  of  the  Committee  if  they 
cease  to  be  members  of  the  County  Council. 

(7)  One-third  in  number  of  each  class  of  members,  that  is  to  say 
(i.)  "county  representative  members,"  (ii.)  women,  (iii.)  other  co-opted 
members,  shall  go  out  of  ofBce  in  each  year,  and  the  Council  shall 
determine  the  order  of  retirement  of  the  members  first  appointed. 
The  other  members  shall  in  the  ordinary  course  retire  at  the  end  of 
their  third  year  of  office. 

(8)  All  retiring  county  representatives  and  co-opted  members 
shall  be  eligible  for  re-appointment. 

(9)  Casual  vacancies  by  death,  resignation,  disqualification  or 
otherwise  shall  be  filled  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  office  of 
the  vacating  member.  A  member  of  the  Committee,  if  continuously 
absent  from  the  administrative  county  for  more  than  twelve  months, 
shall  thereupon  become  disqualified. 

(10)  Subject  to  the  foregoing  provisions,  the  County  Council 
may  make  from  time  to  time  such  Order  as  they  shall  think  fit  with 
respect  to  the  times  of  election  and  retirement  of  members  and  all 
matters  relating  thereto. 

The  foregoing  is  the  scheme  made  by  the  County  Council  of 
West  Sussex  at  their  meeting  held  on  6th  February,  1903. 


(C)  STAFFORDSHIRE  AND  STAFFORD. 

RELINQUISHMENT  OF  POWERS. 
An  Agreement  dated  the  8th  day  of  August,  1903,  between 
the  Stafford  Town  Council  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "  Town 
Council ")  of  the  one  part  and  the  Staffordshire  County  Council 
(acting  by  their  Education  Committee  under  delegation  of  powers 
and  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "  County  Council  ")  of  the  other 
part. 
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Whereas  both  the  County  Council  and  the  Town  Council  are 
Local  Education  Authorities  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III.  of  the 
Education  Act,  1902,  and  whereas  the  parties  hereto  have  in 
pursuance  of  Section  20  (b)  of  the  said  Act  mutually  agreed  to 
enter  into  these  presents,  now  it  is  hereby  witnessed  and  mutually 
agreed  between  the  parties  hereto  that  the  Town  Council  relinquish 
in  favour  of  the  County  Council  their  powers  and  duties  as  a 
Local  Education  Authority  under  Part  III.  of  the  Education  Act, 
1902,  to  the  intent  that  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Town  Council 
as  a  Local  Education  Authority  under  Part  III.  of  the  said  Act 
shall  cease  and  that  the  borough  of  Stafford  shall,  so  far  as  relates 
to  elementary  education,  be  part  of  the  area  of  the  County  Council. 

This  Agreement  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  said  relinquish- 
ment by  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  witness  whereof  the  Town  Council  and  the  County  Council 
have  hereunto  affixed  their  Seals  the  day  and  year  first  before 
written.* 

•  This  Agreement  is  signed  by  Mr.  Matt.  F.  Blakiston,  Town  Clerk  of 
Stafiford.  and  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Kitchener,  Chairman  of  the  Staffordshire  Education 
Committee.  It  was  formally  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  i8th 
September,  1903. 
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VI.— MISCELLANEA. 


BRITISH    FORESTRY. 


SOME    NOTES    AND    SUGGESTIONS. 
By  Professor  W.  Schlich,  CLE.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

In  the  issue  of  July  last  the  Report  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  British  Forestry  was  published,  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  following  remarks  will  not  be  found  out  of  place  at  the 
present  juncture. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  appointing  the 
Committee,  limited  its  inquiry  to  Great  Britain,  thus  exciudii^ 
Ireland. 

In  the  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee,  and  more  fully  in 
the  appendices,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  requirements  of  this 
country  in  the  shape  of  timber  now  necessitate  the  annual 
importation  of  some  10,000,000  tons,  as  against  3,400,000  fons  in 
1864;  while  the  value  of  the  imports  represents  now  a  sum  of 
;f  25,000,000.  The  Committee  point  out  that  serious  doubts  exist 
as  regards  the  forthcoming  of  future  requirements,  especially  of 
coniferous  timber,  which  comprises  87  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports; 
and  they  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  something  must  be  done  to 
guard  against  a  possible  timber  famine  in  the  future.  There  were 
two  ways  open  of  dealing  with  the  question:  either  of  securing 
proper  forest  conservancy  in  some  of  the  Colonies,  especially  in 
Canada,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  Australia,  or  to  consider  what  ooold 
be  done  at  home.  It  was  not  for  the  Committee  to  make  any 
proposals  as  regards  the  first  alternative,  since  the  self -governing 
Colonies  are  not  likely  to  admit  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Home  Government,  even  if  the  latter  were  incHned  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  upon  the  former.  The  great  importance  of  systematic 
forest  management,  in  Canada  especially,  has  repeatedly  been 
pointed  out,  first  by  Dr.  Schlich  in  1886,  and  subsequently  by 
various  other  writers,  but  not  much  progress  has  been  made  in  that 
respect. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Committee  had  to  consider  what 
could  be  done  at  home.  Here  a  fruitful  field  for  action  presented 
itself.     In  the  first  place,  the  Committee  drew  attention   to  the 
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fact  that  we  have  in  Great  Britain  21  million  acres  of  waste 
heather  and  rough  pasture  lands,  on  a  large  portion  of  which 
afforestation  could  be  profitably  undertaken;  in  fact,  to  such  an 
extent  that  practically  all  the  ordinary  timber  required  by  the 
country  could  be  produced.  So  far  so  good ;  but  now  comes  the 
important  question  of  ownership.  If  those  lands,  or  a  considerable 
portion  of  them,  had  been  the  property  of  the  State,  or  other  large 
public  bodies,  the  Committee  would  not  have  hesitated  to  suggest 
extensive  afforestation  by  the  State  authorities;  but,  unfortunately, 
practically  the  whole  of  the  waste  mountain  land  belongs  to  private 
parties,  so  that  acquisition  by  the  State  would  meet  with 
insurmountable  difficulties.  To  make  Utopian  proposals  in  that 
direction,  as  has  been  suggested  by  irresponsible  private  persons, 
would  have  led  to  the  Committee  becoming  the  laughing  stock  of 
all  serious  persons.  The  only  sensible  line  which  the  Committee 
could  take  was  to  consider  "what  steps  could  be  taken  to  enlighten 
'*  the  landowners  as  regards  the  practicability  and  profitableness  of 
**  the  afforestation  of  waste  and  surplus  lands.'*  Hence,  on  the 
present  occasion  they  wisely  limited  their  proposals  to  steps 
which  have  for  their  object  the  dissemination  of  sound  knowledge 
on  the  subject,  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  instruction  in  national 
economic  forestry  accessible  to  all  classes  of  society  who  are  likely 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  matter.  The  proposals,  apart  from  minor 
points,  are : — 

(i)  To  provide  instruction  at  our  leading  universities,  where  the 
sons  of  our  large  landowners  prosecute  their  studies ;  many  of 
these  become  landowners,  while  others  take  up  the  agencies  of 
large  estates ; 

(2)  To  make  similar  arrangements  at  our  agricultural  colleges, 
where  young  men  prepare  themselves  for  the  duties  of  land  agents  ; 

(3)  To  provide  the  means  of  instructing  intelligent  youths  in  the 
actual  work  connected  with  forestry  by  going  through  an 
apprenticeship,  as  workmen,  with  the  view  of  taking  up  the 
posts  of  foresters  or  woodmen  ; 

(4)  To  provide  for  short  courses  of  instruction  for  woodmen  and 
others  who  are  unable  to  leave  their  posts — a  matter  specially 
recommended  to  County  Councils. 

Those  who  have  studied  in  the  field  the  questions  here  involved 
are  aware  that  forestry  is  not  an  industry  which,  rare  cases 
excepted,  is  capable  of  yielding  a  large  percentage  on  the 
invested  capital.  On  the  contrary,  to  make  it  yield  a  fair  interest, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  proprietor  should  have  an  intelHgent 
understanding  of,  and  his  manager  and  woodman  be  skilled  in, 
the   work  and  acquainted    with  the  best  methods  of  creating. 
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tending  and  managing  woodlands,  so  that  the  best  possible 
results  are  obtained  with  the  least  possible  expenditure.  Such 
results  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  application  of  sound  sylvicultural 
principles  ;  hence,  the  first  and  foremost  requirement  is  to  provide 
proper  means  of  instruction  in  sylviculture  and  the  rational 
management  of  woodlands.  If  we  succeed  in  establishing  these, 
the  rest  will  follow  as  a  natural  consequence. 

In  Ireland,  however,  a  somewhat  different  policy  might  be 
followed  now  that  the  Irish  Land  Bill  has  become  law.  In  addition 
to  providing  the  necessary  instruction,  the  Irish  Government 
might  constitute  a  considerable  area  of  State  forests.  In  breaking 
up  large  estates  there  must  be  considerable  areas  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  include  in  the  farms  to  be  acquired  by  the  tenants. 
Such  areas  might  be  retained  by  the  State  and  converted  into 
State  forests.  The  lands  here  under  consideration  are  of  very 
small  value,  frequently  not  worth  more  than  threepence  an  acre  a 
year.  If  a  sufficient  area  of  that  class  of  land  were  secured,  and 
a  properly  equipped  department  organised,  the  undertaking  could 
easily  be  made  to  pay  a  fair  interest  on  the  outlay,  and  a  great 
benefit  would  be  bestowed  upon  the  country,  as  much  additional 
labour  would  be  required,  and  hereafter  a  variety  of  local  industries 
would  spring  up  which  require  forest  produce  as  their  prime 
material. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  several  of  the  Committee's 
suggestions  have  already  been  adopted.  An  extended  course  of 
forestry  instruction  has  been  organised  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College,  Cirencester,  and  the  establishment  of  a  lower  grade  school 
for  the  training  of  woodmen  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Treasury,  thanks  to  the  enlightened  views  of 
the  Senior  Commissioner  of  Woods ;  *  that  school  is  about  to  be 
opened.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  will  soon  bestir  themselves  in  the  matter.  The  latter 
University  has  already  an  agricultural  department,  and  similar 
arrangements  could  easily  be  made  for  forestry. 
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THE    ORGANISATION    OF    A    RURAL 
TECHNICAL    SCHOOL. 


AN    UNIQUE    EXPERIMENT    IN    THE    SCOTTISH 
HIGHLANDS. 

Introdnotion. 

One  of  the  boldest  experiments  that  have  yet  been  attempted  in 
educational  work  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming/tf»Y  accompli  through 
the  energies  of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  This  is  nothing  less 
than  the  establishment,  near  the  little  seaside  town  of  Golspie,  in  the 
county  of  Sutherland,  of  a  highly-organised  technical  school  to  serve 
the  remote  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  school  will  be  quite  a  new 
feature  in  the  educational  methods  of  the  country,  and,  if  its  career 
does  not  lead  to  further  developments  upon  similar  lines,  it  will 
always  remain  as  an  object-lesson  of  great  value  for  the  future 
guidance  of  those  who  are  really  anxious  to  provide  suitable 
practical  training  to  meet  the  varied  needs  of  the  population.  It 
would  seem  that  there  is  every  possibility  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
hope  that  the  unique  experiment  at  Golspie  will  altogether  achieve 
the  high  objects  and  approach  the  ideals  of  its  promoters. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1901  that  the  inception  of 
the  scheme  was  made  known  publicly,  and  on  the  8th  September 
last  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  memorial  stone  took  place.  Thus, 
in  less  than  two  years  a  real  beginning  has  been  made  to  accomplish 
the  objects  in  view,  and  this,  be  it  remembered,  entirely  by  private 
initiative,  which,  however,  has  called  forth  a  promise  of  a 
considerable  measure  of  support  by  the  Local  Authority — the 
Technical  Education  Committee  of  the  County  Council.  In  order 
to  properly  appreciate  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  starting 
of  a  school  of  the  kind  in  such  a  remote  and  thinly-populated 
district,  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  provision  had  to  be 
made  not  only  for  the  cost  of  the  building  but  also  for  the  annual 
maintenance  and  the  free  education  of  the  pupils,  who  would 
naturally  be  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes. 


The  Local  Conditions  and  the  Carricalum. 

The  local  conditions  in  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland,  to 
which  regard  must  be  had  in  framing  the  curriculum,  chiefly 
concern  small  mechanical  trades  and  industries  where  manual  skill 
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must  be  combined  with  accuracy  of  eye;  agriculture  of  the 
"  crofting  "  t3rpe,  i,e,y  in  relation  to  small  agricultural  holdings ;  and, 
perhaps,  navigation.  While  the  details  of  a  curriculum  suitable 
for  these  diverse  requirements  can  mainly  be  devised  by  actual 
experience  only,  the  subjects  of  instruction  will  probably  include 
mathematics,  branches  of  drawing,  theoretical  and  applied 
mechanics,  manual  training  in  wood  and  metal,  chemistry  and 
physics,  elementary  botany  and  zoology  in  their  bearing  upon 
agriculture  (accompanied  by  practical  demonstrations  upon  arable 
land  and  garden  plots)  and  the  ordinary  literary  and  humanitarian 
subjects  continued  from  the  stage  left  by  the  training  in  the 
elementary  school.  It  is  intended  that  the  school  curriculum 
should  extend  over  a  period  of  at  least  three  years.  In  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  the  age  of  admission  will  not  be  made  rigid,  13 
to  17  years  of  age  being  named  as  within  the  range.  Qualification 
rather  than  age  will  be  the  test  exercised  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  school,  a  guarantee  being  given  that  the  pupil  has  satisfactorily 
passed  the  Standards  in  the  elementary  school,  and  later  on,  when 
the  school  becomes  full,  admission  will  be  by  competition.  The 
cost  of  the  pupils'  maintenance  will  be  met  by  bursaries  of  the 
value  of  £^0  per  head  per  annum.  The  fees  for  any  out-students 
who  might  apply  to  attend  the  course  of  instruction  would  amount 
to  about  £6  or  £S  a  year. 

A  head-master  or  principal  for  the  school  is  now  being  sought, 
who  will  be  expected  to  teach  science  as  well  as  to  generally 
supervise  the  institution.  It  is  stipulated  that  he  must  possess 
some  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  practical  science,  and 
have  high  attainments  in  at  least  two  branches  of  science.  The 
salary  offered  is  £350  a  year  with  a  house  (see  p.  502). 

An  Advisory  Committee,  chosen  from  leading  educationalists  and 
representatives  of  Highland  Associations,  has  been  formed.  It  is 
proposed  also  to  constitute  a  Board  of  Management  for  the  school, 
and  to  secure  co-operation  with  the  Board  from  the  Chairman  of 
each  School  Board  in  the  counties  concerned. 

In  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation- 
stone,  valuable  references  were  made  to  the  character  of  the  school 
and  to  the  problems  which  it  will,  in  some  measure,  seek  to  solve. 
The  then  Secretary  for  Scotland,  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  said : 
<<  It  is  a  school  expressly  designed  for  the  needs  and  wants  of  the 
**  district  in  which  we  are  met.  Its  curriculum  will  be  based  on  a 
"  careful  study  of  the  condition  of  things  as  they  now  exist,  and 
**  will  have  a  direct  reference  to  the  special  wants  and  wishes  of 
"  those  in  the  district  around.  ...  I  think  I  am  not  wrong  in 
"  claiming  for  this  departure  on  the  part  of  its  promoters  that  it  is 
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"  to  be  a  new  fact  in  the  educational  history  of  our  country.  This 
**  school  is  not  merely  a  copy — still  less  is  it  intended  to  be  a  rival 
**  of  other  educational  agencies  and  institutions,  whether  they  be 
"  of  an  elementary  or  of  a  higher  or  secondary  type.  It  is  an 
'*  intelligent  effort  and  a  new  attempt  to  solve  a  difficult'  problem, 
"  and  one  which  never  was  more  difficult  than  it  is  to-day,  as  to 
"  whether  you  can,  in  regard  to  any  given  population,  living  under 
"  certain  given  conditions,  which  perhaps  cannot  in  the  district  be 
"  much  altered,  give  education  and  ameliorate  for  them  those 
'*  conditions,  and,  if  so,  what  kind  of  education  will  best  do  it.  In 
"  this  matter  the  promoters  have  set  themselves  not  to  consider 
''  codes  or  grants  or  examination  successes.  That  is  not  the  object 
"  for  which  they  are  estabhshing  this  institution.  They  know  the 
"  population  and  they  know  its  wants,  and  they  are  making  an  eflfort 
**  in  the  light  of  their  own  experience  to  supply  those  wants  in  their 
"  own  way.  Some  will  say  that  the  problem  before  the  school  is 
"  an  insoluble  one :  that  no  education  will  benefit  those  whose  lot 
"  is  cast  in  somewhat  difficult  circumstances  and  in  remote 
"  places.  Others,  on  the  other  hand,  will  put  forward  extravagant 
"  expectations  that  will  result  from  education.  The  views  of  the 
"  promoters  of  this  scheme  lie  between  these  two  extremes. 
"  They  are  able  to  point  to  the  experience  of  other  countries  where 
"  technical  education  agencies  have  been  instrumental  in  retaining 
"  people  on  a  sterile  soil  much  worse  than  that  of  great  parts  of  the 
"  counties  at  home  and  in  increasing  their  prosperity  and  enjoyment 
'*  in  life.  They  do  not  propose  to  transplant  wholesale  an  institution 
"  like  that  doing  work  in  another  country.  But  they  propose  to 
**  study  the  principles  upon  which  these  institutions  are  founded, 
"  to  judge  whether  and  how  far  these  principles  will  be  successful 
"  and  to  proceed  cautiously  upon  new  and  untried  lines  and  to 
"  gain  experience  as  they  go  along.  The  school  will  be  residential, 
"  which  will  render  possible  certain  forms  of  practical  instruction 
"  for  which  there  is  and  can  be  but  little  opportunity  in  a  day 
"  school.  Pupils  will  not  be  received  until  they  have  acquired  in 
"  the  day  school  a  sound  knowledge  of  elementary  subjects  and 
«  give  promise  of  mental  and  physical  vigour,  essential  for  the 
"  special  studies  of  the  school.  The  general  education  of  the 
"  pupil  will  be  continued  in  due  measure.  The  practical  work, 
"  which  will  be  the  schooFs  distinguishing  feature,  will  rest 
"  throughout  on  a  basis  of  reasoned  theory.  The  establishment  of 
"  the  school  will  do  something  to  enlarge  the  educational  horizon 
"  of  the  Highlands,  and  has  opened  out  the  prospect  of  Highland 
"  boys  passing  with  suitable  preparation  to  the  technical  or 
**  agricultural  college,  the  school  of  art  and  even  the  universities. 
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**  The  school  is  an  experiment,  a  highly-desirable  and  promising 
'*  experiment,  but  not  one  upon  which  any  Local  Authority  could 
"  itself  venture.  Nor  could  the  Education  Department  do  it, 
"  much  as  we  approve  of  the  proposal.  It  is  work  for  private 
''  initiative,  for  private  enterprise  and  for  individual  enthusiasm." 

The  Duchess  of  Sutherland  herself  also  said  on  the  occasion  : — 
"  The  Advisory  Committee,  who  are  sharing  the  responsibility  of 
*'  the  school,  are  alive  to  every  possibility  and  anxious  to  make  the 
"  best  use  of  every  opportunity.  All  the  money  for  the  building 
"  fund  had  been  secured.  A  sum  of  £soo  was  promised  towards 
"  the  equipment  fund  and  about  ;^i,200  a  year  paid  and  promised 
"  in  the  form  of  bursaries  of  the  value  of  /30  for  40  scholars. 
"  There  was  building  accommodation  for  that  number  and  class- 
"  rooms  for  a  good  many  more.  About  ^800  a  year  was  stiU 
"  required  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  school  for  the  first  year 
"  or  two.  It  was  important  that  a  school  of  the  kind  should  have 
'<  the  very  best  teachers  for  the  different  departments.  It  was  just 
'^  because  the  school  was  small,  rural,  isolated  and  unique  that  it 
"  should  be  equipped  in  the  most  perfect  way." 

The  Site  and  Buildings. 

The  site,  of  which  a  plan  is  given  on  p.  506,  has  been  well 
chosen  on  the  crest  of  a  slope  commanding  an  unexcelled  woodland 
and  sea  view,  in  surroimdings  of  the  healthiest  description,  and  it 
possesses  every  adjunct  for  proper  sanitation.  It  was  given  by  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland.  The  village  of  Golspie,  which  it  abuts,  is  in 
a  central  position  in  regard  to  the  district  to  be  served,  being  half- 
way between  John  o'  Groats  and  the  southern  boundary  of 
Ross-shire.  The  site  is  also  suitable  for  giving  opportunity  for 
studying  agricultural  questions  under  varying  climatic  conditions. 

The  sketches,  appearing  on  pp.  499  500,  of  the  several  elevations 
give  a  good  idea  as  to  the  character  of  the  building..  **  Drummie 
House,"  shown  on  the  ground  (block)  plan,  forms  part  of  the 
school  property :  it  is  delightfully  situated  and  surrounded  by 
trees,  and  is  intended  as  the  residence  of  the  principal  of  the 
school.  The  foundations  have  been  laid  according  to  the  most 
approved  principles,  provision  being  made  for  the  total  exclusion 
of  damp  and  all  the  rooms  will  be  large  and  airy  and  thoroughly 
ventilated.  The  building  is  shaped  somewhat  like  the  letter 
H,  and  covers  an  area  of  1,160  square  yards  or  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  acre.  The  total  length  of  frontage  is  146  feet,  with  an 
extension  of  39  feet  more  at  the  back.  The  height  of  the 
■main    building,    which    is    two-storeyed,    is    47    feet  from    the 
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ground  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof;  the  east  and  west  wings  are 
carried  up  another  storey,  being  53J  feet  high.  The  width  of 
the  body  of  the  building,  from  south  to  north,  is  54  feet ;  the  west 
wing  is  100  feet  and  the  east  wing  is  94  feet  long — north  to  south. 
The  heat  will  be  generated  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes  from 
boilers  in  the  heating  chamber  at  the  east  end  of  the  building. 
The  architects  for  the  buildings  are  Messrs.  Dick  Peddie  and 
Washington  Browne,  8,  Albyn  Place,  Edinburgh;  and  the 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Murray  and  Co.,  Brora.  The  building 
may  possibly  be  completed  about  the  latter  end  of  next  summer, 
and  the  cost  of  the  same  will  be  borne  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland 
and  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  of  Skibo  Castle,  the  latter  giving  a  sum 
towards  the  building  fund  and  a  further  / 3,000  for  equipment,  etc. 
The  total  number  of  rooms,  including  kitchen,  offices  and 
servants*  cubicles,  the  latter  being  on  the  second  floor  of  the  east 
wing  of  the  building,  is  56,  viz. :  on  the  ground  floor,  23  ;  on  the 
first  floor,  15 ;  on  the  second  floor,  16  ;  cistern  rooms  (one  each  in 
east  and  west  wings  above  the  second  floor),  2.  There  are  14 
class-rooms  in  all,  including  a  workshop,  laboratories,  museum, 
etc.  The  kitchen  offices,  which  are  only  one  storey  in  height,  are 
established  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  building  and  will  be 
discerned  in  the  sketch  of  the  north  elevation.  The  dormitories 
are  situated  on  the  first  and  second  floors  of  the  west  wing,  and 
adjacent  are  the  bath-rooms  and  lavatories;  each  dormitory 
accommodates  20  pupils.  The  dining-room  will  have  tables  to 
seat  60.  The  main  corridor,  on  the  ground  floor,  is  135  feet  long 
and  that  on  the  first  floor,  66  feet  long.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  measurements  of  the  principal  rooms  noted  in  the 
accompan3dng  sketches  of  the  plans  of  the  three  floors  (see 
PP-  503-4)  •— 

Ground  Floor  Plan. 

Na  Sixe  of  Room, 

on  Plan.  Room.  ft.      in.  ft.      in. 

1.  Day  Room 36  6  by  21  o 

2.  Lavatory 16  o  „  13  o 

3.  Library    24  10  „  20  o 

4.  Stationery  19  o  »  60 

5.  Principal's  Room 15  3  ,,  14  6 

6.  Lecture  Room   20  i  „  20  o 

7.  Physical  Laboratory    24  4  „  20  o 

8.  Workshop  50  o  „  21  o 

9.  Dining-room   43  o  „  22  9 

10.  Kitchen    22     o     „     18    4 

11.  Servants'  Hall  17    o    „     16    6 
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First  Floor  Plan. 

No.  Size  of  Room, 

oa  Plan.  Room.  ft.      in.  ft.  in. 

1.  Dormitory  50    o   by    21  o 

2.  Master's  Room 10    6    „      70 

3.  Lavatory 14    6    „     11  o 

4.  Bathroom    21     o    „     18  6 

5.  Art  Class-room 43    o    „    22  9 

6.  Lecture  Room 26    o    „    25  o 

7.  Preparation  Room 20    o     „       70 

8.  Chemical  Laboratory  33     3     „    20  6 

9.  Class-room 22     6    „     20  o 

10.  Museum  20    o     „     16  o 

11.  Biological  Laboratory 28    o     „     21  o 

Second  Floor  Plan. 

No.  Siae  of  Room, 

on  Plan.  Room.  ft.      in.  ft.  in. 

I*     Dormitory  50    o   by    21  o 

2.  Master's  Room 10    6     ,,       70 

3.  Lavatory 14    6    „     11  o 

4.  Bath-room  21     o     „     18  6 

5*     Gymnasium    27    9     „    21  o 


PUPILS    IN    SECONDARY    SCHOOLS. 


THE   POSITION  IN   STAFFORDSHIRE.* 


PreliminaFy  Remarks. 

Steps  have  been  taken  with  the  object  of  collecting  particulars 
as  to  existing  secondary  schools  in  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
.administrative  county,  and  the  following  preliminary  report   has 
'  been  submitted  to  the  Committee  by  the  Director  : — 

The  statistics  given  below  are  compiled  from  the  very  full  returns 

from  the  secondary  public  schools  in  the  county  made  in  response 

'to  inquiry  forms  issued  by  the  Committee  in  May,  1903.    The 

.expression  <' public  schools"  here  includes  all  schools  maintained 

in  whole  or  part  out  of  public  money  or  endowments,  and  includes 

*  Report  upon    Secondary    Schools   in    Sta£fordshire   by   the   Director   of 
.  Education  (Mr.  Graham   Balfour,  M.A.),  extracted    and  elaborated  from  the 
Quarterly  Report  of  the  Education  Committee,  adopted  zzth  July,  1903  (see 
Editorial  Notes,  p.  407). 
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all  schools  which  are  not  carried  on  for  private  profit.  The  returns 
from  private  schools  are  not  so  complete :  although  a  large  majority 
of  the  principals  of  private  schools  have  very  kindly  given  all  the 
information  required,  it  has  been  impossible  to  utilise  these  in  a 
table,  since  no  replies  have  been  received  from  a  few  schools- and 
returns  from  others  have  been  incomplete.  It  has  been  found 
impossible  to  obtain  a  complete  and  trustworthy  list  of  private 
schools  of  a  ..secondary  character  within,  the  county ;  it  is 
conceivable,  therefore,  that  a  few  small  schools  have  been  omitted 
which  ought  to  have  been  included,  and  that  others  have  been 
treated  as  secondary  which  in  reality  are  elementary.  Any  effect 
on  the  total  figures  is,  however,  small,  and  cannot  affect  the  general 
average. 

In  a  short  time  it  will,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  obtain  numbers 
for  comparison  from  other  counties ;  at  present  there  are  various 
calculations  and  figures  available,  including  those  obtained  by  the 
London  Technical  Education  Board  for  the  whole  of  the  area 
under  their  control. 

The^Statistios. 

Within  the  Administrative  County. — Total  number  of 
pupils  in  public  schools  within  the  administrative  county  : — ^boys, 
933  5  girls,489  (see  classification  on  pp.  509-10) ;  total,  1,422.  Number 
per  1,000  of  the  population  : — boys,  i*o6;  girls,  -55  ;  total,  i-6i. 

Number  of  pupils  in  private  schools  within  the  administrative 
county: — boys,  132;  girls,  412;  total,  544.  Number  per  1,000 
of  the  population  : — boys,  '15 ;  girls,  -47  ;  total,  '62. 

The  total  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  both  public  and  privati 
schools  within  the  county  is  1,966,  corresponding  to  2*23  per 
1,000  of  the  population. 

Around  the  Administrative  County. — Total  number  of 
pupils  from  the  administrative  county  attending  public  schools 
without  but  on  the  borders  of  the  county  or  in  county  boroughs : — 
boys,  664 ;  girls,  316  (see  classification  on  pp.  509-10) ;  total,  980. 
Number  per  1,000  of  the  population: — ^boys,  -76;  girls,  '36; 
total,  i'i2. 

Within  and  around  the  Administrative  County. — ^The  total 
number  of  boys  and  girls  residing  in  the  administrative  county  and 
attending  secondary  schools  is  2,946 — boys,  1,729;  g^ls,  1,217. 
The  number  per  1,000  of  the  population  is  1*97  for  boys  and 
1*38  for  girls,  giving  a  total  of  3*35. 

Number  of  pupils /roi/^  without  the  administrative  county  attending 
secondary  schools  withia the  county: — boys,  431;  girls,  181;  total, 
612. 
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Estimates  and  Comparisons. 

'  The  following  are  various  estimates  (per  i,ooo  of  the 
population)  of  children  requiring  secondary  education: — Dr.  Farr 
(Schools  Inquiry  Commission  Report,  1867) — boys,  12*55;  Mr. 
Richmond  (Schools  Inquiry  Commission  Report,  1867) — boys,  12*28; 
The  Commissioners — in  towns,  boys,  16,  in  country  districts, 
boys,  10;  Sir  Henry  Longley— boys,  9*3,  girls,  5-4;  Dr,  Fitch— 
boys,  7*5,  girls,  s'5»  average,  boys,  ii-2,  girls,  545. 

From  inquiries  in  Lancashire  for  the  purposes  of  the  Secondary 
Education  Commission  (1894),  ^^-  Kitchener  gives  the  following 
numbers  (Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education, 
Vol.  VI.,  p.  234) : — Rochdale — ^boys,  2-5,  girls,  4 ;  Bury — boys,  4, 
girls,  4 ;  Bolton — ^boys,  3,  girls,  3 ;  Oldham — boys,  i,  girls,  i ; 
Wigan — boys,  4*5,  girls,  3-5;  Ashton — boys,  3,  girls,  2.  The 
average  for  these  Lancashire  boroughs  is — boys  3,  girls  2-9,  giving 
a  total  of  5*9.  The  corresponding  number  for  Staffordshire  is  3*35. 
So  great  a  deficiency  can  only  be  reduced  by  the  provision  of 
increased  opportunities  for  secondary  education  in  the  thickly- 
populated  divisions  of  the  county. 

A  comparison  with  the  London  figures  is  quite  as  unfavourable 
to  Staffordshire.  The  average  result  for  London  is  3-4  per  1,000 
of  the  population  for  boys  and  2*8  for  girls,  giving  a  total  of  6*2  for 
both.  The  maximum,  minimum  and  mean  figures  for  London,  and 
the  figures  for  Staffordshire,  are  as  follow.: — 


: — Maximum  (Lewisham).. 
Mean     

Per  1.000  of  the  Population. 
Boyi.                 Olrls.                  Totol. 

9-45   ...    lo-oB  ...   19-53 
3*4     ...     2*8     ...     6-2 

Minimum  (Shoreditch).. 
shire: — At  schools  within 

•65  ... 

•58   ...      1-23 

the  county  area... 

I*2I     ... 

I '02     ...       2*23 

,    At  schools  without 

the  county  area... 

•76    ... 

•36     ...        I'I2 

3-35 


Conolasions. 

.  It  seems  clear  that  there  must  be  large  districts  in  Staffordshire 
n  which  the  figures  are  lower  than  the  minimum  figures  for 
•London,  but  that  there  can  be  no  district  in  which  the  figures 
approach  the  maximum  figures,  and  probably  no  district  in  which 
the  mean  figures  are  approached :  but  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain 
clearer  information  from  ft  more  detailed  analysis. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  of  the  489  girls  from  the  administrative 
county  in  public  schools  within  the  administrative  county,  239  are 
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at  the  Orme  Girls'  School,  Newcastle ;  and  that  of  the  316  girls  in 
public  schools  without  the  administrative  county,  197  are  at  the 
Birmingham  schools  under  the  King  Edward  VI.  Foundation. 
•  These  figures  obviously  show  a  very  grave  deficiency  in  the 
|>rovision  for  secondary  education  in  this  county,  more  especially 
so  far  as  the  education  of  girls  is  concerned.  The  county  is  partly 
being  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  endowments  of  its  neighbours, 
and  to  a  very  large  extent  is  not  being  educated  at  all. 
Undoubtedly  before  any  approach,  not  merely  to  an  adequate 
system  of  secondary  education,  but  even  to  bring  up  the  supply  to 
the  average  level  of  the  country  can  be  made,  great  sacrifices 
will  be  needed  from  each  separate  locality  and  also  from  the 
administrative  county  as  a  whole. 


DIRECTORS  AND  SECRETARIES  FOR 
EDUCATION  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE 
COUNTIES  AND  COUNTY  BOROUGHS 
IN    ENGLAND    AND    WALES. 


SUPPLEMENTARY.  X.IST  QF  APPOINTMENTS  UNDER 
THE    EDUCATION    ACT,    1902.* 


I.— ADMINISTSATITE    COUNTIES. 

Bedfordshire  ..,.,. Director:    Mr.    Frank    Spooner,   Shire   Hall, 

Bedford. 
Carmarthenshire. .C/fr^    to    Committee:     Mr.    J.   W.    Nicholas, 

County  Offices,  Carmarthen. 
Carnarvonshire  ...Secretary :     Mr.     Evan    R.    Da  vies,    County 

Education  OffioQS^,  Carnarvon. 
Cornwall Secretary     for     Ekmentflry     Educaium ;      Mr. 

Frederick  R«  Pftscoe. 
Derbyshire  Assistant    Secretary  fftr   Elementary   Education: 

Mr.  A.  L.  Jenkyn  Brown,  B.A.,  County 

Offices,  Derby. 

*  See  remarks  in  the  Editorial  Notes  on  p.  410. 
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Dorset  Assistant  Secretary:  Mr.  W.  J.  D.onald,  County 

Education  OfiSce,  Dorchester. 

Flint Director:  Mr.  J.  Bevan  Evans,  M.A. 

Glamorganshire  ...D»r«^^(7r :      Dr.    John    James,    B.A.,    B.Sc., 

Education  Department,  Westgate  Street, 

Cardiff. 
Organising     Agent  :      Mr.      Walter      Hogg, 

Education  Department,  Westgate  Street, 

Cardiff; 
Hertfordshire    ,., Secretary  for  West  Herts.y  for  Agriculture  and  for 

Higher    Education :     Mr.     Albert    Dean, 

Eastfield,  St.  Albans, 
Isle  of  Wight    ...Clerk  to  Committee:  Mr.  F.  G.  Flux,   County 

Education  Offices,  Newport. 
Organising  Secretary  for  Higher  Education :  Mr. 

John  D.  Custance,  20,  Holyrood  Street, 

Newport. 
Northamptonshire  S«:y^tory :    Mr.   Byron   R.  Simpson,   Coimty 

Hall,  Northampton. 
.^5ffste«^  Secretary:    Mr.  W.  Dawson  Sadler, 

M.A.,  County  Hall,  Northajnpton. 
Soke  of   Peter- 
borough ......... C/^r^  to  Education  Committee:    Mr.   Walter  J. 

Deacon,  Education  Department,  County 

Council  O^ces,  Peterborough. 

Yorkshire Legal  Adviser:    Mr.  W.  C.  Trevor  (Clerk  to 

(North  Riding)  County  Council),  Northallerton. 

II.— CODHTY  B0R0U0H8. 

Bradford  Secretary:    Mr.    Thos.    Garbutt,    Educs^tion 

Offices,  Manor  Row. 

Bristol  ,....^ ....Assistant  Secretary  for  Higher  Education :  Mr.  W. 

H.  Doyle,  Higher  Education  Department, 
Coimcil  House. 

Croydon    Clerk    to    Committu  :      Mr.    James    Smyth, 

Education   Office,  Katherine  Street. 

Per^y    ^ i...... Secretary:     Mr.     Wm.     Cooper,     Education 

Offices,  Becket  Street. 

Exeter  Clerk  to  Committee  and  Correspondent  for  Elementary 

:  Education:  Mr.  H.  J.  Morgan,  Education 
Office. 
Correspondent  for  Higher  Education ;  Mr,  G.  R. 
,     .  ...  Shorto,  Education  Office. 
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Hanley'. ^„^,Assista$ft  Secretary:    Mr.  F.  H.  Hand,  Town 

HaU. 
HuDDERSFiBLD Secritofy :     Mr.    George    Gaunt,  ■  Education 

Offices,  Peele  Street. 

Hull Secretary,  Dr.  J.  T.  Riley,  Education  Offices, 

Albion  Street. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Elementary  Education :  Mr. 

Hards. 
Ipswich Secretary:  Mr.  J.  H.  Hume,  Education  Offices, 

Tower  House,  Tower  Street. 
Newcastle-on- 
Tyne Secretary:    Mr.   Alfred    Goddard,    Education 

Offices,  Northumberland  Road. 
Northampton  Clerk    to     Committee  :     Mr.    Stuart    Beattie, 

Education  Offices,  St.  Giles'  Street. 
Norwich    ..Principal  of  Technical  Institute  and  Organiser  of 

Higher  Education :  Mr.  Frank  H.  Newman, 

B.Sc. 
Organiser  of  Elementary  Education  and  Inspector 

of  Schools  :  Mr.  D.  O.  Holme. 
Nottingham Clerk:   Mr.  W.  J.  Abel,   Education  Offices, 

Victoria  Street. 

Oldham ...Secretary:  Mr.  James  Rennie. 

Plymouth Assistant  Secretary  for  Secondary  Education:  Mr. 

T.  W.   Byfield,    Education    Offices,   i8, 

Princess  ^uare. 
Assistant    Secretary  for   Elementary    Education: 

Mr.  G.  W.  Wherry,  i8.  Princess  Square. 
Preston Director  of  Education:   Mr.  A.  J.  Berry,  M.A., 

B.Sc. 
Rochdale  Seeretary:  Mr.  E.  J.  Holden,  Education  Offices, 

Baillie  Street. 
Ckrk  for  Technical  Instruction :  Mr.  A.  Bamish, 

Municipal     Technical     School,     Nelson 

Street. 
Rotherham   Secretary:   Mr.  W.   H,  Corbridge,  Bducation 

Offices,  Municipal  Buildings. 
Director   of  Higher   Education :     Mr^    G.    H. 

Burkhardt,    M.Sc.,     Education     Offices, 

Mtmicipal  Buildings.  •  • 

Stockport. Secretary  for  Education:  Mr.  Arthur  Lawton, 

B.A.,    Principal    of    Municipal    Tecknkd 

School  and   Clerk   to    Technical   ImtrucUm 

Committee  :  Mr.  R.  J.  Brown,  M.Sc« 
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Sunderland Director   of  Higher   Education:    Principal    B. 

Branford,  Municipal  Technical  College. 
West  ^KomvficH,,. Secretary  to  Committee  and  for  Higher  Education  : 

Mr.  J.  E.  Pickles,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Education 

Offices,  High  Street. 
West  Hartlepool  Secretary  for  Secondary  Education :    Mr,  J.   G. 

Taylor,  Education  Offices,  Park  Road. 
Secretary  for  Elementary  Education :  M  r .  J .  Robson 

Smith,  Education  Offices,  Park  Road. 
WiGAN    Secretary:  Mr.  J.  W.  Home,  Education  Offices, 

Victoria  Buildings,  King  Street. 
Yo^LK  Secretary:  Mr.  C.  G.  Rushworth,  Education 

Offices,  Clifford  Street. 
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VII.— REVIEW. 


SOME   RESULTS    OF    THIRTEEN    YEARS'   WORK    IN 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE.* 

The  work  accomplished  during  the  last  13  years  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  late  Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  the  Gloucestershire  County 
Council  is  reviewed  in  an  interesting  manner  by  the  Chairman  (Mr.  M»  Vf- 
Colchester  Wemyss).  .  At  the  outset,  a  summary  of  the  expenditure  during 
that  period  is  given.  This  reached  a  total  sum  of  nearly  ;^84,ooo,  practically 
half  of  which  was  distributed  in  grants  to  support  recognised  centres  of 
instruction  and  under  the  supervision  of  responsible  committees,  not  including, 
however,  an  amount  of  over  ^'4,000  allocated  to  48  smaller  centres.  Thus, 
quite  56  per  cent,  of  the  available  funds  was  utilised  for  promoting  technical 
education  through  the  system  of  delegation  to  local  bodies.  The  remaining 
44  per  cent,  of  the  money  reserved  under  the  direct  method  of  organisation 
was  devoted  to  specific  objects  in  the  following  proportions: — agriculture  and 
dairy  work,  lo^  per  cent.;  scholarships,  lo)  per  cent.;  domestic  science 
(including  ambulance  and  nursing),  10  per  cent.;  capital  charges,  6  per  cent.: 
teachers'  training,  3}  per  cent. ;  carving  instruction,  1}  per  cent. ;  mining 
instruction,  1}  per  cent. ;  expenses  of  central  administration,  f  per  cent.  But  it 
should  be  noted  that  after  the  first  seven  years  a  considerable  change  was 
wrought  in  the  method  of  organisation,  although  the  plan  of  delegation  was 
still  largely  pursued.  The  Chairman  makes  both  these  points  quite  clear  in  his 
review,  which  is  certainly  a  most  impartial  one,  neither  screening  failures  nor 
magnifying  success.  The  following  is  an  abridged  account  of  the  general  policy 
followed  throughout : — 

General  Policy  .—At  first  the  Committee  adopted  the  principle  of  carrying 
education  to  the  students  by  establishing  classes  in  a  great  many  places ;  of  late 
years  this  system  has  been  modified,  and  large  grants  have  been  made  to  certain 
centres,  the  intention  being  to  concentrate  educational  power  in  specially 
selected  localities.  This  makes  it  possible  to  give  a  more  serviceable  form 
of  education,  the  larger  expenditure  allowing  of  the  engagement  of  better 
qualified  teachers  and  of  the  supply  of  better  class-rooms,  laboratories  and 
apparatus.  The  power  to  spend  has  been  further  increased  by  the  fact  that 
local  generosity  has  in  many  cases  been  heartily  stimulated,  thus  placing  a 
much  larger  sum  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  many  of  the  local  committees. 
These  centres  were  intended  not  only  to  serve  as  well-equipped  installations, 
to  which  students  could  come  from  their  own  more  or  less  remote  homes,  but 
also  to  send  out  teachers  to  hold  classes  in  the  surrounding  neighbourhood, 
these  classes  serving  as  feeders  to  the  central  institutions.  There  is '  no  doubt 
the  first  system  was  more  or  less  of  a  failure,  but  no  great  amount  of  money  was 
wasted.  The  second  sjrstem  is  the  one  now  in  existence,  and  it  is  chiefly  the 
outcome  of  a  special  investigation  which  took  place  in  the  year  iSqS.    Certain 

*  Gloucestershire  County  Council :  Annual  Report  of  the  late  Technical  Instruction  Committee 
for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1903  (Office  of  the  Clerk,  Shire  Hall,  Gloucester). 
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cMoitres  were  then  selected,  viz. : — Cheltenham,  Gloucester,  Cirencester,  Stroud, 
Lydney,  Wotton-under-Edge,  Chipping  Campden,  Tewkesbury  and  the  Southern 
Centre  (the  last  named  being  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the  Governor^  of  the 
Merchant  Venturers'  Technical  College,  Bristol).  In  every  case  the  locality 
was  selected  because  of  the  existence  of  buildings  and  class-rooms  connected 
with  some  anciently  endowed  grammar  school  or  some  modem  school  of  science 
and  art. 

Apart  from  the  work  connected  with  these  selected  centres,  a  good  deal  of 
special  work  has  been  undertaken  or  assisted  by  the  Committee. 

Afrimiltiupa!  and  Dairy  Work.— A  most  excellent  dairy  school  has  been 
established  at  Gloucester,  and,  under  the  control  of  the  Agricultural  Sub- 
Committee,  classes  of  most  varied  interest  connected  with  agriculture  and 
horticulture  have  been  held  all  over  the  county.  A  good  deal  of  experimental 
woric  has  been  carried  out,  and  much  use  has  been  made  of  the  office  of  the 
Director  of  Agricultural  Education  as  a  bureau  for  information. 

Domeftio  Seienoar— The  Gloucestershire  School  of  Domestic  Science  in 
Gkracester  owes  its  institution,  its  progress  and  its  success  to  the  public  spirit 
and  enthusiasm  of  private  individuals,  but  of  late  years  the  Committee  have 
oootribated  a  large  annual  sum  to  its  funds,  and  without  the  help  rendered 
by  the  County  Council  in  supplying  the  buildings,  which  now  form  its  permanent 
location,  it  might  ere  this  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  extent  and  usefulness  of 
the  work  it  carries  out  may  very  fairly  be  gauged  by  the  facts  (a)  that  last  ytar 
its  expenditure  amounted  to  ^'2,661  iis.  lod.,  its  chief  sources  of  income  being 
a  grant  of  ;^i,ooo  from  the  Committee  and  of  a  sum  of  no  less  than  ^'1,369 
contributed  in  fees  by  its  pupils;  {b)  that  the  school's  scheme  embraces  (i.) 
training  schools  for  teachers  and  for  girls  for  domestic  service,  (ii.)  elementary 
school  classes,  (iii.)  evening  classes  and  (iv.)  county  classes  organised  by  local 
committees ;  and  {c)  that  the  numbers  of  pupils  in  the  training  school  are  70, 
in  the  county  classes  1,600,  that  teaching  is  afiforded  to  over  2.000  elementary 
school  children  and  that  there  is  a  large  attendance  at  the  evening  classes. 

Kining, — ^Two  attempts  were  made  in  the  early  history  of  the  Committee  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  special  technical  instruction  in  the  mining  districts. 
Both  attempts  resulted  in  failure,  but  in  1897  a  tlurd  attempt  was  made  and  this 
time  a  most  complete  success  has  been  obtained.  Each  year  the  classes  appear 
to  prove  more  popular,  each  year  the  desire  for  instruction  appears  to  increase, 
each  year  the  benefits  derived  seem  to  be  more  appreciated. 

Handioralt. — This  has  fared  but  indifferently.  Classes  in  wood-carving  have 
been  held  for  many  years,  and  that  much  really  good  work  has  been  done  was 
amply  evidenced  at  the  Exhibition  at  the  Shire  Hall  last  March.  But  it  was 
hoped  that  many  efficient  carvers  would  have  been  trained  and  that  a  county 
industry  would  have  been  developed,  materially  adding  to  the  wage-earning 
capacity  of  several  districts — ^an  object  that  has  failed,  as  no  ready  market  for  the 
work  has  been  found.  This  is,  apparently,  not  because  there  is  no  demand  for 
such  work  as  it  was  hoped  the  classes  would  carry  out.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  the  classes  have  not  produced  efficient  pupils  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  turn  out  really  saleable  work  in  quantity.  Though,  however,  this  special 
object  has  fisuled,  yet  the  carving  classes  have  produced  some  beneficial  results. 
A  few  most  efficient  carvers  have  been  trained,  and  the  classes  have  certainly 
fostered  habits  of  industry.  Recently  a  commercial  undertaking  in  connection 
with  handicraft  has  been  started,  an  institution  from  London  having  moved  its 
workshops  to  a  disused  mill  at  Chipping  Campden.  The  mere  fact  of  the 
establishment  of  a  highly-paid  and  flourishing  industry  in  this  district  must  of 
itself  confer  considerable  local  benefit. 


5X8  TQE   RECORD. 

Boholanhipi. — ^During  the  period  under  review,  aotne  200  pupils  have  obtained 
scholarships  provided  by  the  Committee.  Only  one  scholar  has  turned  oOt 
badly,  many  of  those  whose  subsequent  careers  have  been  followed  have  done 
well  and  some  six  or  eight  have  earned  remarkable  distinction*  Probably 
without  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  Committee  the  talents  of  thead  young 
men  and  women  would  never  have  been  brought  out  and  developed. 

Ctonoliilioii. — What  is  the  net  outcome  of  the  labour  of  13  yeai9  in  the 
promotion  of  technical  education  in  the  county,  and  of  the  accompanying 
expenditure  of  nearly  ;^84,ooo,  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  There  are  several 
flourishing  institutions,  which  owe  their  present  position  very  laigely  to  the 
County  Council,  doing  good  work  and  ready  to  increase  that  work.  They  have 
secured  a  position  and  have  gained  an  experience  that  fully  qualify  them  to 
develop  and  carry  out  their  mission  on  lines  which  the  new  County  Committee 
will  have  to  indicate.  Those  who  have  studied  in  these  institutions  have  been 
very  numerous.  Those  who  have  followed  the  varied  classes  in  agricoltme. 
mining,  domestic  science,  nursing,  ambulance  and  handicraft  are  more  nmnerons 
still,  so  that  those  who  have  profited  by  the  work  may  be  reckoned  by  thousands. 
The  way  has  thus  been  well  prepared  for  much  more  mature  and  extended  WQric« 
especially  in  connection  with  secondary  education,  which  obviously  becomesL  a 
necessary  task  under  the  new  Education  Act. 
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